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OLD LADY MARY: 


A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


Sue was very old, and therefore 
it was very hard for her to make 
up her mind to die. 

I am aware that this is not at 
all the general view, but that it is 
believed, as old age must be near 
death, that it prepares the soul for 
that inevitable event. It is not so, 
however, in many cases. In youth 
we are still so near the unseen out 
of which we came, that death is 
rather pathetic than tragic—a 
thing that touches all hearts, but 
to which, in many cases, the young 
hero accommodates himself sweetly 
and courageously. And amid the 
storms and burdens of middle life 
there are many times when we 
would fain push open the door 
that stands ajar, and behind which 
there is ease for all our pains, or 
at least rest, if nothing more. But 
Age, which has gone through both 
these phases, is apt, out of long 
custom and habit, to regard the 
matter from a different view. All 
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things that are violeng have passed 
out of its life,—no yore strong 
emotions, such as ren] the heart 
—no great labours, bignging after 
them the weariness wdich is unto 
death, but the calm of gn existence 
which is enough for its needs, which 
affords the moderate amount of 
comfort and pleasure for which its 
being is now adapted, and of which 
there seems no reason that there 
should ever be any end. To pas- 
sion, to joy, to anguish, an end must 
come ; but mere gentle living, de- 
termined by a framework of gentle 
rules and habits—why should that 
ever be ended ? When asoul has got 
to this retirement and is content 
in it, it becomes very hard to die : 
hard to accept the necessity of 
dying, and to accustom one’s self 
to the idea, and still harder to con- 
sent to carry it out. 

The woman who is the subject 
of the following narrative was in 
this position. She had lived through ° 
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almost everything that is to be 
found in life. She had been beau- 
tiful in her youth, and had en- 
joyed all the triumphs of beauty ; 

ad been intoxicated with flattery, 
and triumphant in conquest, and 
mad with jealousy and the bitter- 
ness of defeat when it became evi- 
dent that her day was over. She 
had never been a bad woman, 
or false, or unkind ; but she had 
thrown herself with all her heart 
into those different stages of be- 
ing, and had suffered as much 
as she enjoyed, according to the 
unfailing usage of life. Many a 
day during these storms and vic- 
tories, when things went against 
her, when delights did not satisfy 
her, she had thrown out a cry into 
the wide air of the universe and 
wished to die. And then she had 
come to the higher table-land of 
life, and had borne all the spites of 
fortune,—had been poor and rich, 
and happy and sorrowful ; had lost 
and won a hundred times over ; had 
sat at feasts and kneeled by death- 
beds, and followed her best-beloved 
to the grave, often, often crying out 
to God above to liberate her, to 
make an end of her anguish, for 
that her strength was exhausted 
and she could bear no more. But 
she had borne it and lived through 
all—and now had arrived at a time 
when all strong sensations are over, 
when the soul is no longer either 
triumphant or miserable, and when 
life itself, and comfort, and ease, 
and the warmth of the sun, and 
of the fireside, and the mild beauty 
of home were enough for her, and 
she required no more. That is, 
she required very little more,—a 


useful routine of hours and rules, 
a play of reflected emotion, a plea- 
sant exercise of faculty, making 
her feel herself still capable of the 
best things in life—of interest in 
her fellow-creatures, kindness to 
them, and a little gentle intellec- 


tual occupation, with books and 
men around. She had not for- 
gotten anything in her life—not 
the excitements and delights of her 
beauty, nor love, nor grief, nor the 
higher levels she had touched in 
her day. She did not forget the 
dark day when her first-born was 
laid in the grave, nor that tri- 
umphant and brilliant climax of 
her life when every one pointed to 
her as the mother of a hero. All 
these things were like pictures hung 
in the secret chambers of her mind, 
to which she could go back in 
silent moments, in the twilight 
seated by the fire, or in the balmy 
afternoon, when languor and sweet 
thoughts are over the world. Some- 
times at such moments there would 
be heard from her a faint sob, 
called forth, it was quite as likely, 
by the recollections of the triumph 
as by that of the death-bed. With 
these pictures to go back upon at 
her will she was never dull, but 
saw herself moving through the 
various scenes of her life with a 
continual sympathy, feeling for 
herself in all her troubles—some- 
times approving, sometimes judg- 
ing that woman who had been so 
pretty, so happy, so miserable, and 

ad gone through everything that 
life can go through. ow much 
that is looking back upon it! pas- 
sages so hard that the wonder was 
how she could survive them—pangs 
so terrible that the heart would 
seem at its last gasp, but yet would 
revive and go on. 

Besides these, however, she had 
many mild pleasures. She had a 
pretty house full of things which 
formed a graceful entourage suit- 
able, as she felt, for such a woman 
as she was, and in which she took 
pleasure for their own beauty— 
soft chairs and couches, a fireplace 
and lights which were the per- 
fection of tempered warmth and 
illumination. She had a carriage 
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very comfortable and easy,inwhich, 
when the weather was suitable, she 
went out ; and apretty garden and 
lawns, in which, when she preferred 
staying athome, she could have 
her little walk or sit out under the 
trees. She had books in plenty, 
and all the newspapers and every- 
thing that was needful to keep her 
within the reflection of the busy 
life which she no longer cared to 
encounter in herown person. The 
post rarely brought her painful 
letters ; for all those impassioned 
interests which bring pain had died 
out, and the sorrows of others, 
when they were communicated to 
her, gave her a luxurious sense of 
sympathy yet exemption. She was 
sorry for them; but such catas- 
trophes could touch her no more: 
and often she had pleasant letters, 
which afforded her something to 
talk and think about, and discuss 
as if it concerned her—and yet did 
not concern her,—business which 
could not hurt her if it failed, 
which would please her if it suc- 
ceeded. Her letters, her papers, 
her books, each coming at its ap- 
pointed hour, were all instruments 
of pleasure. She came down-stairs 
at a certain hour, which she kept 
toas if it had’been of the utmost 
importance, although it was of no 
importance at all: she took just so 
much good wine, so many cups of 
tea. Her repasts were as regular 
as clockwork—never too late, never 
too early. Her whole life went 
on velvet, rolling smoothly along, 
without jar or interruption, blame- 
less, pleasant, kind. People talked 
of her old age as a model of old 
age, with no bitterness or sourness 
in it. And, indeed, why should 
she have been ‘sour or bitter? It 
suited her far better to be kind. 
She was in reality kind to every- 
body, way, 8 see pleasant faces 
about her. The poor had no reason 
to complain of her ; her servants 
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were very comfortable; and the one 
person in her house who was nearer 
to her own level, who was her com- 
panion and most important minis- 
ter, was very comfortable too. 
This was a young woman about 
twenty, avery distant relation, 
with “no claim,” everybody said, 
upon her kind mistress and friend 
—the daughter of a distant cousin. 
How very few think anything at all 
of such atie! but Lady Mary had 
taken her young namesake when 
she was a child, and sbe had grown 
up asit were at her godmother’s 
footstool, in the conviction that the 
measured existence of the old was 
the rule of life, and that her own 
trifling personality counted for no- 
thing, or next to nothing, in its 
steady progress. Her name was 
Mary too—always called “little 
Mary” as having once been little, 
and not yet very much in the 
matter of size. She was one of the 
pleasantest things to look at of all 
the pretty things in Lady Mary’s 
rooms, and she had the most shel- 
tered, peaceful, and pleasant life 
that could be conceived. The only 
little thorn in her pillow was, that 
whereas in the novels, of which she 
read a great many, the heroines all 
go and pay visits and have adven- 
tures, she had none, but lived con- 
stantly at home. There was some- 
thing much more serious in her 
life, had she known,which was that 
she had nothing,and no power of do- 
ing anything for herself ; that she 
had all her life been accustomed toa 
modest luxury which would make 
overty very hard to her ; and that 
ady Mary was over eighty, and 
had made no will. If she did not 
make any will, her property would 
all go to her grandson, who was so 
rich already that her fortune would 
be but as a dropin the ocean to 
him;or to some great grandchildren 
of whom she knew very little—the 
descendants of a daughter long ago 
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‘dead who had married an Austrian, 
and who were therefore foréigners 
‘both in birthand name. That she 
should provide for little Mary was 
therefore a thing which nature 
demanded, and which would hurt 
nobody. She had said so often; 
but she deferred the doing of it as 
a thing for which there was “ no 
hurry.” For why should she die ? 
There seemed no reason or need for 
it. So long as she lived, nothing 
could be more sure, more happy 
and serene, than little Mary’s life ; 
and why should: she die? She did 
not perhaps put this into words; 
but the meaning of her smile, and 
the manner in which she put aside 
every ry sOReree about the chances 
of the hereafter away from her, 
said it more clearly than words. 
It was not that she had any super- 
‘stitious fear about the making of 
a will. When the-doctor or the 
‘yicar or her man of business, 
the only persons who ever talked 
to her on the subject, ventured 
periodically to refer to it, she as- 
sented pleasantly,— Yes, certainly, 
she must do it—some time or other. 

“It is a very simple thing to 
do,” the lawyer said. “I will save 
you all trouble ; nothing but your 
signature will be wanted—and that 

ou give every day.” 

“Ob, I should think nothing 
of the trouble ! ” she said. 

“ And it would liberate your 
mind from all care, and leave 
. you free to think of things more 

important still,” said the clergy- 
man. 

“ T think Iam very free of care,” 
she replied. 

Then the doctor added, bluntly, 
“ And you will not die an hour the 
sooner for having made your will.” 

“Die!” said Lady , sur- 
prised. And then she added, with 
a smile, “I hope you don’t think 
so little of me as to believe I would 
be kept back by that ?” 


[Jan, 


These gentlemen all cousulted 
together in despair, and.asked each 
other what should be done. The 
thought her an egotist—a. cold- 
hearted old woman, holding at. 
arm’s length any idea of the inev- 
itable. And so she did ; but not 
because she was cold-hearted—be- 
cause she was so accustomed to 
living, and had survived so many 
calamities, and gone on so long—so 
long ; and because everything was 
so comfortably arranged about her 
—all her little habits so firmly 
established, as if nothing could 
interfere with them. To think 
of the day arriving which should 
begin with some other’ formula 
than that of her maid’s entrance 
drawing aside the curtains, light- 
ing the cheerful fire, bringing her 
a report of the weather ; and then 
the little tray, resplendent with 
snowy linen and_ shining silver 
and china, with its bouquet of 
violets or a rose in the season, 
the newspaper carefully dried and 
cut, the letters,— every detail was 
so perfect, so unchanging, regular 
as the morning. It seemed im- 
possible that it should come to an 
end. And then when she canie 
down - stairs, there were all the 
little articles upon her table al- 
ways ready to her hand; a certain 
number of things to do, each at 
the appointed hour; the slender 
sienlaneats it was necessary for 
her to take, in which there was 
a little exquisite variety — but 
never any change in the fact that 
at eleven and at three and so forth 
something had to be taken. Had 
@ woman wanted to abandon the 
peaceful life which was thus sup- 

orted and carried on, the very 
franiowork itself would have re- 


‘sisted. It was impossible (almost) 


to contemplate the idea that at a 
given moment the whole machinery 
must stop. She was neither without 
heart nor without religion, but on 
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the contrary a good woman, to 
whom many gentle thoughts had 
been given at. various portions 
of her career. But the occasion 
seemed to have passed for that as 
well as other kinds of emotion. The 
mere fact of living was enough for 
her. ‘The little exertion which it 
was well she was required to make 
produced a pleasant weariness. It 
was a duty much enforced upon her 
by all around her, that she should 
do nothing which would exhaust 
or fatigue. “I don’t want you to 
think,” even the doctor would say; 
“you have done enough of think: 
ing in your time.” And this she 
accepted with great composure of 
spirit. She had thought and felt 
and done much in her day ; but 
now everything of the kind was 
over. There was no need for her 
to fatigue. herself ; and day fol- 
lowed day, all warm and sheltered 
and pleasant. People died, it is 
true, now and. then out of doors ; 
but they were mostly young people, 
whose death might have been pre- 
vented had proper care been taken 
—who were ‘seized with violent 


maladies, or caught sudden infec-_ 


tions, or were cut down by acci- 
dent—all which things seemed 
natural. Her own contemporaries 
were very few, and they were like 
herself—living on in something of 
the same way. At eighty-five all 
people under seventy are young; 
and one’s contemporaries are very, 


a few. 
evertheless these men did dis- 
turb her a little about her will. She 
had made more than one will in the 
former days during her active life ; 
but all those to whom she had _ be- 
wpe her possessions were dead. 
he had survived them all, and in- 
herited from many of them, which 
had been a hard thing in its time. 
One day the lawyer had been more 
than ordinarily pressing. He had 
told her stories of men who had 
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died intestate, and left trouble and 
penury behind them to those whom 
they would have most wished to 
preserve from all trouble. It would 
not have become Mr Furnival to 
say brutally to Lady Mary—“ This 
is how you will leave your god- 
child when you die.” But he told 
her story after story, many of them 
piteous enough. Pie. 

‘People think it is so tronble- 
some a business,” he said, “ when 
it is nothing at all—the most easy 
matter in the world. We are 
getting so much less particular 
nowadays about. formalities. So 
long as the testator’s intentions are 
made quite apparent—that is the 
chief matter, and a very bad thing 
for us lawyers.” 

“I daresay,” said Lady Mary, 
“it: is unpleasant for a man to 
think of himself as ‘the testator.’ 
It is a very abstract title, when 
you come to think of it.” 

* Pooh !” said Mr Furnival, who 
had no sense of humour. 

“But if this great business is 
so very simple,” she went on, “one 
could do it, no doubt, for ~one’s 
self ?” . 

“Many people do—but it is 
never advisable,” said the lawyer. 
“You will say it is natural for me 
to tell _ that. When they do, 
it should be as simple. as. possible. 
I give all my real: property, or my 
personal property, or my. shares in 
so-and-so, or my jewels, or so forth, 
to—whoever.it maybe. Thefewer 
words the better, so that nobody 
may be able to read between the 
lines, you know ; and the signature 
attested by two witnesses ; but 
they must not be witnesses that 
have any interest—that is, that © 
have anything left to them by the 
document they witness.” 

Lady Mary e- up her hand de- 
fensively, with a laugh. It was 
still a most delicate hand, like 
ivory, a little yellowed with age, 
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but fine, the veins standing out a 
little upon it, the finger-tips still 

ink, “ You speak,” she said, “as 
if you expected me to take the law 
in my ownhands. No, no, my old 
friend ; never fear, you shall have 
the doing of it.” 

“Whenever you please, my dear 
lady—whenever you please. Such 
a thing cannot be done an hour too 
soon. Shall I take your instruc- 
tions now ?” 

_ Lady Mary laughed, and said, 
“You were always a very keen 
man for. business. I remember 
your father used to say, Robert 
would never neglect an opening.” 

“No,” he said, with a peculiar 
look. “I have always looked after 
my six-and-eightpences; and in that 
case it is true the pounds take care 
of themselves.” 

“ Very “eo care,” said Lady 
Mary ; and then she bade her 
young companion bring that book 


she had been reading, where there 
was something she wanted to show 


Mr Furnival. “It is only a case 
in a novel—but I am sure it is 
bad law ; give me your opinion,” 
she said. 

He was obliged to be civil, very 
civil. Nobody is rude to the Lady 
Marys of life ; and besides, she was 
old enough to have an additional 
right to every courtesy. But while 
he sat over the novel, and tried 
with unnecessary vehemence to 
make her see what very bad law 
it was, and glanced from her smil- 
ing attention to the innocent sweet- 
ness of the girl beside her, who was 
her loving attendant,the good man’s 
heart was sore. He said many hard 
things of herin his own mind as he 
went away. 

“ She will die,” he said, bitterly. 
“She will go off in a moment 
when nobody is looking for it, 
and that poor child will be left 
destitute.” 

It was all he could do not to go 
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back and take her by her fragile 
old shoulders and force her to si 
and seal at once. But then he 
knew very well that as soon as he 
found himself in her presence, he 
would of necessity be obliged to 
subdue his impatience, and be once 
more civil, very civil, and try to 
suggest and insinuate the duty 
which he dared not force upon 
her. And it was very clear that 
till she pleased she would take no 
hint. He supposed it must be 
that strange reluctance to part 
with their power which is said to 
be common to old people, or else 
that horror of death, and deter- 
mination to keep it at arm’s-length, 
which is also common. Thus he 
did as spectators are so apt to do, 
he forced a meaning and motive 
into what had no motive at all, 
and imagined Lady Mary, the 
kindest of women, to be of pur- 
pose and intention risking the 
future of the girl whom she had 
brought up, and whom she loved 
—not with passion, indeed, or anx- 
iety, but with tender benevolence: 
a theory which was as false as any- 
thing could be. 

That evening in her room, Lady 
Mary, in a very cheerful mood, sat 
by a little bright unnecessary fire, 
with her writing-book before her, 
waiting till she should be sleepy. 
It was the only point in which she 
was a little hard upon her maid, 
who in every other respect was 
the best treated of servants. Lady 
Mary, as it happened, had often no 
inclination for bed till the night 
was far advanced. She slept little, 
as is common enough at her age. 
She was in her warm wadded dress- 
ing-gown, an article in which she 
still showed certain traces (which 
were indeed visible in all she wore) 
of her ancient beauty, with ber 
white hair becomingly arranged 
under a cap of cambric and lace. 
At the last moment, when she had 
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been ready to step into bed, she 
had changed her mind, and told 
Jervis that she would write a 
letter or two first. And she had 
written her letters, but still felt 
no inclination to sleep. Then 
there fluttered across her memory 
somehow the conversation she had 
held with Mr Furnival in the 
morning. It would be amusing, 
she thought, to cheat him out of 
some of those six-and-eightpences 
he pretended to think so much of. 
It would be still more amusing, 
next time the subject of her will 
was recurred to, to give his arm 
a little tap with her fan, and say, 
“Oh, that is all settled, months 
ago.” She laughed to herself at 
this, and took out a fresh sheet of 
paper. It was a little jest that 
pleased her. 

“ Do you think there is any one 
up yet, Jervis, except you and me?” 
she said to the maid. Jervis hesi- 
tated a little, and then said that 
she believed Mr Brown had not 
gone to bed yet : for he had been 
going over the cellar, and was 
making up his accounts. Jervis was 
so explanatory that her mistress 
divined what was meant. “I sup. 
pose I have been spoiling sport, 
keeping you here,” she said, good- 
humouredly ; for it was well known 
that Miss Jervis and Mr Brown 
were engaged, and that they were 
only waiting (everybody knew but 
Lady Mary, who never suspected 
it) the death of their mistress to 
set up a lodging-house in Jermyn 
Street, where they fully intended 
to make their fortune. “Then 
go,” Lady, Mary said, “and call 
Brown. ‘I have a little business 
paper to write, and you must 
both witness my signature.” She 
laughed to herself a little as she 
said this, thinking how she would 
steal a march on Mr Furnival. 
“TI give and bequeath,” she said 
0 herself playfully, after Jervis 
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had hurried away. She fully in- 
tended to leave both of these good 
servants something, but then she 
recollected that pa who are in- 
terested in a will cannot sign as 
witnesses. ‘“ What does it mat- 
ter ?” she said to herself gaily ; “if 
it should ever be wanted, Mary 
would see to that.” Accordingly 
she dashed off in her pretty old- 
fashioned handwriting, which was 
very angular and pointed, as was 
the fashion in her day, and still 
very clear, though slightly tremu- 
lous, a few lines, in which, remem- ’ 
bering playfully Mr Furnival’s 
recommendation of “few words,” 
she left to little Mary all she pos- 
sessed, adding, by the prompting 
of that recollection about the wit 
nesses, “ She will take care of the 
servants.” It filled one side only 
of the large sheet of note-paper, 
which was what Lady Mary abit. 
ually used. Brown, introduced 
timidly by Jervis, and alittle over- 
awed by the solemnity of the 
bedchamber, came in and painted 
solidly his large signature after the 
spidery lines of his mistress. She 
had folded down the paper, so that 
neither saw what it was, 

“Now I will go to bed,” Lady 
Mary said, when Brown had left 
the room. “And Jervis, you must 
go to bed too.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Jervis. 

“I don’t approve of courtship at 
this hour.” 

“No, my lady,” Jervis replied, 
deprecating and disappointed. 

“Why cannot he tell his tale in 
daylight ?” 

“ Oh, my lady, there’s no tale to 
tell,” cried the maid. ‘“ We are 
not of the porepeng oth, my lady, 
neither me nor Mr Brown.” Lady 
Mary laughed, and- watched while 
the candles were put out: the 
fire made a pleasant flicker in the 
room—it was autumn and still 
warm, and it was “for company” 
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and cheerfulness that the little fire 
was lit ; she liked to see it danc- 
ing and wae upon the walls,— 
and then closed her eyes amid an 
exquisite softness of comfort and 
prised life itself bearing her up 
as softly, filling up all crevices as 
warmly as the downy pillow upon 
which she rested her still beautiful 
old head. 

If she had died that night ! The 
little sheet of paper that meant so 
much’ la piso’ innocently, in her 
writing-book, along with the letters 
she had written, and looking of as 
little importance as they. There 
was nobody in the world who 
grudged old Lady Mary one of 
those pretty placid days of hers. 
Brown and Jervis, if they were 
sometimes a little impatient, con- 
soled each other that they were 
both sure of something in her will, 
and that in the meantime it was a 
very good place. And all the rest 
would have been very well content 
that a | Mary should live for 
ever. ut how wonderfully it 
would have simplified everything, 
and how much trouble and pain it 
would have saved to everybody, 
herself included, could she have 
died that night ! 

But naturally there was no ques- 
tion of dying on that night. en 
she was about to go down-stairs 
next day, Lady Mary, giving her 
letters to be posted, saw the paper 
which she had forgotten lying be- 
side them. She had forgotten all 
about it, but the sight of it made 


Life went on after this without 
any change. ‘There was never any 
change in that delightful house ; 
and if it was years or months, or 
even days, the youngest of its in- 
habitants could scarcely tell, and 
Lady Mary could not tell at all. 
This was one of her little imper- 
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her smile. She folded it up and 
put it in an envelope while Jervis 
went down-stairs with the letters ; 
and then, to carry out her joke, 
she looked round her to see where 
she would put it. There was an 
old Italian cabinet in the room 
with a secret drawer, which it was 
a little difficult to open, almost 
impossible for any one who did 
not know the secret. Lady Mary 
looked round her, smiled, hesi- 
tated a little, and then walked 
across the room and put the en- 
velope in the secret drawer. She 
was still fumbling with it when 
Jervis came back, but there was no 
connection in Jervis’s mind then, or 
ever after, between the paper she 
had signed and this old cabinet, 
which was one of the old lady’s 
toys. She arranged Lady Mary’s 
shawl, which had dropped off her 
shoulders a little in her unusual 
activity, and took up her book and 
her favourite cushion, and all the 
little paraphernalia that moved 
with her, and gave her lady her 
arm to go down-stairs ; where little 
Mary had.placed her chair just at 
the right angle, and arranged the 
little table, on which there were so 
many little necessaries and con- 
veniences, and was standing smil- 
ing, the prettiest object of all, the 
climax of the gentle luxury and 
pleasantness, to receive her god- 
mother, who had been her provi- 
dence all her life. 

But what a pity ! oh, what a pity, 
that she had not died that night! 


fections—a little mist which hung 
like the lace about her head over 
her memory. She could not re- 
member how time went, or that 
there was any difference between 
one day and another. There were 
Sundays, it was true, which made 
akind of gentle measuré of the 
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progress of time; but she said, 
with a smile, that she thought it 
was always Sunday—they came so 
close upon each other. And Time 
flew on gentle wings, that made no 
sound and left no reminders. She 
had her little ailments like any- 
body, but in reality less than any- 
body, seeing there was nothing to 
fret her, nothing to disturb the 
even tenor of herdays. Still there 
were times when she took a little 
cold, or got a chill, in spite of all 
precautions, as she went from one 
room to another. She came to be 
one of the marvels of the time— 
an old lady who had seen every- 
body worth seeing for generations 
back—who remembered as dis- 
tinctly as if they had happened 
yesterday, great events that had 
taken place before the present age 
began at all, before the great states- 
men of our time were born. And 
in full possession of all her faculties, 
as everybody said, her mind as 
clear as ever, her intelligence as 
active, reading everything, inter- 
ested in everything, and still beau- 
tiful in extreme old age. Every- 
body about her, and in particular 
all the people who helped to keep 
the thorns from her path, and felt 
themselves to have a hand in her 
preservation, were proud of Lady 
Mary: and she was perhaps a little, 
a very little, delightfully, charm- 
ingly proud of herself. The doctor, 
beguiled by professional vanity, 
feeling what a feather she was in 
his cap, quite confident that she 
would reach her hundredth birth- 
day, and with an ecstatic hope 
that even, by grace of his ad- 
mirable treatment and her own 
beautiful constitution she might 
(almost) solve the problem and 
live for ever, gave up troubling 
about the will which at a for- 
mer period he had taken so 
much interest in. “ What is the 
use?” he said; “she will see us 
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all out.” And the vicar, though . 
he did not give in to this, was over- 
awed by the old lady, who knew 
everything that could be taught 
her, and to whom it seemed an 
impertinence to utter common- 
places about duty, or even to sug- 
gest subjects of thought. Mr Fur- 
nival was the only man who did 
not cease his representations, and 
whose anxiety about the youn 
Mary, who was so blooming an 
sweet in the shadow of the old, 
did not decrease. But the recol- 
lection of the bit of paper in the 
secret drawer of the cabinet, for- 
tified his old client against all his 
attacks. She had intended it only 
as a jest, with which some day or 
other to confound him, and show 
how much wiser ske was than he 
supposed. It became quite a plea- 
sant subject of thought to her, at 
which she laughed to herself. Some 
day, when she had a suitable mo- 
ment, she would order him to come 
with all his formalities, and then 
produce her bit of paper, and turn 
the laugh against him. But oddly, 
the very existence of that little 
document kept her indifferent even 
to the laugh. It was too much 
trouble; she only smiled at him, 
and took no more notice, amused 
to think how astonished he would 
be—when, if ever, he found it out. 
It happened, however, that one 
day in early winter the wind 
changed when Lady Mary was out 
for her drive: at least they all 
vowed the wind changed. It was 
in the south, that genial quarter, 
when she set out, but turned about 
in some uncomfortable way, and 
was a keen north-easter when she 
came back. And in the moment 
of stepping from the carriage she 
caught achill. It was the coach- 
man’s fault, Jervis said, who allowed 
the horses to make a step forward 
when Lady Mary was getting out, 
and kept her exposed, standing on 
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the step of the carriage, while he 
— them up; and it was 

ervis’s fault, the footman said, 
who was not clever enough to get 
her lady out, or even to throw 
a shawl round her, when she 
perceived how the weather had 
changed. It is always some one’s 
fault, or some unforeseen unprece- 
dented change, that does it at the 
last. Lady Mary was not accus- 
tomed to ,be ill, and did not bear 
it with her usual grace. She was 
a little impatient at first, and 
thought they were making an un- 
necessary fuss. But then there 
assed a few uncomfortable fever- 
ish days, when she began to look 
forward to the doctor’s visit as the 
only thing there was any comfort 
in. Afterwards she passed a night 
of a very agitating kind. She 
dozed and dreamed, and awoke 
and dreamed again. Her life 
seemed all to run into dreams—a 


strange confusion was about her, 
through which she could define 
nothing. Once waking up, as she 
supposed, she saw a group round 
her bed, the doctor with a candle 
in. his hand, (how should the doctor 
be there in the middle of the 
night ?) holding her hand or feel- 
ing her pulse: little Mary at one 
side crying—why should the child 
cry ? and Jervis very anxious, pour- 
ing something intoa glass. There 
were other faces there which she 
was sure must have come ont of a 
dream, so unlikely was it that they 
should be collected in her bed- 
chamber; and all with a sort of 
halo of feverish light about them, 
a magnified and mysterious impor- 
tance. This strange scene, which 
she did not understand, seemed to 
make itself visible all in a moment 
out of the darkness, and then dis- 
appeared again as suddenly as it 
came. 


III. 


When she woke again it was 
morning; and her first waking 
consciousness was, that she must 
be much better. The choking 
sensation in her. throat was alto- 
gether gone. She had no desire 
to cough—no difficulty in breath- 
ing. She had a fancy, however, 
that she must be still dreaming, 
for she felt sure that some one had 
called her by her name, “ Mary.” 
Now all who could call her by her 
Christian name were dead years 
ago—therefore it must be a dream. 
However, in a short time it was 
repeated,—“ Mary, Mary! get up; 
there is a great deal to do.” This 
voice confused her greatly. Was 
it possible that all that was past 
had been mere fancy; that she had 
but dreamed those long, long years 
—maturity and motherhood, and 
trouble and triumph, and old age 
at the end of all? It seemed to 


her possible that she might have 
dreamed the rest, for she had been 
a girl much given to visions; but 
she said to herself that she never 
could have dreamed old age. And 
then with asmile she mused and 
thought that it must be the voice 
that was a dream; for how could 
she get up without Jervis, who had 
never appeared yet to draw the 
curtains or make the fire? Jervis 
perhaps had sat up late. She re- 
membered now to have seen her 
that time in the middle of the 
night by her bedside, so that it 
was natural enough, poor thing, 
that she should be late. Get up! 
who was it that was calling to her 
so. She had not been socalled to, 
she who had always been a great 
lady, sincé she was a girl be her 
mother’s side. “Mary, Mary!” 
It was a very curious dream. And 
what was more curious still was, 
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that by-and-by she could not keep 
still any longer, but got up without 
thinking any more of Jervis, and 
oing out of her room came all at 
once into the midst of a company 
of people all very busy—whom she 
was much surprised to find at first, 
but whom she soon accustomed her- 
self to, finding the greatest interest 
in their proceedings, and curious to 
know what they were doing. They, 
for their part, did not seem at all 
surprised by her appearance, nor did 
any one stop to explain, as would 
have been natural; but she took 
this with great composure, some- 
what astonished perhaps, being 
used, wherever she went, to a 
great many observances and much 
respect, but soon, very soon, becom- 
ing used to it. Then some one 
repeated what she had heard be- 
fore. “It was time you got u 
for there is a great deal to do.” 

“To do,” she said, “for me?” 
and then she looked round upon 
them with that charming smile 
which had subjugated so many. 
“T am afraid,” she said, “ you will 
find me of very little use. I am 
too old now, if ever I could have 
done much, for work.” 

“Oh no, you are not old,—you 
will do very well,” some one said. 

“ Not old !”—Lady Mary felt a 
little offended in spite. of herself. 
“Perhaps I like flattery as well as 
my neighbours,” she said with dig- 
nity, “ but then it must be reason- 
able. ‘To say I am anything but a 
very old woman——” 

Here she paused a little, per- 
ceiving for the first time with sur- 
prise that she was standing and 
walking without her stick or the 
help of any one’s arm, quite freely 
and at her ease, and that the place 
in which she was had expanded 
into a great place like a gallery in 
a palace, instead of the room next 
her own into which she had walked 
a few minutes ago; but this dis. 
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covery did not at all affect her 

mind, or occupy her except with 

the most passing momentary sur- 
rise. 

“The fact is, I feel a great deal 
better and stronger,” she said. 

“Quite well, Mary, and stronger 
than ever you were before ?” 

“ Who is it that calls me Mary ? 
I have had nobody fora long time 
to call me Mary; the friends of 
my youth are all dead. I think 
that you must be right, although 
the doctor, I feel sure, thought me 
very bad last night. I should have 
got alarmed if I had not fallen 
asleep again.” 

“ And then woke up well ?” 

“Quite well: it is wonderful, 
but quite true. You seem to know 
a great deal about me ?” 

“T know everything about you. 
You have had a very pleasant life, 
and do you think you have made 
the best of it? Your old age has 
been very pleasant.” 

“Ah! you acknowledge that I 
am old, then?” cried Lady Mary, 
with a smile. 

“You are old no longer, and you 
are a great lady no longer. Don’t 
you see that something has hap- 
pened to you? It is seldom that 
such a great change happens with- 
out being found out.” 

“ Yas ; it is true I have got better 
allatonce. I feel an extraordinary 
renewal of strength. I seem to 
have left home without knowing it ; 
none of my people seem near me. 
I feel very much as if I had just 
awakened from a long dream. Is 
it possible,” she said, with a won- 
dering look, “that I have dreamed 
all my life, and after all am just 
a girl at home?” The idea was 
ludicrous, and she laughed. “ You 
see I am very much improved in- 
deed," she said. 

She was still so far from perceiving 
the real situation, that some one 
came towards her out of the group 
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of people about—some one whom 
she recognized—with the evident 
intention of explaining to her how 
it was. She started a little at the 
sight of him, and held out her 
hand, and cried : “ You here! I am 
very glad to see you—doubly glad, 
since I was told a few days ago 
that you had—died.” 

There was something in this 
word as she herself pronounced it 
that troubled her a little. She 
had never been one of those who 
are afraid of death. On the con- 
trary, she had always taken a 
great interest in it, and liked to 
hear everything that could be told 
her on the subject. It gave her 
now, however, a curious little thrill 
of sensation, which she did not 
understand : she hoped it was not 
superstition. 

“You have guessed rightly,” he 
said—* quite right. That is one of 
the words with a false meaning, 
which is to us a mere symbol of 
something we cannot understand. 
But you see what it means 
now.” 

It was a great shock, it need not 
be concealed. Otherwise she had 
been quite pleasantly occupied with 
the interest of something new, into 
which she had walked so easily 
out of her own bedchamber, with- 
out any trouble, and with the de- 
lightful new sensation of health 
and strength. But when it flashed 
upon her that she was not to go 
back to her bedroom again, nor 
have any of those cares and 
attentions which had seemed 
necessary to existence, she was 
very much startled and shaken. 
Died! Was it possible that she 
emg | had died? She had 

nown it was a thing that hap- 
pened to everybody; but yet.— 
And it was a solemn matter, to be 
prepared for, and looked forward 
to, whereas—— “If you mean that 
I too * she said, faltering a 





little ; and then she added, “it is 
very surprising,” with:a trouble in 
her mind which yet was’ not all 
trouble. “If that is so; it isa — 
thing well over. And it is very 
wonderful how much disturbance 
eople give themselves about it— 
if this is all.” 

“This is not all, however,” her 
friend said ; “ you have an ordeal 
before you which you will not find 
pleasant. You are going’to think 
about your life, and all that was 
imperfect in it, and which might 
have been done better.” 

“We are none of us perfect,” 
said Lady Mary, with a little of 
that natural resentment with which 
one hears one’s self accused—how- 
ever ready one may be to accuse 
one’s self. 

“ Permit me,” said he, and took 
her hand and led her’ away with- 
out further explanation. The 
people about were so busy with 
their own occupations, that they 
took very little notice ; neither did 
she pay much attention to the man- 
ner in which they were engaged. 
Their looks were friendly when 
they met her eye, and she too felt 
friendly, with a sense of brother- 
hood. But she had always been a 
kind woman. She wanted to step 
aside and help, on more than one 
occasion, when it seemed to her 
that some people in her way had 
a task above their powers ; but this 
her conductor would not permit. 
And she endeavoured to put some 
questions to him as they went 
along with still less success. 

“The change is very confusing,” 
she said ; “one has no standard to 
judge by. Ishould like to know 
something about—the kind of 
people—and the—manner of life.” 

“For a time,” he said, “you 
will have enough to do, without 
troubling yourself about that.” 

This naturally produced an un- 
easy sensation in her mind. “I 
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suppose,” she said rather timidly, 
“that. we are not in—what we 
lave been accustomed to call 
heaven ?” 

“That is a word,” he -said, 
“which expresses rather a con- 
dition than a place.” 

“ But. there must be a place—in 
which that. condition can. exist.” 
She had always been fond of dis- 
cussions of. this. kind, and felt en- 
couraged to find that they were 
still practicable.. “It cannot. be 
the Inferno; that is clear at 
least,” she added with the spright- 
liness which was one of her charac- 
teristics ; . “ perhaps—Purgatory ? 
since you infer that I have some- 
thing to endure.” 

“Words are interchangeable,” 
he said, “‘ that means one thing to 
one’ of. us: which to atother has 
a totally different . signification.” 
‘There: was ‘something so like ‘his 
old self.in this, that she laughed 
with an irresistible sense of amuse- 
ment.» --; 

“ You were always fond of the 
oracular,” she said. - She was con- 
scious that on former occasions, if 
-he had made such a speech to her, 
though she would have felt the 
same amusement, she would not 





have expressed it so frankly. But 
he did not take it at amiss. 
And her thoughts went on in other 
directions: She felt herself saying 
over to herself the words of the 
old north-country dirge, which 
came to-her recollection she knew 
not how— 


‘* Tf hosen and shoon thou gavest nane, 
The whins shall prick thee intill the 
- bane.” 


When,she saw that her companion 
heard her, she asked, “Is that 
true?” 

He shook his head a little. “It 
is too matter of fact,” he said, “as 
I need hardly tell you. Hosen 
and shoon are good, but they do 
not always sufficiently indicate the 
state of the heart.” 

Lady Mary had a consciousness, 
which was pleasant to her, that so 
far as the hosen and shoon went, 
she had abundant means of prepar- 
ing herself for the pricks of any 
road, however rough ; but she had 
no time to. indulge this pleasing 
reflection, for she was shortly in- 
troduced into a great building 
full of innumerable rooms, in 
one’ of which her companion left 
her. 


IV. 


The door opened, and she felt 
herself. free to come out. How 
long she had, been there, or what 
passed there, is not for.any one to 
say. She came out tingling and 
smarting—if -such words can be 
used—with an intolerable recollec- 
tion of the last act of her life. So 
intolerable was it that all that had 
gone before, and all the risings u 


_of old errors and visions long dead, 


were forgotten in the sharp and 
keen prick of this, which was not 
over and done like the rest. No 
one had accused her, or brought 
before her Judge the things that 





were against her, She it was who 
had done it all—she whose memory 
did not spare her one fault, who re- 
membered everything. But when 
she came to that last frivolity of her 
old age, and saw for the first time 
how she had played with the future 
of the child,whom she had brought 
up, and abandoned to the hard- 
est fate—for nothing, for folly, for 
a-jest—the horror and bitterness 


of the thought filled her mind to 


overflowing. In the first anguish 
of that recollection she had to go 
forth, receiving no word of comfort 
in respect to it, meeting only with 
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a look of sadness and compassion, 
which went to her very heart. She 
came forth as if she had been driven 
away, but not by any outward in- 
fluence, by the force of her own 
miserable sensations. “I will 
write,” she said to herself, “ and tell 
them—I will go ” And then 
she stopped short, remembering 
that she could neither go nor write 
—that all communication with the 
world she had left was closed. Was 
it all closed ? Was there no way 
in which a message could senth 
those who remained behind? She 
caught the first passer-by whom 
she passed, and addressed him pit- 
eously. “Oh, tell me—you have 


been longer here than [—cannot 
one send a letter, a message, if it 
were only a single word ?” 

“ Where ?” he said, stopping and 
listening ; so that it began to seem 
possible to her that some such ex- 
pedient might still be within her 


reach. 

“Tt is to England,” she said, 
thinking he meant to ask as to 
which quarter of the world. 

* Ah,” he said, shaking his head, 
“1 fear that is impossible.” 

“ But it is to set something right, 
which out of mere inadvertence, 
with no ill-meaning ” No, no 
{she repeated to herself), no ill- 
meaning—none! “Qh sir, for 
charity ! tell me how I can find a 
way. ‘There must—there must be 
some way.” 

He was greatly moved by the 
sight of her distress. “I am but 
a stranger here,” hesaid; “Imay 
be wrong. There are others who 
can tell you better ; but”—and he 
shook his head sadly—“ most of us 
would be so thankful, if wecould, 
to send a word, if it were only a 
single word, to those we have left 
behind, that I fear, I fear——” 

“ Ah!” cried Lady Mary, “but 
that would be only for tenderness ; 
whereas this is for justice and for 
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pity, and to do away with a great 
wrong which I did before I came 
here.’ 

“Tam very — for you,” he 
said ; but shook his head once more 
as he went away. She was more 
careful next time, and chose one 
who had the look of much experi- 
ence and knowledge of the place. 
He listened to her very gravely, 
and answered Yes, that he was one 
of the officers, and could tell her 
whatever she wanted to know ; but 
when she told him what she wanted, 
he too shook his head. “I do not 
say it cannot be done,” he said, 
“There are some cases in which 
it has been successful, but ver 
few. It has often been attempt 
There is no law against it. Those 
who do it do it at their own risk. 
They suffer much, and almost al- 
ways they fail.” 

“No, oh no. You said there 
were some who succeeded. No 
one can be more anxious than I, 
I will give—anything—everything 
I have in the world 4 

He gave her a smile, which was 
very grave nevertheless, and full 
of pity. “You forget,” he said, 
“that you have nothing to give; 
and if you had, that there is no one 
here to whom it would be of any 
value.” 

Though she was no longer old 
and weak, yet she was still a wom- 
an, and she began to weep in the 
terrible failure and contrariety of 
all things ; but yet she would not 
yield. She cried : “There must be 
some one here who would do it for 
love. Ihave had people who loved 
me in my time. I must have some 
here who have not forgotten. Ah! 
I know what you would’ say. I 
lived so long i forgot them all, 
and why should they remember 
me?” 

Here she was touched on the 
arm, and looking round, saw close 
to her the face oF one whom, it was 
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very true, she had forgotten. She 
remembered him but dimly, after 
she had looked long athim. A 
little group had gathered abouther, 
with grieved looks, to see her dis- 
tress. He who had touched her 
was the spokesman of them all. 

“There is nothing I would not 
do,”he said,“ for you and for love.” 
And then they all sighed, sur- 
rounding her, and added, “ But it 
is impossible—impossible ! ” 

She stood and gazed at them, re- 
cognising by degrees faces that she 
knew, and seeing in all that look 
of grief and sympathy which makes 
all human souls brothers. Impos- 
sible was not a word that had been 
often said to bein her life ; and to 
come out of a world in which every 
thing could be changed,everything 
communicated in the twinkling of 
an eye,and find a dead blank before 
her and around her,through which 
not a word could go, was more 
terrible than can be said in words. 
She looked piteously upon them, 
with that anguish of helplessness 
which goes to every heart,andcried, 
“What is impossible? To senda 
word—only a word—to set right 
what is wrong ? Oh,I understand,” 
she said, lifting up her hands. “I 
understand ! that to send messages 
of comfort must not be ; that the 
people who love you must bear it, 
as we all-have done in our time, 
and trust to God for consolation. 
But I have done a wrong! Oh, 
listen, listen to me, my friends. I 
have left a child,a young creature, 
unprovided for—without any one 
to help her. And must that be ? 
Must she bear it, and I bear it, for 
ever, and no means, no way of 
setting it right? Listen to me! 
I was there last night,—in the 
middle of the night I was still there, 
—and here this morning. So it 
must be easy to come—only a short 
way; and two words would be 
enough,—only two words ! ” 
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They gathered closer and closer 
round her, full of compassion. “It 
is easy to come,” they said, “ but 
not to go.” 

And one added, “It will not be 
for ever ; comfort yourself. When 
she comes here, or to a better place, 
that will seem to you only asa 
day.” : 

“ But to her,” cried Lady Mary, 
—“to her it will be long years— 
it will be trouble and sorrow ; and 
she will think I took no thought 
for her: and she will be right,” 
the penitent said, with a great and 
bitter ery. 

It was so terrible that they were 
all silent, and said not a word; 
except the man who had loved her, 
who put his hand upon her arm, 
and said, “ We are here for that ; 
this is the fire that purges us,—to 
see at last what we have done,and 
the true aspect of it, and to know 
the cruel wrong, yet never be able 
to make amends.” 

She remembered then that this 
was a man who had neglected all 
lawful affections, and broken the 
hearts of those who trusted him for 
her sake ; and for a moment she 
forgot her own burden in sorrow 
for his. 

It was now that he who had 
called himself one of the officers 
came forward again,—for the little 
crowd had gathered round her so 
closely that he had been shut out. 
He said, “ No one can carry your 
message for you ; that is not per- 
mitted. But there is still a possi- 
bility. You may have permission 
to go yourself. Such things have 
been done, though they have not 
often been successful. But if you 
will a 

She shivered when she heard 
him ; and it became apparent to 
her why no one could be found to 

o,—for all her nature revolted 

rom that step which it was evident 
raust be the most terrible which 
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could be thought of. She looked 
at him with troubled, beseeching 
eyes, and the rest all looked at her, 
pitying and trying to soothe her. 
“Permission will not be refused,” 
he said, “ for a worthy cause.” 
Upon which the others all spoke 
together, entreating her. “ Al- 
ready,” they cried,“ they have for- 
gotten you living. ou are to 
them one who is dead. They will 
be afraid of you if they can see 
you. Oh, go not back! Be con- 
tent to wait—to wait; it is only 
a little while. The life of man 
is nothing ; it appears for a little 
time, and then it vanishes away. 
And when she comes here she will 
know—or in a better place.” They 


sighed as they named the better. 


place ; though some smiled too, 
feeling perhaps more near to it. 
Lady Mary listened to them all, 
but she kept her eyes upon the 
face of him who offered her this 
ossibility. There passed through 
er mind a hundred stories she 
had heard of those who had 
gone back. But not one that 
spoke of them as welcome, as 
received with joy, as comforting 
those they loved. Ah no! was it 
not rather a curse upon the house 
to which they came? The rooms 
were shut up, the houses aban- 
doned, where they were supposed 
to appear. Those whom they had 
loved best feared and fled them. 
They were a vulgar wonder,—a 
thing that the poorest laughed at, 
yet feared. Poor banished souls ! 
it was because no one would listen 
to them that they had to linger 
and wait, and come and go. She 
shivered, and, in spite of her long- 


The night which Lady Mary had 
been conscious of, in a momentary 
limpse full of the exaggeration of 
ever, had not indeed been so expe- 
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ing and her repentance,a cold dread 
and horror took possession of her, 
She looked round upon her compan. 
ions for comfort, and found none, 

“ Do not go,” they said; “do 
not go. We have endured like 
you. We wait till all things are 
made clear.” 

And another said, “ All will be 
made clear. It is but for a time,” 

She turned from one to another, 
and back again to the first speaker, 
—he who had authority. 

He said,“ It is very rarely suc- 
cessfui ; it retards the course of 
your penitence. It is an indul- 
gence, and it may bring harm and 
not good ; but if the meaning is 
generous and just, permission will 
be given, and you may go.” 

Then all the strength of her na- 
ture rose in her. She thought of 
the child forsaken, and of the dark . 
world round her, where she would 
find so few friends ; and of the 
home shut up in which she had 
lived her young and pleasant life ; 
and of the thoughts that must 
rise in her heart, as though she 
were forsaken and abandoned of 
God and man. Then Lady Mary 
turned to the man who had author- 
ity. She said, “If He whom I 
saw to-day will give me His bless- 
ing, I will go——” and they all 
yonwes round her, weeping and 

issing her hands. 

“He will not refuse His bless- 
ing,” they said ; “ but the way is 
terrible, and you are still weak. 
How can you encounter all the 
misery of it? He commands no 
one to try that dark and dreadful 
way.” 

“JT will try,” Lady Mary said. 


ditious as she believed. The doc- 
tor, it is true, had been pronounc- 
ing her death-warrant when she 
saw him holding her wrist and 
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wondered what he did there in the 
middle of the night; but she had 
been very ill before this, and the 
conclusion of her life had been 
watched with many tears. Then 
there had risen up a wonderful 
commotion in the house, of which 
little Mary, her godchild, was very 
little sensible. Had she left any 
will, any instructions, the slightest 
indication of what she wished to 
be done after her death ? Mr Fur- 
nival, who had been very anxious 
to be allowed to see her, even in the 
last days of her illness, said em- 
phatically, No. She had never 
executed any will, never made any 


disposition of her affairs, he said, 


almost with bitterness, in the tone 
of one who is ready to weep 
with vexation and distress. The 
vicar took a more hopeful view. 
He said it was impossible that so 
considerate a person could have 
done this, and that there must, 
he was sure, be found somewhere, 
if close examination was made, a 
memorandum, a letter—something 
which should show what she wish- 
ed ; for she must have known very 
well, notwithstanding all flatteries 
and compliments upon her good 
looks, that from day to day her 
existence was never to be calculated 
upon. The doctor did not share 
this last opinion. He said that 
there was no fathoming the extra- 
ordinary views that people took of 
their own case; and that it was 
quite possible, though it seemed 
incredible, that Lady Mary might 
really be as little expectant of 
death, on the way to ninety, as a 
girl of seventeen ; but still he was 
of opinion that she might have left 
&amemorandum somewhere. These 
three gentlemen were in the fore- 
round of affairs; because she 
ad no relations to step in and 
take the management. The Earl, 
her grandson, was abroad, and there 
were only his solicitors to interfere 
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on his behalf—men to whom Lady 
Mary’s fortune was quite unim- 
portant, although it was against 
their principles to let Bu pons slip 
out of their hands that could ag- 
grandise their client; but who knew 
nothing about the circumstances— 
about little Mary, about the old 
lady’s peculiarities, in pe way. 
Therefore the persons who had 
surrounded her in her life, and Mr 
Furnival, her man of business, 
were the persons who really had 
the management of everything. 
Their wives interfered a little too, 
or rather the one wife who only 
could do so—the wife of the vicar, 
who came in beneficently at once, 
and took poor little Mary, in her 
first desolation, out of the melan- 
choly house. Mrs Vicar did this 
without any hesitation, knowin 

very well that, in all probability, 
Lady Mary had made no will, and 
consequently that the poor girl was 
destitute. A great deal is said 
about the hardness of the world, 
and the small consideration that is 
shown for a destitute dependant in 
such circumstances. but this is 
not true ; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is never, or very rarely, 
such profound need in the world, 
without a great deal of kind- 
ness and much pity. The three 
gentlemen all along had been 
entirely in Mary’s interest. They 
had not expected legacies from the 
old lady, or any advantage to them- 
selves. It was of the girl that they 
had thought. And when now they 
examined everything and inquired 
into all her ways and what she had 
done, it was of Mary they were 
thinking. But Mr Furnival was 
very certain of his point. Heknew 
that Lady Mary had made no will; 
time after time he had pressed it 
upon her. He was very sure, even 
while he examined her writing- 
table, and turned out all the 
drawers, that nothing would be 

B 
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found. The little Italian cabinet 
had chiffons in its drawers, frag- 
ments of old lace, pieces of ribbon, 
little nothings of all sorts. No- 
body thought of the secret drawer; 
and if they had thought of it, 
where could a place have been 
found less likely ? If she had ever 
made a will, she could have. had no 
reason for concealing it. To be 
sure they did not reason in this 
way, being simply unaware of any 
ya of concealment at all. And 
aryknewnothingabout this search 
they were making. She did not 
know how she was herself “left.” 
When the first misery of grief was 
exhausted, she began, indeed, to 
have troubled thoughts in her own 
mind—to expect that the vicar 
would speak to her, or Mr Furnival 
send for her, and tell her what she 
was todo. But nothing was said 
toher. The vicar’s wife had asked 
her to come for a long visit ; and 
the anxious people, who were for 
ever talking over this subject and 
consulting what was best for her, 
had come to no decision as yet, as 
to what must be said to the per- 
son chiefly concerned. It was too 
heartrending to have to put the 
real state of affairs before her. 
The doctor had no wife ; but he 
had an anxious mother, who,though 
she would not for the world have 
been unkind to the poor girl, yet 
was very anxious that she should 
be disposed of and out of her son’s 
way. Itis true that the doctor 
was forty and Mary only eighteen, 
—but what then ? Matches of that 
kind were seen every day, and his 
heart was so soft to the child that 
his mother never knew from one 
day to another what — happen. 
She had naturally no doubt at all 
that Mary man seize the first 
hand held out to her, and as time 
went on held many an anxious 
consultation with the vicar’s wife 
on the subject. “You cannot 


have her with you for ever,” she 
said. “She must know one time 
or another how she is left, and that 
she must learn to do something for 
herself.” 

“Oh,” said the vicar’s wife, 
* how is she to be told? It is heart- 
rending to look at her and to think, 
—nothing but luxury all her life, 
and now, in a moment, destitution. 
I am very glad to have her with 
me ; she is a dear little thing, and 
so nice with the children. And 
if some good man would only step 
in———”” 

The doctor’s mother trembled ; 
for that a good man should ste 
in was exactly what she feared. 
“That is a thing that can never be 
depended upon,” she said; “ and 
marriages made out of compassion 
are just as bad as mercenary mar- 
riages. Oh no,my dear Mrs Bowyer, 
Mary has a great deal of character. 
You should put more confidence 
in her than that. No doubt she 
will be much cast down at first, 
but when she knows, she will rise 
to the occasion and show what is 
in her.” 

“Poor little thing! what is in 
a girl of eighteen, and one that has 
lain on the roses and fed on the 
lilies all her life? Oh, I could 
find it in my heart to say a great 
deal about old Lady Mary that 
would not be pleasant! Why did 
she bring her up so if she did not 
mean to provide for her? I think 
she must have been at heart a 
wicked old woman.” 

“ Oh no—we must not say that. 
I daresay, as my son says, she al- 
ways meant to do it some time——” 

“Some time! how long did she 
expect to live, I wonder?” 

“ Well,” said the doctor’s mother, 


“it is wonderful how little old’ 


one feels sometimes within one’s 
self, even when one is well up in 
years.” She was of the faction of 
the old, instead of being like Mrs 
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Bowyer, who was not. much over 
thirty, of the faction of the young. 
She could make excuses for Lady 
Mary ; but she thought that it was 
unkind to bring the poor little girl 
here in ignorance of her real posi- 
tion, and in the way of men—who, 
though old enough to know bet- 
ter, were still capable of folly, as 
what man is not when a girl of 
eighteen is concerned? “I hope,” 
she added, “that the Earl will do 
something for her. Certainly he 
ought to, when he knows all that 
his grandmother did, and what her 
intentions must have been. He 
ought to make her a little allow- 
ance—that is the least he can do. 
Not, to be sure, such a provision as 
we all hoped Lady Mary was going 
to make for her, but enough to live 
upon. Mr Furnival, I believe, has 
written to him to that effect.” 

“ Hush!” cried the vicar’s wife ; 
indeed she had been making signs 
to the other lady, who stood with 
her back to the door, for some mo- 
ments. Mary had come in while 
this conversation was going on. 
She had not paid any attention 
to it; and yet her ear had been 
caught by the names of Lady Mar 
and the Earl and Mr Furnival. 
For whom was it that the Earl 
should make an allowance enough 
to live upon? whom Lady Mary 
had not provided for, and whom 
Mr Furnival had written about? 
When she sat down to the needle- 
work in which she was helping Mrs 
Vicar, it was not to be supposed 
that she should not ponder these 
words—for some time very vague- 
ly, not perceiving the meaning of 
them ; and then with a start she 
woke up to perceive that there 
must be something meant, some 
one—even some one she knew. 
And then the needle dropped out 
of the girl’s hand, and the pinafore 
she was making fell on the floor. 
Some one ! it must be herself they 
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meant ! 
the subject of that earnest conver- 
sation? She began to remembera 
great many conversations as earn- 
est, which had been stopped when 
she came into the room, and the 
looks of pity which had been bent 
upon her. She had thought in her 
innocence that this was because 
she had lost her godmother, her 
protectress—and had been very 
grateful for the kindness of her 
friends. But now another mean- 
ing came into everything. Mrs 
Bowyer had accompanied her visi- 
tor to the door, still talking, and 
when she returned her face was 
very grave. But she smiled when 
she met Mary’s look, and said 
cheerfully, “ How kind of you, my 
dear, to make all those pinafores 
forme! The little ones will not 
know themselves. They never 
were so fine before.” 

“Oh, Mrs Bowyer,” cried the 
girl, “I have guessed something, 
and I want you to tell me! Are 

ou keeping me for charity, and is 
it I that am left—without any pro- 
vision ? and that Mr Furnival has 
written - 

She could not finish her sen- 
tence ; for it was very bitter to 
her, as may be tate 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
my dear,” cried the vicar’s wife. 
“ Charity,—well, I suppose that is 
the same as love—at least it is so in 
the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
You are staying with us, I hope, 
for love, if that is what you mean.” 

Upon which she took the girl in 
her arms and kissed her, and cried 
as women must. “My dearest,” 
she said, “as you have guessed the 
worst, it is better ‘to tell you. 
Lady Mary—I don’t know why,— 
oh, I don’t wish to blame her,—has 
left no will: and, my dear, my 
dear,_you who have been brought 
up in luxury, you have not a 
penny.” Here the vicar’s wife 
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ve Mary a closer hug, and kissed 

er once more. “ We love you all 
the better—if that was possible,” 
she said. 

How many thoughts will fly 
through a girl’s mind while her 
head rests on some kind shoulder, 
and she is being consoled for the 
first calamity that has touched her 
life! She was neither ungrateful 
nor unresponsive; but as Mrs 
Bowyer pressed her close to her 
kind breast and cried over her, 
Mary did not cry but thought, see- 
ing in a moment a succession of 
scenes, and realising in a moment 
so complete a new world, that all 
her pain was quelled by the hurry 
and rush in her brain as her forces 
rallied to sustain her. She with- 
drew from her kind support after 
amoment with eyes tearless and 
shining, the colour mounting to 
her face, and not a sign of discour- 
agement in her, nor yet of senti- 
ment, though she grasped her kind 
friend’s hands with a pressure 
which her innocent small fingers 
seemed incapable of giving. “One 
has read of such things—in books,” 
she said, with a faint courageous 
smile ; “and I suppose they hap- 
pen—in life.” 

“ Oh, my dear, too often in life. 
Though how people can be so cruel, 
so indifferent, so careless of the 
happiness of those they love——” 

ere Mary pressed her friend’s 
hands till they hurt, and cried, 
“Not cruel, not indifferent. I 
cannot hear a word——” 

“Well, dear, it is like you to 
feel so—I knew you would ; and I 
will not say a word. Oh, Mary, 
if she ever thinks of such things 
now——” 


“T hope she will not—I hope 


she cannot!” cried the girl, with 
once more a vehement pressure of 
her friend’s hands. 

“What is that?” Mrs Bowyer 
“Tt is some- 


said, looking round. 
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body in the next room, I suppose, 
No, dear ; I hope so too, for she 
would not be happy if she remem- 
bered. Mary, dry your eyes, my 
dear. Try not to think of this, 
I am sure there is some one in the 
next room. And you must try 
not to look wretched, for all our 
sakes——” 

“Wretched! ” cried Mary,spring- 
ing up. “I am not wretched.” 
And she turned with a countenance 
glowing and full of courage to the 
door. But there was no one there 
—no visitor lingering in the smaller 
room as sometimes happened. 

“T thought I heard some one 
come in,” said the vicar’s wife. 
“ Didn’t you hear something, Mary? 
I suppose it is because i am 80 
agitated with all this, but I could 
have sworn I heard some one 
come in.” 

“There is nobody,” said Mary, 
who, in the shock of the calamity 
which had so suddenly changed the 
world to her, was perfectly calm. 
She did not feel at all disposed 
to cry or “give way.” It went 
to her head with a thrill of pain, 
which was excitement as well, like 
a strong stimulant suddenly a 

lied ; and she added, “I should 
ike to go out a little, if you don’t 
mind, just to get used to the idea.” 

“My dear, I will get my hat in 
a moment——” 

“No, please. It is not unkind- 
ness ; but I must think it me 
myself—by myself,” Mary cried. 
She hurried away, while Mrs Bow- 
yer took another survey of the 
outer room, and called the servant 
to know who had been calling. 
Nobody had been calling, the maid 
said ; but her mistress still shook 
her head. 

“It must have been some one 
who does not ring, who just opens 
the door,” she said to herself. 
“That is the worst of the country. 
It might be Mrs Blunt, or Sophia 
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Blackburn, or the curate, or half-a- 
dozen people—and they have just 
gone away when they heard me 
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crying. How could I help crying ? 
But I wonder how much they heard, 
whoever it was.” 


VI. 


It was winter, and snow was on 
the ground. 

Lady Mary found herself on the 
road that led throughher ownvillage 
going home. It was like a picture of 
a wintry night—like one of those 
pictures that p ease the children at 
Christmas. A little snow sprinkled 
on the roofs, just enough to define 
them,and on the edges of the roads; 
every cottage window showing a 
ruddy glimmer in the twilight; the 
men coming home from their work; 
the children, tied up in comforters 
and caps,stealing in from the slides, 
and from the pond where they 
were. forbidden to go ; and, in the 
distance, the trees of the great 
House standing up dark, turning 
the twilight into night. She had 
acurious enjoyment in it, simple 
like that of a child, and a wish to 
talk to some one out of the fulness 
of her heart. She overtook, her step 
being far lighter and quicker than 
his, one of the men going home 
from his work, and spoke to him, 
telling him with a smile not to be 
afraid ; but he never so much as 
raised his head, and went plodding 
on with his heavy step, not know- 
ing that she had spoken to him. 
She was startled by this ; but said 
to herself that the men were dull, 
that their perceptions were con- 
fused, and that it was getting dark 
—andwent on, passing him quickly. 
His breath made a cloud in the air 
as he walked, and his heavy plod- 
ding steps sounded into the frosty 
night. She perceived that her own 
were invisible and inaudible, with 
a curious momentary sensation half 
of pleasure, half of pain. She felt 
no cold, and she saw through the 
twilight as clearly as if it had been 


day. There was no fatigue orsense 
of weakness in her; but she had 
the strange, wistful feeling of an 
exile returning after long years, 
not knowing how he may find 
those he had left. At one of the 
first houses in the village there 
was a woman standing at her door, 
looking out for her children—one 
who knew Lady Mary well. She 
stopped quite cheerfully to bid her 
good evening, as she had done in 
her vigorous days, before she grew 
old. ft was a little experiment, 
too. She thought it possible that 
Catherine would scream out, and 
perhaps fly from her; but surely 
would be easily reassured wken she 
heard the voice she knew, and saw 
by her one who was no ghost, but 
her own kind mistress. But Cathe- 
rine took no notice when she spoke; 
she did not so much as turn her 
head. Lady Mary stood by her 
patiently, with more and more of 
that wistful desire to be recognised. 
She put her hand timidly upon the 
woman’s arm, who was thinkin 

of nothing but her boys, and call- 
ing to them, straining her eyes in 
the fading light. “Don’t be 
afraid—they are coming, they are 
safe,” she said, pressing Catherine’s 
arm. But the woman never moved. 
She took no notice. She called to 
a neighbour who was poe to ask 
if she had seen the children, and the 
two stood and talked in the dim air, 
not conscious of the thirdwho stood 
between them, looking from one 
to another, astonished, paralysed. 
Lady Mary had not been prepared 
for this; she could not believe it 
even now. She repeated their 
names more and more anxiously, 
and even plucked at their sleeves 
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to call their attention. She stood 

as a poor dependant sometimes 
’ stands, wistful, civil, trying to say 
something that will please, while 
they talked and took no notice ; 
and then the neighbour passed on, 
and Catherine went into ana house. 
It is hard to be left out in the cold 
when others go into their cheerful 
houses ; but to be thus left outside 
of life, to speak and not be heard, 
to stand, unseen, astounded, unable 
to secure any attention! She had 
thought they would be frightened, 
but it was not they who were 
frightened. A great panic seized 
the woman who was no more of 
this world. She had almost re- 
joiced to find herself back walk- 
ing so lightly, sv strongly, finding 
everything easy that had been so 
hard ; ao yet but a few minutes 
had passed, and she knew, never 
more to be deceived, that she was 
no longer of this world. What if 
she should be condemned to wander 
for ever among familiar places that 
knew her no more, appealing for a 
look, a word, to those who could 
no longer see her, or hear her cry, 
or know of her presence? Terror 
seized upon her, a chill and pang 
of fear beyond description. She 
felt an impulse to fly wildly into 
the dark, into the night, like a lost 
creature; to find again somehow, 
she could not tell how, the door 
out of which she had come, and 
beat upon it wildly with her hands, 
and implore to be taken home. For 
a moment she stood looking round 
her, lost and alone in the wide 
universe ; no one to speak to her, 
no one to comfort her—outside of 
life altogether. Other rustic fig- 
ures, slow - stepping, leisurely, at 
their ease, went and came, one 
at a time ; but in this place, where 
every stranger was an object of 
curiosity, no one cast a glance at 
her. She was as if she had never 


been. 
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Presently she found herself en. 
tering her own house. 

It was all shut up and silent, 
—not a window lighted along the 
whole front of the house which 
used to twinkle and glitter with 
lights. It soothed her somewhat 
to see this, as if in evidence that 
the place had changed with her. 
She went in silently, and the 
darkness was as day to her, 
Her own rooms were all shut up, 
yet were open to her steps, which 
no external obstacle could limit, 
There was still the sound of life 
below stairs, and in the house- 
keeper’s room a cheerful party 
gathered round the fire. It was 
there that she turned firstwith some 
wistful human attraction towards 
the warmth and light rather than 
to the still places in which her 
own life had been passed. Mrs 
Prentiss, the housekeeper, had her 
daughter with her on a visit and 
the daughter’s baby lay asleep in 
a cradle placed upon two chairs 
outside the little circle of women 
round the table—one of whom was 
Jervis, Lady Mary’s maid. Jervis 
sat and worked and cried,and mixed 
her words with little sobs. “I 
never thought as I should have 
had to take another place,” she 
said. “ Brown and me, we made 
sure of 4 little something to start 
upon. He’s been here for twenty 
years, and so have you, Mrs Pren- 
tiss; and me, as nobody can say I 
wasn’t faithful night and day.” 

“T never had that confidence 
in my lady to expect anything,” 
Prentiss said. 

“Oh, mother, don’t say that: 
many and many a day you’ve said, 
when my lady dies - 

“ And we’ve all said it,” said 
Jervis. “I can’t think how she 
did it, nor why she did it ; for she 
was a kind lady, though appear- 
ances is against her.” 

“She was one of them, and I’ve 
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known a many, as could not abide 
tosee a gloomy face,” said the 
housekeeper. “She kept us all 
comfortable for the sake of bein 

comfortable herself, but no more.” 

“Oh, you are hard upon my 
lady !” cried Jervis, “and I can’t 
bear to hear a word against her, 
though it’s been an awful dis- 
appointment to me.” 

“ What’s you or me, or any one,” 
cried Mrs Prentiss, “in comparison 
of that poor little one that can’t 
work for her living like we can; 
that is left on the charity of folks 
she don’t belong to? Id have for- 
given my lady anything if she’d 
done what was right by Miss Mary. 
You'll get a place, and a good 
place; and me, they’ll leave me 
here when the new folks come as 
have taken the house. But what 
will become of her, the darling? 
and not a penny, nor a friend, 
nor one to look to her? Oh, you 
selfish old woman! oh, you heart of 
stone ! I just hope you are feeling 
it where you’re gone,” the house- 
keeper cried. 

But as she said this, the woman 
did not know who was looking at 
her with wide wistful eyes, holding 
out her hands in appeal, receiving 
every word asif it had been a blow. 
Though she knew it was useless, 
Lady Mary could not eae it. She 
cried out to them, “ Have pity 
upon me! have pity upon me.! [ 
am not cruel,as you think,” with 
a keen anguish in her voice, which 
seemed to be sharp enough to pierce 
the very air and go up to the skies. 
And so, perhaps, it did ; but never 
touched the human atmosphere in 
which she stoodastranger. Jervis 
was threading her needle when her 
mistress uttered that cry, but her 
hand did not tremble, nor did the 
thread deflect a hair’s-breadth 
from the straight line. The young 
mother alone seemed to be movedby 
some faint disturbance. ‘“ Hush!” 
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she said; “ is he waking ?” looking 
towards the cradle. But as the 
baby made no further sound,she too 
returned to her sewing; and they 
sat bending their heads over their 
work round the table, and con- 
tinued their talk, The room was 
ps, comfortable,bright,and warm, 
as Lady Mary had liked all her 
rooms to be. The warm firelight 
danced upon the walls; the women 
talked in cheerful tones. She stood 
outside their circle, and looked at 
them with a wistful face. Their 
notice would have been more sweet 
to her as she stood in that great 
humiliation, than in other times 
the look of a queen. 

“ But what is the matter with 
baby?” the mother said, rising 
hastily. 

It was with no servile intention 
of securing a look from that little 
prince of life that she who was not 
of this world had stepped aside 
forlorn, and looked at him in his 
cradle. Though she was not of 
this world, she was still a woman, 
and had nursed her children in her 
arms. She bent over the infant 
by the soft impulse of nature, ten- 
derly, with no interested thought. 
But. the child saw her; was it 
possible ? He turned his head to- 
wards her, and flickered his baby 
hands, and cooed with that inde- 
scribable voice that goes to every 
woman’s heart. Lady Mary felt 
such a thrill of pleasure go through 
her, as no incident had given her 
for long years. She put out her 
arms to him asthe mother snatched 
him from his little bed; and he, 
whichwas morewonderful,stretched 
towards her in his innocence, turn- 
ing away from them all. 

“ He wants to go to some one,” 
cried the mother. “Oh look, look, 
for God’s sake ! who is there that 
the child sees ?” 

“There’s no one there—not a 
soul, Now dearie, dearie, be reas- 
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onable. You can see for yourself 


there’s not a creature,” said the 


grandmother. 
“Oh, my baby, my baby! He 
sees something we can’t see,” the 
oung woman cried. “Something 
as happened to his father, or he’s 
going to be taken from me!” she 
said, holding the child to her ina 
sudden passion. The other women 
rushed to her to console her—the 
mother with reason and Jervis with 
oetry. “It’s the angels whisper- 
ing, like the song says.” Oh the 
pang that was in the heart of the 
other whom they could not hear! 
She stood wondering how it could 
be—wondering with an amazement 
beyond words, how all that was in 
her heart, the love and the pain, 
and the sweetness and bitterness, 
could all be hidden—all hidden by 
that air in which the women stood 
soclear! She held out her hands, 
she spoke to them, telling who she 
was, but no one paid any attention; 
only the little dog Fido, who had 
been basking by the fire, sprang 
up, looked at her, and retreating 
slowly backwards till he reached 
the wall, sat down there and looked 
at her again, with now and then a 
little bark of inquiry. The dog 
sawher. This gave her a curious 
pang of humiliation, yet pleasure. 
he went away out of that little 
centre of human life ina great 
excitement and thrill of her whole 
being. The child had seen her and 
the dog; but, oh heavens! how 
was she to work out her purpose 
by such auxiliaries as these? 

She went up to her old bed- 
chamber with unshed tears heavy 
about her eyes, and a pathetic 
smile quivering on her mouth. It 
touched her beyond measure that 
the child should have that con- 
fidence in her. “ Then God is still 
with me,” she said to herself. Her 
room, which had been so warm and 
bright, lay desolate in the stillness 


of the night; but she wanted no 


light, for the darkness was no 
darkness to her. She looked round 
her for a little, wondering to think 
how far away from her now was 
this scene of her old life, but feel- 
ing no pain in the sight of it— 
only a kind indulgence for the 
foolish simplicity which had taken 
so much pride in all these infantile 
elements of living. She went to 
the little Italian cabinet which 
stood against the wall, feeling now 
at least that she could do as she 
would,—that here there was no 
blank of human unconsciousness 
to stand in her way. But she 
was met by something that baffled 
and vexed her once more. She 
felt the polished surface of the 
wood under her hand, and saw all 
the pretty ornamentation, the in- 
laid work, the delicate carvings, 
which she knew so well. They 
swam in her eyes a little, as if 
they were part of some phantas- 
magoria about her, existing onl 
in her vision. Yet the smoot 
surface resisted her touch; and 
when she withdrew a step from 
it, it stood before her solidly and 
square, as it had stood always, a 
glory to the place. She put forth 
her hands upon it, and could have 
traced the waving lines of the ex- 
quisite work, in which some artist 
soul had worked itself out in the 
old times; but though she thus 
saw it and felt, she could not 
with all her endeavours find the 
handle of the drawer, the richly 
wrought knob of ivory, the little 
door that opened into the secret 
place. How long she stood by it, 
attempting again and again to find 
what was as familiar to her as her 
own hand, what was before her, 
visible in every line, what she felt 


with fingers which —_ totremble _ 


she could not tell. ime did not 
count with her as with common 
men. She did not grow weary, or 
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require refreshment or rest, like 
those who were still of this world. 
But at length her head grew giddy 
and her heart failed. A cold de- 
spair took possession of her soul. 
She could do nothing then—noth- 
ing; neither by help of man, neither 
by use of her own faculties, which 
were greater and clearer than ever 
before. She sank down upon the 
floor at the foot of that old toy, 
which had pleased her in the soft- 
ness of her old age, to which she 
had trusted the fortunes of an- 
other; by which, in wantonness 
and folly, she had sinned, she had 
sinned! And she thought she saw 
standing round her companions in 
the a she had left, saying, “It 
is impossible, impossible !” with in- 
finite pity in their eyes; and the 
face of Him who had given her 
permission to come, yet who had 
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said no' word to her to encourage 
her in what was against nature. 
And there came into her heart a 
longing to fly, to get home, to be 
back in the land where her fellows 
were, and her appointed place, A 
child lost, how pitiful that is, with- 
out power to reason and divine 
how help will come; but a soul 
lost, outside of one method of exist- 
ence, withdrawn from the other, 
knowing no ~~ to retrace its 
steps, nor how help can come! 
There had been no bitterness in 
the passing from earth to the land 
where she had gone ; but now there 
came upon her soul, in all the 
power of her new faculties, the 
bitterness of death. The place 
which was hers she had forsaken 
and left, and the place that had 
been hers knew her no more. 


vil. 


"’ Mary, when she had left her kind 


friend in the vicarage, went out 
and took a long walk She had 
received a shock so great that it 
took all sensation from her, and 
threw her into the seething and 
surging of an excitement altogether 
beyond her control. She could not 
think until she had got familiar 
with the idea, which indeed had 
been vaguely — itself in her 
mind ever since she had emerged 
from the first profound gloom and 
prostration of the shadow of death. 
She had never definitely thought of 
her position before—never even 
asked herself what was to become 
of her when Lady Mary died. She 
did not see, any more than Lady 
Mary did, why she should ever 
die; and girls, who have never 
wanted anything in their lives, 
who have had no sharp experience 
to enlighten them, are slow to 
think upon such subjects. She had 
not expected anything ; her mind . 


had not formed any idea of in- 
heritance : and it had not surprised 
her to hear of the Earl, who was 
Lady Mary’s natural heir ; nor to 
feel herself separated from the 
house in which all her previous 
life had been passed. But there 
had been gradually dawning upon 
her a sense that she had come to a 
crisis in her life, and that she must 
soon be told what was to become of 
her. It was not so urgent as that 
she should ask any questions; but it 
began to appear very clearly in her 
mind that things were not to be 
with her as they had been. She had 
heard the complaints and astonish- 
ment of the servants, to whom 
Lady Mary had left nothing, with 
resentment. Jervis, who could 
not marry and take her lodging- 
house, but must wait until she had 
saved more money, and wept to 
think, after all her devotion, of 
having to take another place ; and 
Mrs Prentiss, the housekeeper, 
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who was cynical, and expounded 
Lady Mary’s kindness to her ser- 
vants to be the issue of a refined 
selfishness ; and Brown, who had 
sworn subdued oaths, and had 
taken the liberty of representing 
himself to Mary as “in the same 
box” with herself. Mary had been 
angry, very angry at all this; and 
she had not by word or look given 
any one to understand that she 
felt herself “in the same box.” 
But yet she had been vaguely 
anxious, curious, desiring to know. 
And she had not even begun 
to think what she should do. 
That seemed a sort of affront to 
her godmother’s memory, at all 
events, until some one had made 
it clear to her. But now, in a 
moment, with her first conscious- 
ness of the importance of this 
matter in the sight of others, a 
consciousness of what it was to 
herself, came into her mind. <A 
change of everything—a new life 
—a new world ; and not only so, 
but aseverance from the old world, 
—a giving up of everything that 
had been most near and pleasant 
to her. 

These thoughts were driven 
through her mind like the snow- 
fizkes in a storm. The year 
had slid on since Lady Mary’s 
death. Winter was beginning to 
yield to spring; the snow was 
over and the great cold. And 
other changes had taken place. 
The great house had been let, and 
the family who had taken it had 
been about a week in possession. 
Their coming had inflicted a wound 
upon Mary’s heart ; but everybody 
had urged upon her the idea that 
it was much better the house should 
be let fora time “till everything 
was settled.” When all was settled 
things would be different. Mrs 
Vicar did not say, “ You can then 
do what you please,” but she did 
convey to Mary’s mind somehow a 


sort of inference that she would 
have something to do it with. And 
when Mary had protested, “It 
shall never be let again with my 
will,” the kind woman had said 
tremulously, “ Well, my dear!” 
and had changed the subject. All 
these things now came to Mary’s 
mind. They had been afraid to 
tell her; they had thonght it 
would be so much to her—so im- 
portant, such a crushing blow. To 
have nothing—to be destitute ; to 
be written about by Mr Furnival 
to the Earl ; to have her case rep- 
resented—Mary felt herself stung 
by such unendurable suggestions 
into an energy—a determination— 
of which her soft young life had 
known nothing. No one should 
write about her, or ask charity for 
her, she said to herself. She had 
gone through the woods and round 
the park, which was not large, and 
now she could not leave these be- 
loved precincts without going to 
look at the house. Up to this 
time she had not had the courage 
to go near the house ; but to the 
commotion and fever of her mind 
every violent sensation was con- 
genial, and she went up the avenue 
now almost gladly, with a little 
demonstration to herself of energy 
and courage. Why not that as 
well as all the rest ? 

It was once more twilight, and 
the dimness favoured her design. 
She wanted to go there unseen, to 
look up at the windows with their 
alien lights, and to think of the 
time when Lady Mary sat behind 
the curtains, and there was nothing 
but tenderness and peace through- 
out the house. There was a light 
in every window along the entire 
front, a lavishness of firelight and 
lamplight which told of a house- 
hold in which there were many 
inhabitants. Mary’s mind was so 
deeply absorbed, and perhaps her 
eyes so dim with tears that she 
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could scarcely see what was before 
her, when the door opened suddenly 
and a lady came out. “I will go 
myself,” she said in an agitated tone 
to some one behind her. “ Don’t 
get yourself laughed at,” said a 
voice from within. The sound of 
the voices roused the young spec- 
tator. She looked with a little 
curiosity, mixed with anxiety, at 
the lady who had come out of the 
house, and who started, too, with 
a gesture of alarm, when she saw 
Mary move in the dark. “ Who are 
you?” she cried out in a trembling 
voice, “and what do you want 
here ?” 

Then Mary made a step or two 
forward, and said, “I must ask 

our pardon if I am trespassing. 

i did not know there was any ob- 
jection——” This stranger to make 
an objection! It brought some- 
thing like a tremulous laugh to 
Mary’s lips. 

“ Oh, there is no objection,” said 
the lady, “only we have been a 
little put out. I see now: you are 
the young lady who—you are the 
young lady that ;—you are the one 
that—suffered most.” 

“T am Lady Mary’s goddaugh- 
ter,” said the girl, “I have lived 
here all my life.” 

“Oh, my dear, I have heard all 
about you,” the lady cried. The 
people who had taken the house 
were merely rich people ; they had 
no other characteristic; and in 
the vicarage, as well as in the 
other houses about, it was said 
when they were spoken of, that it 
was a good thing they were not 
people to be visited, since nobody 
could have had the heart to visit 
strangers in Lady Mary’s house. 
And Mary could not but feel a keen 
resentment to think that her story, 
such as it was, the story which she 
_had only now heard in her. own 

person, should be discussed by such 
people. But the speaker had a 
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look of kindness, and, so far as could 
be seen, of papery and fretted 
anxiety in her face, and had been 
in a hurry, but stopped herself in 
order to show her interest. “TI 
wonder,” she said impulsively, 
“that you can come here and look 
at the place again after all that 
has pone’ 

“JT never thought,” said Mary, 
“that there could be—any objec- 
tion.” 

“Oh, how can you think I mean 
that ? how can you pretend to think 
so?” cried the other impatiently. 
“ But after you have been treated 
so heartlessly, so unkindly,—and 
left, poor thing! they tell me, 
without a penny, without any | 
provision é 

“T don’t know you,” cried Mary 
breathless with quick-rising pas- 
sion. “I don’t know what right 
you can have to meddle with my 
affairs.” 

The lady stared at her for a 
moment without speaking, and 
then she said, all at once, “ That is 

uite true—but it is rude as well ; 
or though I have no right to 
meddle with your affairs, I did 
it in kindness, because I took an 
interest, in you from all I have 
heard.” 

Mary was very accessible to such 
a reproach and argument. Her 
face flushed with a sense of her 
own churlishness,. “I beg your 
pardon,” she said ; “I am sure you 
mean to be kind.” 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “that 
is perhaps going too far on the 
other side, for you can’t even see 
my face to know what I mean. 
But I do mean to be kind, and 
I am very sorry for you. And 
though I think you’ve been treated 
abominably, all the same I like you 
better for not allowing any one to 
say so. And now, do you know 
where I was going? I was going 
to the vicarage,—where you are 
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living, I believe,—to see if the 
vicar, or his wife, or you, or all of 
you together, could do a thing for 
me.” 

“Oh, Iam sure Mrs Bowyer——” 
said Mary, with a voice much less 
assured than her words. 

“You must not be too sure, my 
dear. I know she doesn’t mean to 
call upon me, because my husband 
is a City man. That is just as she 
pleases. I am not very fond of 
City men qa But there’s no 
reason why I should stand on cere- 
mony when I want something, is 
there? Now, my dear, I want to 
know Don’t laugh at me. I 
am not superstitious, so far as I am 
aware ; but Tell me, in your 
time was there ever any disturb- 
ance, any appearances you couldn’t 
understand, any- Well, I don’t 
like the word ghosts. It’s dis- 
respectful, if there’s anything of 
the sort ; and it’s vulgar if there 
isn’t. But you know what I mean. 
Was there anything—of that sort 
—in your time ?” 

In your time! Poor Mary 
had scarcely realised yet that her 
time was over. Her heart refused 
to allow it when it was thus so 
abruptly brought before her; but 
she obliged herself to subdue these 
rising rebellions, and to answer, 
though with some hauteur, “ There 
is nothing of the kind that I ever 
heard of. There is no superstition 
or ghost in our house.” 

She thought it was the vulgar 
desire of new people to find a con- 
ventional mystery, and it seemed 
to Mary that this was a desecra- 
tion of her home. Mrs Turner, 
however (for that was her name), 
did not receive the intimation as 
the girl expected, but looked at 
her very gravely, and said, “That 
makes it a great deal more seri- 
ous,” as if to herself. She paused, 
and then added, “ You see, the case 
is this’ I have a little girl who is 
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our youngest, who is just my hus. 
band’s idol. She is a sweet little 
thing, though perhaps I should not 
say it. Are you fond of children? 
Then I almost feel sure you would 
think so too. Not a moping child 
at all, or too clever, or anything to 
alarm one. Well, you know, little 
Connie, since ever we came in, has 
seen an old lady walking about the 
house ¥ 

“ An old lady !” said Mary, with 
an involuntary smile. 

“Oh yes. I laughed too, the 
first time. I said it would be old 
Mrs Prentiss, or perhaps the char- 
woman, or some old lady from the 
village that had been in the habit of 
coming in the former people’s time. 
But the child got very angry. She 
said it was a real lady. She would 
not allow me to speak. Then we 
thought perhaps it was some one 
who did not know the house was 
let, and had walked in to look at it ; 
but nobody would go on coming 
like that with all the signs of a 
large family in the house. And 
now the doctor says the child must 
be low, that the place perhaps 
doesn’t agree with her, and that 
we must send her away. Now, I 
ask you, how could I send little 
Connie away, the apple of her 
father’s eye? I should have to go 
with her, of course, and how could 
the house get on without me? Na- 
turally we are very anxious. And 
this afternoon she has seen her 
again, and sits there crying because 
she says the dear old lady looks so 
sad. I just seized my hat, and 
walked out, to come to you and 

our friends at the vicarage to see 
if you could help me. Mrs Bowyer 
may look down upon a City person 
—I don’t mind that; but she isa 
mother, and surely she would feel 
for a mother,” cried the — lady 
vehemently, putting up her hands , 
to her wet eyes. 

“Oh indeed, indeed she would! 
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Iam sure now that she will call 
directly. We did not know what 
a——” Mary stopped herself in 
saying, “ what a nice woman you 
are,” which she thought would be 
rude, though poor Mrs Turner 
would have liked it. But then 
she shook her head and added, 
“What could any of us do to 
help you? I have never heard of 
any old lady. There never was 
anything I know all about 
the house,everything that has ever 
happened, and Prentiss will tell 
ou. There is nothing of that 
liad — imdeod, there is nothing. 
You must have ” But here 
Mary stopped again; for to sug- 
gest that a new family, a city 
family, should have brought an 
apparition of their own with them, 
was too ridiculous an idea to be 
entertained. 

“ Miss Vivian,” said Mrs Turner, 
“will you come back with me and 
speak to the child?” 

At this Mary faltered a little. 
“T have never been there—since 
the—funeral,” she said. 

The good woman laid a kind 
hand upon her shoulder, caressing 
and soothing. “You were very 
fond of her—in spite of the way 
she has used you?” 

“ Oh, how dare you, or any one, 
to speak of her so? She used me 
as if I had been her dearest child. 
She was more kind to me than a 
mother. There is no one in the 
world like her !” Mary cried. 

“And yet she left you without 
apenny. Oh, you must be a good 
girl to feel for her like that. She 
left you without What are 
am going to do, my dear? I feel 
ike a friend. I feel like a mother 
to you, though you don’t know me. 
You mustn’t think it is only curios- 
ity. You can’t stay with your 
friends for ever,—and what are 
you going to do?” 

There are some cases in which it 


is more easy to speak toa stranger 
than to one’s dearest and oldest 
friend. Mary had felt this when 
she rushed out, not knowing how 
to tell the vicar’s wife that she 
must leave her, and find some in- 
dependence for herself. It was, 
however, strange to rush into such 
a discussion with so little warning, 
and Mary’s pride was very sensi- 
tive. She said, “I am not going 
to burden my friends,” with a 
little indignation ; but then she 
remembered how forlorn she was, 
and her voice softened. “I must 
do something—but I don’t know 
what I am good for,” she said, 
trembling, and on the verge of 
tears. 

“« My dear, I have heard a great 
deal p fem you,” said the stranger; 
“it is not rash, though it may look 
so. Come back with me directly and 
see Connie. She is a very interest- 
ing little thing, though I say it—it 
is wonderful sometimes to hear her 
talk. You shall be her governess, 
my dear. Oh, you need not teach 
her anything—that is not what I 
mean. I think, I am sure, you 
will be the saving of her, Miss 
Vivian ; and such a lady as you 
are, it willbe everything for the 
other girls to live with you. Don’t 
stop to think, but just come with 
me. You shall have whatever you 
please, and always be treated like 
alady. Oh, my dear, consider my 
feelings as a mother, and come ; 
oh, come to Connie! I know you 
will save her ; it is an inspiration. 
Come back ! Come back with me!” 

It seemed to Mary too like an 
inspiration. What it cost her to 
cross that threshold and walk in, 
a stranger, to the house which had 
been all her life as her own, she 
never said to any one. But it 
was independence ; it was deliver- 
ance from entreaties and remon- 
strances without end. It was a 
kind of setting right, so far as 
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could be, of the balance which had 
got so terribly wrong. No writing 
to the Earl now; no appeal to 
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friends,—anything in all the world, 
much more honest service and kind- 
ness, must be better than that. 


Vill. 


“Tell the young lady all about 
it, Connie,” said her mother. 

But Connie was very reluctant 
to ‘tell. She was very shy, and 
clung to her mother, and hid her 
face in her ample dress ; and though 
ony she was beguiled by 

fary’s voice, and in a short time 
came to her side, and clung to her 
as she had clung to Mrs Turner, 
she still kept her secret to herself. 
They were all very kind to Mary, 
the elder girls standing round in a 
respectful circle looking at her, 
while their mother exhorted them 
to “take a pattern” by Miss Vivi- 
an. The novelty, the awe which 
she inspired, the real kindness 
about her, ended by overcoming in 
Mary’s young mind the first miser- 
able impression of such a return to 
her home. It gave her a kind of 
pleasure to write to Mrs Bowyer 
that she had found employment, 
and had thought it better to ac- 
cept it at once. “Don’t be angr 
with me: and I think you will 
understand me,” she said. And 
then she gave herself up to the 
strange new scene. 

The “ ways” of the large simple- 
minded family, homely yet kindly, 
so transformed Lady Mary’s grace- 
ful old rooms that they no longer 
looked the same place. And when 
Mary sat down with them at 
the a heavy-laden table, sur- 
rounded with the hum of so 


large a party, it was impossible 


for her to believe that everything 
was not new about her. In 
no way could the saddening re- 
collections of a home from which 
the chief figure had disappeared 
have been more completely broken 
up. Afterwards Mrs Turner took 


her aside, and begged to know 
which was Mary’s old room, “for 
I should like to put you there, as 
if nothing had happened.” “Oh, 
do not put me there !” Mary cried, 
“so much has happened.” But this 
seemed a refinement to the kind 
woman, which it was far better for 
her young guest not to “yield ” to, 
The room Mary had occupied had 
been next to her godmother’s, with 
a door between, and when it turn- 
ed out that Connie, with an elder 
sister, was in Lady Mary’s room, 
everything ‘catia perfectly ar- 
ranged in Mrs Turner’s eyes. She 
thought it was providential, with a 
simple belief in Mary’s powers that 
in other circumstances would have 
been amusing. But there was no 
amusement in Mary’s mind when 
she took possession of the old 
room “as if nothing had hap- 

ened.” She sat by the fire for 

alf the night, in an agony of 
silent recollection and thought, 
going over the last days of her 

odmother’s life, calling up every- 
thing before her, and realising, as 
she had never realised till now, 
the lonely career on which she was 
setting out, the subjection to the 
will and convenience of strangers 
in which henceforth her life must 
be passed. This was a kind wo- 
man who had opened her doors 
to the destitute girl ; but notwith- 
standing, however great the torture 
to Mary, there was no escaping 
this room, which was haunted by 
the saddest recollections of her 
life. Of such things she must no 
longer complain—nay, she must 
think of nothing but thanking 
the mistress of the house for her 
thoughtfulness, for the wish to be 
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kind which so often exceeds the 
performance. 

The room was warm and well 
lighted ; the night was very calm 
and sweet outside. Nothing had 
been touched or changed of all her 
little decorations, the ornaments 
which had been so delightful to her 

irlhood. A large photograph of 
fad y Mary held the chief place over 
the mantelpiece, representing her in 
the fulness of her beauty,—a photo- 
graph which had been taken from 
the picture painted ages ago by a 
Royal Academician. It was for- 
tunately so little like Lady Mary 
in her old age that, save as athing 
which had always hung there, and 
belonged to her happier life, it did 
not affect the girl; but no picture 
was necessary to bring before 
her the well-remembered figure. 
She could not realise that the 
little movements she heard on 
the other side of the door were 
any other than those of her mis- 
tress, her friend, her mother, for 
all these names Mary lavished 
upon her in the fulness of her 
heart. The blame that was being 
cast upon Lady Mary from all 
sides made this child of her bounty 
but more deeply her partisan, more 
warm in her adoration. She would 
not, for all the inheritances of the 
world, have acknowledged even to 
herself that Lady Mary was in fault. 
Mary felt that she would rather a 
thousand times be poor and have 
to gain her daily bread, than that 
she who had nourished and cher- 
ished her should have been forced in 
her cheerful old age to think, before 
she chose to do so, of parting and 
farewell and the inevitable end. 

She thought, like every young 
creature in strange and painful cir- 
cumstances, that she would be un- 
able to sleep, and did indeed lie 
awake and weep for an hour or 
more, thinking of all the changes 
that had happened ; but sleep over- 
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took her before she knew, while 
her mind was still full of these 
thoughts ; and her dreams were 
endless, confused, full of misery 
and longing. She dreamed a dozen 
times over that she heard Lady 
Mary’s soft call through the open 
door—which was not open, but 
shut closely and locked by the 
sisters who now inhabited the next 
room ; and once she dreamed: that 
Lady Mary came to her bedside 
and stood there looking at her 
earnestly with the tears flowing 
from her eyes. Mary struggled in 
her sleep to tell her benefactress 
how she loved her, and approved of 
all she had done, and wanted noth- 
ing—but felt herself bound as by a 
nightmare, so that she could not 
move or speak, or even put out a 
hand to dry those tears which it 
was intolerable to her to see ; and 
woke with the struggle, and the 
miserable sensation of seeing her 
dearest friend weep and being un- 
able to comfort her. The moon was 
shining into the room,throwing part 
of it into a cold full light, while 
blackness lay in all the corners. 
The impression of her dream was 
so strong that Mary’s eyes turned 
instantly to the spot where in her 
dream her godmother had stood. 
To be sure there was nobody there; 
but as her consciousness returned, 
and with it the sweep of painful 
recollection, the sense of change, 
the miserable contrast between the 
resent and the past, sleep fled 
ede her eyes. She fell into the 
vividly awake condition which is 
the alternative of broken sleep, 
and gradually, as she lay, there 
came upon her that mysterious 
sense of another presence in the 
room, which is so subtle and in- 
describable. She neither saw any- 
thing nor heard anything, and yet 
she felt that some one was there. 

She lay still for some time and 
held her breath, listening for a 
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movement, even for the sound of 
breathing, scarcely alarmed, yet 
sure that she was not alone. After 
awhile she raised herself on her 
pillow; and in a low voice asked, 
“ Who is there ? is any one there ?” 
There was no reply, no sound of 
any description, and yet the con- 
viction grew upon her. Her heart 
began to beat, and the blood to 
mount to her head. Her own 
being made so much sound, so 
much commotion, that it seemed 
to her she could not hear anything 
save those beatings and pulsings. 
Yet she was not afraid. After a 
time, however, the oppression be- 
came more than she could bear. 
She got up and lit her candle, 
and searched through the familiar 
room ; but she found no trace that 
any one had been there. The fur- 
niture was all in its usual order. 
There was no hiding-place where 
ni human thing could find refuge. 
en she had satisfied herself, and 
was about to return to bed, sup- 
pressing a sensation which must, 
she said to herself, be altogether 
fantastic, she was startled by a low 
knocking at the door of communi- 
cation. Then she heard the voice 
of the elder girl. “Oh, Miss 
Vivian—what is is? Have you 
seen 4 = 6 ?” A new sense of 
anger, disdain, humiliation, swept 
through Mary’s mind. And if she 
had seen anything, she said to her- 
self, what was that to those stran- 
ers? She replied, “ No, nothing; 
what should I see?” in a tone 
which was almost haughty in spite 
of herself. 
“TI thought it might be—the 
host. Oh, please, don’t be angry. 
thought I heard this door open, 
but it is locked. Oh! perhaps it 
is very silly, but I am so fright- 
ened, Miss Vivian.” 
_ “Go back to bed,” said Mary ; 
“there is no—ghost. I am going 
to situp and write some—letters. 


You will see my light under the 


door.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the girl. 

Mary remembered what a con- 
solation and strength in all wake- 
fulness had been the glimmer of 
the light under her godmother’s 
door. She smiled to think that 
she herself, so desolate as she was, 
was able to afford this innocent 
comfort to another girl, and then 
sat down and wept quietly, feeling 
her solitude and the chill about 
her, and the dark and the silence, 
The moon had gone behind a cloud, 
There seemed no light but her 
small, miserable candle in earth 
and heaven. And yet that poor lit- 
tle speck of light kept up the heart 
of another—which made her smile 
again in the middle of her tears, 
And by-and-by the commotion in 
her head and heart calmed down, 
and she too fell asleep. 

Next day she heard all the float- 
ing legends that were beginning to 
rise in the house. They all arose 
from Connie’s questions about the 
old lady whom she had seen go- 
ing up-stairs before her, the first 
evening after the new family’s ar- 
rival. It was in the presence of 
the doctor—who had come to see 
the child, and whose surprise at 
finding Mary there was almost 
ludicrous—that she heard the 
story. though much against his will, 

“There can be no need for 
troubling Miss Vivian about it,” 
he said, in a tone which wasal- 
most rude. But Mrs Turner was 
not sensitive. 

“When Miss Vivian has just 
come, like a dear, to help us with 
Connie!” the good woman cried. 
“ Of course she must hear it, doc- 
tor ; for otherwise, how could she 
know what to do?” 

“Ts it true that you have come 
here—here? to help—— Good 
heavens, Miss Mary, here?” 

“Why not here?” Mary said, 
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smiling as best she could. “I am 
Connie’s governess, doctor.” 

He burst out into that suppressed 
roar which serves a man instead of 
tears, and jumped up from his seat, 
clenching his fist. The clenched 
. fist was to the intention of the 
dead woman whose fault this was ; 
and if it had ever entered the doc- 
tor’s mind, as his mother supposed, 
to marry this forlorn child, and 
thus bestow a home upon her 
whether she would or no, no doubt 
he would now have attempted to 
carry out that plan. But as no 
such thing had occurred to him, 
the doctor only showed his sense 
of the intolerable by look and 
gesture. “I must speak to the 
vicar. I must see Furnival. It 
can’t be permitted,” he cried. 

“Do you think [ shall not be 
kind to her, doctor?” cried Mrs 
Turner, “Oh, ask her! She is 
one that understands. She knows 
far better than that. We're not 
fine people, doctor; but we’re kind 

eople. I can say that for myself. 

here is nobody in this house but 
will be good to her, and admire 
her, and take an example by her. 
To have a real lady with the girls, 
that is what I would give anything 
for ; and as she wants taking care 
of, poor dear, and petting, and an 
’ome——”” 

Mary, who would not hear any 
more, got up hastily, and took the 
hand of her new protectress, and 
kissed her, partly out of gratitude 
and kindness, partly to stop her 
mouth, and prevent the saying of 
something which it might have 
been still more difficu t to support. 
“You area real lady yourself, dear 
Mrs Turner,” she cried. (And this 
notwithstanding the one deficient 
letter : but many people who are 
much more dignified than Mrs 
Turner—people who behave them- 
selves very well in every other 
respect—say “ ’ome”). 
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“ Oh, my dear, I don’t make an 
retensions,”the good woman roe 3 
ut with a little shock of pleasure 

which brought the tears to her 

eyes. 

And then the story was told. 
Connie had seen the lady walk up- 
stairs, and had thought no harm, 
The child supposed it was some 
one belonging to the house. She 
had gone into the room which was 
now Connie’s room, but as that 
had a second door, there was no 
suspicion caused by the fact that 
she was not found there a little 
time after, when the child told her 
mother what she had seen. After 
this Connie had seen the same lady 
several times, and once had met 
her face to face. The child de- 
clared that she was not at all 
afraid. She was a pretty old lady, 
with white hair and dark eyes. 
She looked a little sad, but smiled 
when Connie stopped and stared at 
her—not an at all, but rather 
pleased—and looked for a moment 
as if she would speak. That was 
all. Nota word about a ghost was 
said in Connie’s hearing. She had 
already told it all to the doctor, 
and he had pretended to consider 
which of the old ladies in the 
neighbourhood this could be. In 
Mary’s mind, occupied as it was by 
so many important matters, there 
had been up to this time no great 
question about Connie’s apparition: 
now she began to listen closely, 
not so much from real interest as 
from a perception that the doctor, 
who was her friend, did not want 
her to hear. This naturally aroused 
her attention at once. She listened 
to the child’s description with 
growing eagerness, all the more 
because the doctor opposed. 

“ Now that will do, Miss Con- 
nie,” he said ; “ it is one of the old 
Miss Murchisons, who are always 
so fond of finding out about their 
neighbours. I have no doubt at all 
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on that subject. She wants to find 
you out in your oe naughtiness, 
whatever it is, and tell me.” 

“Tam sure it is not for that,” 
cried Connie. “Oh, how can you 
be so disagreeable? I know she is 
not a lady who would tell. Besides, 
she is not thinking at all about 
me. She was either looking for 
something she had lost, or—oh, I 
don’t know what it was !—and 
when she saw me she just smiled. 
She is not dressed like any of the 
people here. She had got no cloak 
on, or bonnet, or anything that is 
common, but a beautiful white 
shawl and a long dress, and it 
gives a little sweep when she 
walks—oh no! not like your 
rustling, mamma ; but all soft, like 
water—and it looks like lace upon 
her head, tied here,” said Connie, 
putting her hands to her chin, “in 
such a pretty, large, soft knot.” 

Mary had gradually risen as this 
description went on, starting a 
little at first, looking up, getting 
upon her feet. The colour went 
altogether out of her face—her 
éyes grew to twice their natural 
size. The doctor put out his 
hand without looking at her, and 
laid it on her arm with a strong 
emphatic pressure. “Just like 
some one you have seen a picture 
of,” he said. 

“Oh no. I never saw a picture 
that was so pretty,” said the child. 

“ Doctor, why do you ask her 
any more ? don’t you see, don’t you 
see, the child has seen he 

“Miss Mary, for God’s sake, 
hold your tongue ; it is folly, you 
know. Now, my little girl, tell 
me. I know this old lady is the 
very image of that pretty old lady 
_with the toys for good children, 
who was in the last Christmas 
number ?” 

“Oh!” said Connie, pausing a 
little. “Yes, Iremember ; it was a 
very pretty picture—mamma put 
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it . in-the nursery. No, sheis 
not like that, not at all, much 
prettier ; and then my lady is sorry 
about something—except when she 
smiles at me. She has her hair 
put up like this, and this,” the 
child went on, twisting her own 
bright locks. 

“ Doctor ! I can’t bear any more,” 

“My dear, you are mistaken, 
it is alla delusion. She has seen 
a picture. Ithink now, Mrs 
Turner, that my little patient had 
better run away and play. Takea 

ood run through the woods, Miss 

onnie, with your brother, and I 
will send you some physic which 
will not be at all nasty, and we 
shall hear no more of your old 
lady. My dear Miss Vivian, if 
oe will but hear reason! I have 

nown such cases a hundred times. 
The child has seen a picture, and it 
has taken possession of her im- 
agination. She is a little below 
par, and she has a lively imagina- 
tion: and she has learned some- 
thing from Prentiss, though pro- 
bably she does not remember that. 
And there it is! a few doses of 
quinine, and she will see visions no 
more.” 

“ Doctor,” cried Mary, “ how 
can youspeak so tome? You dare 
not look me in the face. You 
know you dare not : as if you did 
not know as wellas I do! dh, why 
does that child see her,and not me?” 

“There it is,’ he said, with a 
broken laugh ; “could anything 
show better that it is a mere delu- 
sion? Why, in the name of all that 
is reasonable, should this stranger 
child see her, if it- was anything, 
and not you?” 

Mrs Turner looked from one 
to another with wondering eyes. 
“ You know what it is?” she said. 
“Oh, you know who itis? Doe- 
tor, doctor, is it because my Connie 
is so delicate? is it a warning? is 
it—— ?” 
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“ Oh, for heaven’s sake ! you will 
drive me mad, you ladies. Is it 
this, andis it that? It is nothing, 
I tell you. The child is out of 
sorts, and she has seen some pic- 
ture that has caught her fancy— 
and she thinks she sees—— [ll 
send her a bottle,” he cried, jump- 
ing up; “that will put an end to 
all that.” 

“Doctor, don’t go away : tell 
me rather what I must do—if she 
is looking for something! Oh, 
doctor, think if she were unhappy, 
if she were kept out of her sweet 
rest |” 

“Miss Mary! for God’s sake, be 
reasonable. You ought never to 
have heard a word.” 

“ Doctor, think ! if it should be 
anything we can do. Oh, tell me, 
tell me! don’t go away and leave 
me: perhaps we can find out what 
it is.” 

“T will have nothing to do with 
your findings out. It is mere delu- 
sion. Put them both to bed, Mrs 
Tarner—put them all to bed! As 
if there was not trouble enough ! ” 

“What is it?” cried Connie’s 
mother ; “is it a warning ! Oh, for 
the love of God, tell me, is that 
what comes before a death?” 

When they were all in this state 
of agitation, the Vicar and his 
wife were suddenly shown into the 
room. Mrs Bowyer’s eyes flew to 
Mary, but she was too well-bred 
a woman not to pay her respects 
first to the lady of the house, and 
there were a number of polite- 
nesses exchanged, very breathless- 
ly on Mrs Turner’s part, before 
the new-comers were free to show 
the real occasion of their visit. 
“Oh, Mary, what did you mean 
by taking such a step all in a 
moment ? How could you come 
here of all places in the world? 
and how could you leave me 
without a word ?” the Vicar’s wife 
said, with her lips against Mary’s 
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cheek. She had already perceived, 
without dwelling upon it, the ex- 
citement in which all the party 
were. This was said while the 
Vicar was still making his bow to 
his new parishioner—who knew 
very well that her visitors had not 
intended to call: for the Turners 
were dissenters, to crown all their 
misdemeanors, besides being city 
people and nouveau riches. 
“Don’t ask me any questions 
just now,” said Mary, clasping 
almost hysterically her friend’s 
hand. “It was _ providential. 
Come and hear what the child has 
seen.” Mrs Turner, though she 
was so anxious, was too polite not 
to make a fuss about getting chairs 
for all her visitors. She post- 
poned her own trouble to this 
necessity, and trembling, sought 
the most comfortable seat for Mrs 
Bowyer, the largest and most im- 
osing for the Vicar himself, 


hen she had established them . 


in a little circle, and done her 
best to draw Mary too into a 
chair, she sat down quietly, her 
mind divided between the cares of 
courtesy and the alarms of an anx- 
ious mother. Mary stood at the 
table and waited till the commo- 
tion was over. The new comers 
thought she was going to explain 
her conduct in leaving them ; and 
Mrs Bowyer, at least, who was 
critical in point of manners, shiv- 
ered a little, wondering if perha 
(though she could not find it in 
her heart to blame Mary) her pro- 
ceedings were in perfect taste. 
“The little girl,” Mary said, be- 
ginning abruptly. She had been 
standing by the table, her lips 
apart, her countenance pea. 
ale, her mind evidently too muc 
absorbed to notice anything. “The 
little girl—has seen several times a 
lady going up-stairs. Once she met 
her and saw her face, and the lady 
smiled at her ; but her face was 
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sorrowful, and the child thought 
she was looking for something. 
The lady was old, with white hair 
done up upon her forehead, and 
lace upon ‘her head. She was 
deen, °-—here Mary’s voice be- 
gan to be interrupted from time 
to time by a brief sob,—“ in a long 
dress that made a soft sound when 
she walked, and a white shawl, and 
the lace tied under her chin in a 
large soft knot a 

“Mary, Mary!” Mrs Bowyer 
had risen, and stood behind the 
girl, in whose slender throat the 
climbing sorrow was almost visible, 
su a her, trying to stop her. 
“Mary, Mary!” she cried ; “oh, 
my darling, what are you thinking 
of? Francis! doctor! make her 
stop, make her — 

“Why should she stop?” said 
Mrs Turner, rising, too, in her agi- 
tation. “Oh, is it a warning, is it 
a warning? for my child has seen 
it—Connie has seen it.” 

“ Listen to me, all of you,” said 
Mary, with an effort. “You all 
know—who that is. And she has 
seen her—the little girl——” 

Now the others looked at each 
other, exchanging a startled look. 

“My dear people,” cried the 
doctor, “the case is not the least 
unusual. No, no, Mrs Turner, it 
is no warning—it is nothing of the 
sort. Look here, Bowyer ; you'll 
believe me. The child is very ner- 
vous and sensitive. She has evi- 
dently seen a picture somewhere of 
our dear old friend. She has heard 
the story somehow—oh, perhaps 
in some garbled version from Pren- 
tiss, or—of course they've all been 
talking of it. And the child is one 
of those creatures with its nerves 
all on the surface—and a little be- 
low par in health, in need of iron 
and quinine, and all that sort of 
thing. I've seen a hundred such 
cases,” cried the doctor—“a thou- 
sand such ; but now, of course, we’ll 











have a fine story made of it, now 
that it’s come into the ladies’ 
hands.” 

He was much excited with this 
long speech ; but it cannot be said 
that any one paid much attention 
to him. Mrs Bowyer was holding 
Mary in her arms, uttering little 
cries and sobs over her, and looking 
anxiously at her husband. The 
vicar sat down suddenly in his 
chair, with the air of a man who 
has judgment to deliver without 
the least idea what to say; while 
Mary, freeing herself unconsciously 
from her friend’s restraining em- 
brace, stood facing them all with a 
sort of trembling » dreant : and Mrs 
Turner kept on explaining ner- 
vously that—“ no, no, her Connie 
was not excitable, was not over- 
sensitive, never had known what a 
delusion was.” 

“This is very strange,” the 
Vicar said. . 

“Oh, Mr Bowyer,” cried Mary, 
“ tell me what I am to do !—think if 
she cannot rest, if she is not happy, 
she that was so good to everybody, 
that never could bear to see an 
one in trouble. Oh, tell me, te 
me what I am to do! It is you 
that have disturbed her with all 
you have been saying. Oh, what 
can I do, what can T do to give 
her rest ?” 

“My dear Mary! My dear 
Mary !” they all cried in different 
tones of consternation ; and fora 
few minutes no one could speak. 
Mrs Bowyer, as was natural, said 
something, being unable to endure 
the silence; but neither she nor 
any of the others knew what it was 
she said. When it was evident 
that the Vicar must speak, all were 
silent, waiting for him ; and though 
it had now become imperative that 
something in the shape of a judg- 
ment must be delivered, yet he was 
as far as ever from knowing what 
to say. 
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“ Mary,” he said, with a little 
tremulousness of voice, “ it is quite 
natural that you should ask me; 
but, my dear, I am not at all pre- 
pared to answer. I think you know 
that the doctor, who ought to know 
best about such matters——” 

“ Nay, not I. I only know about 
the physical; the other—if there 
is another—that’s your concern.” 

“ Who ought to know best,” re- 
peated Mr Bowyer; “for everybody 
will tell you, my dear, that the 
mind is so dependent upon the 
body. Isuppose he must be right. 
I suppose it is just the imagination 
of a nervous child working upon 
the data which has been given—-the 
picture; and then, as you justly 
remind me, all we have been 
saying——” 


“How could the child know what 


we have been saying, Francis?” 

“ Connie had heard nothing that 
any one hasbeen saying; and there 
is no picture,” 

“ My dear lady, you hear what 
the doctor says. If there is no 
— and she has heard nothing, 

suppose, then, your premises are 
gone, and the conclusion falls to 
the ground.” 

“What does it matter about 
premises ? ” cried the Vicar’s wife; 
“here is something dreadful that 
has happened. Oh, what nonsense 
that is about imagination ; chil- 
dren have no imagination. A dread- 
ful thing has happened. In heaven’s 
name, Francis, tell this poor child 
what she is to do.” 

“ My dear,” said the Vicar again, 
“ you are asking me to believe in 
purgatory,—nothing less. You 
are asking me to contradict the 
Church’s teaching. Mary, you 
must compose yourself. You must 
wait till this excitement has passed 
away.” 

“T can see by her eyes she did 
not sleep last night,” the doctor 
said, relieved. “ We shall have 
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her seeing visions too, if we don’t 
take care.” 

“ And, my dear Mary,” said the 
Vicar, “if you will think of it, it 
is derogatory to the dignity of the 
——-of our dear friends who have 
passed away. How can we suppose 
that one of the blessed would come 
down from heaven, and walk about 
her own house, which she had just 
left, and show herself to a—to a— 
little child who had never seen her 
before.” 

“Impossible,” said the doctor. 
“I told you so—a stranger—that 
had no connection withher; knew 
nothing about her——” 

“Instead of,” said the Vicar, 
with a slight tremor, “ making her- 
self known, if that was permitted 
to—to me, for example; or our 
friend here.” 

** That sounds reasonable, Mary,” 
said Mrs Bowyer ; “don’t you think 
so, my dear? If she had come 
to one.of us, or to yourself, my 
darling, I should never have won- 
dered, after all that has happened. 
But to this little child ? 

‘“* Whereas there is nothing more 
likely—more consonant with all 
the teachings of science—than that 
the little thing should have this 
hallucination, of which you ought 
never to have heard a word. You 
are the very last person——” 

“ That is true,” said the Vicar, 
“and all the associations of the 
place must be overwhelming. rs § 
dear, we must take her away wit 
us. Mrs Turner, I am sure, is very 
kind, but it cannot be good for 
Mary to be here.” 

“No, no! [ never thought so,” 
said Mrs Bowyer ; “I never inten- 
ded. dear Mrs Turner, we all 
appreciate your motives. I hope 
you will let us see much of you, 
and that we may become very good 
friends. But, Mary—it is her first 

rief, don’t you know ?” said the 
Vicar’s wife, with the tears in her 
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eyes; “she has alwaysbeen so much 
cared for,so much thought of all 
her life—and then all at once! 
You will not think that we mis- 
understand your kind motives ; but 
it is more than she can bear. She 
made up her mind in a hurry 
without thinking. You must 
not be annoyed if we take her 


away.” 
Mrs Turner had been looking 
from one to another while this 


dialogue went on. She said now, 
alittle wounded, “I wished only 
to do what was kind; but, perhaps, 
Iwas thinking most of my own 
child. Miss Vivian must do what 


she thinks best.” 

“You are all kind—too kind,” 
Mary cried ; “ but no one must say 
another word, please. Unless Mrs 
Turner should send me away, until 
I know what this all means, it is 
my place to stay here.” 


IX. 


It was Lady Mary who had 
come into the vicarage that after- 
noon when Mrs Bowyer supposed 
some one had called. She wan- 
dered about to a great many 
places in these days, but always 
returned to the scenes in which 
her life had been passed, and where 
alone her work could be done, if it 
were done at all. She came in 
and listened while the tale of her 
own carelessness and heedlessness 
was told, and stood by while her 
favourite was taken to another 
woman’s bosom for comfort, and 
heard everything and saw every- 
thing. She was used to it by this 
time: but to be nothing is hard, 
even when you are accustomed to 
it ; and though she knew that they 
would not hear her, what could she 
do but cry out to them as she 
stood there unregarded? “Oh, have 
pity upon me!” Lady Mary said ; 
and the pang in her heart was so 
great that the very atmosphere 
was stirred, and the air could 
scarcely contain her and the pas- 
sion of her endeavour to make her- 
self known, but thrilled like a harp- 
string to her cry. Mrs Bowyer 
heard the jar and tingle in the inani- 
mate world ; but she thought only 
that it was some charitable visitor 
who had come in, and ary softly 
away again at the sound of tears. 

And if Lady Mary could not 


make herself known to the poor 
cottagers who had loved her, or to 
the women who wept for her loss 
while they blamed her, how was 
she to reveal herself and her secret 
to the men who, if they had seen 
her, would have thought her a 
hallucination? Yes, she tried all, 
and even went along journey over 
land and sea to visit the Earl who 
was her heir, and awake in him 
an interest in herchild. And she 
lingered about all these people in 
the silence of the night, and tried 
to move them in dreams, since she 
could not move them waking. It is 
more easy for one who is no more 
of this world, to be seenand heard 
in sleep ; for then those who are 
still in the flesh stand on the bor- 
ders of the unseen, and see and 
hear things which, waking, they do 
not understand. But alas ! when 
they woke, this poor wanderer dis- 
covered that her friends remem- 
bered no more what she had said to 
them in their dreams. 

Presently, however, when she 
found Mary re-established in her 
old home, in her own room, there 
came to hera new hope. For there 
is nothing in the world so hard to 
believe, or to be convinced of, as 
that no effort, no device, will ever 
make you known and visible to 
those you love. Lady Mary being 
little altered in her character 
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though so much in her being, still 
believed that if she could but find 
the way, in a moment, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, all would be re- 
vealed and understood. She went 
to Mary’s room with this new hope 
strong in her heart. When they 
were alone together, in that nest 
of comfort which she had herself 
made beautiful for her child,—two 
hearts so full of thought for each 
other,—what was there in earthly 


- bonds which could prevent them 


from meeting? She went into the 
silent room, which was so familiar 
and dear, and waited like a mother 
long separated from her child, with 
a faint doubt trembling on the sur- 
face of her mind, yet a quaint joy- 
ful confidence underneath in the 
force of nature. A few words 
would be enough,—a moment, and 
all would be right. And then she 
pleased herself with fancies of how, 
when that was done, she would 
whisper to her darling what has 
never been told to flesh and blood; 
and so go home proud, and satisfied, 
and happy in the accomplishment 
of all that she had hoped. 

Mary came in with her candle in 
her hand, and closed the door be- 
tween her-and all external things. 
She looked round wistful with 
that strange consciousness which 
she had already experienced that 
some one was there. The other 
stood so close to her that the girl 
could not move without touching 
her. She held up her hands im- 
ploring, to the child of her love. 

he called to her, “Mary, Mary !” 
putting her hands upon her, and 
gazed into her face with an inten- 
sity and anguish of eagerness which 
might have drawn the stars out of 
the sky. And a strange tumult 
was in Mary’s bosom. She stood 
looking blankly round her, like one 
who is blind with open eyes, and 
saw nothing ; and strained her ears, 
like a deaf man, but heard nothing. 
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All was silence, vacancy, an empty 
world about her. She sat down at 
her little table, with a heavy sigh. 
“The child can see her, but she 
will not come to me,” Mary said, 
and wept. 

Then Lady Mar 
with a heart full of despair. She 
went quickly from the house, out 
into the night. The pang of her 
disappointment was so keen, that 
she could not endure it. She re- 
membered what had been said to 
her in the place from whence she 
came, and how she had been en- 
treated to be patient and wait. 
Oh, had she but waited and been 
patient! She sat down upon the ‘ 
oo a soul forlorn, outside of 
ife, outside of all things, lost in a 
world which had no place for her. 
The moon shone but she made no 
shadow in it; the rain fell upon 
her, but did not hurt her; the 
little night-breeze blew without 
finding any resistance inher. She 
said to herself, “I have failed. 
What am I that I should do what 


turned away 


they all said was impossible? It 
was my pride, because I have had 


my own way all my life. But 
now I have no way and no place 
on earth, and what I have to tell 
them will never, never be known. 
Oh my little Mary, a servant in 
her own house! And a word 
would make it right !—but never, 
never can she hear that word. I 
am wrong to say never; she will 
know when she is in heaven. She 
will not live to be old and foolish, 
like me. She will go up there 
early, and then she will know. 
But I, what will become of me? 
—for I am nothing here, and I 
cannot go back to my own place.” 

A little moaning wind rose up 
suddenly in the middle of the 
dark night, and carried a faint 
wail, like the voice of some one 
lost, to the windows of the sleep- 
ing house. It woke the children, 
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. and Mary, who opened her eyes come to her. But the vision had 
quickly in the dark, wondering come when she could not ‘see it, 


if perhaps now the vision might 


xX. 


On the other side, however, vis- 
ions which had nothing sacred in 
them began to be heard of, and 
Connie’s Ghost, as it ‘was called 
in the house, had various vulgar 
effects. A housemaid became hys- 
terical, and announced that she too 
had seen the lady, of whom she 
gave a description, exaggerated 

rom Connie’s, which all the house, 
hold were ready to swear she had 
never heard. The lady, whom 
Connie had only seen passing, went 
to Betsy’s room in the middle of the 
night, and told her, in a hollow and 
terrible voice, that she could not 
rest,opening a series of communica- 
tions by which it was evident all the 
secrets of the unseen world would 
soon be disclosed. And following 
upon this, there came a sort of 


er in the house—noises were © 


eard in various places, sounds of 
footsteps pacing, and of a long robe 
sweeping about the passages ; and 
Lady Bery's costume, and the 
head-dress which was so peculiar, 
which all her friends had recog- 
nized in Connie’s description, grew 
into something portentous under 
the heavier head of the foot-boy 
and the kitchen-maid. Mrs Pren- 
tiss, who had remained as a special 
favour to the new people, was 
deeply indignant and outraged by 
this treatment of her mistress. She 
appealed to Mary with mingled 
anger and tears. 

“T would have sent the hussy 
away at an hour's notice, if I had 
the power in my hands,” she cried; 
“but, Miss Mary,it is easily seen who 
is the real lady and who is not. Mrs 
Turner interferes herself in every- 
thing, though she likes it to be sup- 
posed that she has a housekeeper.” 


and now returned no more. 


“ Dear Prentiss, you must not 
say Mrs Turner is nota lady. She 
has far more delicacy of feeling 
than many ladies,” cried Mary. 

“ Yes, Miss Mary, dear, I allow 
that she is very nice to you; but 
who could help that ? and to hear 
my lady’s name—that might have 
her faults, but who is far above 
anything of the sort—in every 
mouth, and her costoome, that they 
don’t know how to describe, and to 
think that she would go and talk 
to the like of Betsy Barnes about 
what is on her mind! I think 
sometimes I shall break my heart, 
or else throw up my place, Miss 
Mary,” Prentiss said, with tears. 

“Oh, don’t do that ; oh, don’t 
leave me, Prentiss!” Mary said, 
with an involuntary cry of dismay. 

“Not if you mind, not if you 
mind, dear,” the housekeeper cried. 
And then she drew close to the 
young lady with an anxious look. 
“ You haven't seen anything ? ” she 
said. ‘That would be only natu- 
ral, Miss Mary. I could well un- 
derstand she couldn’t rest in her 
grave—if she came and told it all 
to you.” 

“ Prentiss, be silent,” cried Mary, 
“that ends everything between 
you and meif you say such a word. 
There has been too much said 
already—oh, far too much ! as if 
I only loved her for what she was 
to leave me.” 

“TI did not mean that, dear,” 
said Prentiss ; “ but——” 

“There is no but ; and everything 
she did was nght,” the girl cried 
with vehemence. She shed hot 
and bitter tears over this wrong 
which all her friends did to Lady 
Mary’s memory. “I am glad it 
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was 80,” she said to herself when 
she was alone, with youthful extra- 
vagance. “I am glad it was so ; 
for now no one can think that I 
loved her for anything but herself.” 

The household, however, was 
agitated by all these rumours and 
inventions. Alice, Connie’s elder 
sister, declined to sleep any longer 
in that which began to be called 
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the haunted room. She, too, began 
to think she saw something, she 
could not tell what, gliding out of 
the room as it began to get dark, 
and to hear sighs and moans in the 
corridors. The servants, who all 
wanted to leave, and the villagers, - 
who avoided the grounds after 
nightfall, spread the rumour far and 
near that the house was haunted. 


XI. 


In the meantime Connie herself’ prettiness! was I talking of pretti- 


was silent, and said no more of the 
Lady. Her attachment to Mary 
grew into one of those visionary 
passions which little girls so often 
form for young women. She fol- 


lowed her so-called governess wher- 
ever she went, hanging upon her 
arm when she could, holding her 
dress when no other hold was pos- 
sible—following her everywhere, 
like her shadow. The vicarage, 
jealous and annoyed at first, and 


all the neighbours indignant too, 
to see Mary metamorphosed into a 
dependant of the city family, held 
out as long as was against the 
good-nature of Mrs Turner, and 
were revolted by the spectacle of 
this child claiming poor Mary’s 
attention wherever she moved. 
But by-and-by all these strong 
sentiments softened, as was natural. 
The only real drawback was, that 
amid all these agitations Mary lost 
her bloom. She began to droop 
and grow pale under the observa- 
tion of the watchful doctor, who 
had never been otherwise than 
dissatisfied with the new position 


of affairs, and betook himself to 


Mrs Bowyer for sympathy and in- 
formation. “ Did you ever see a 
girl so fallen off ?” he said. “ Fal- 
len off, doctor! I think she is 
prettier and prettier every day.” 
“Oh,” the poor, man eried, with 
a strong breathing of impatience, 
“you ladies think of ‘nothing but 


ness? She must have lost a stone 
since she went back there. It is 
all very well to laugh,” the doctor 
added, growing red with stppressed 
anger, “ but I can tell you that is 
the true test. That little Connie 
Turner is as well as possible ; she 
has handed over her nerves to 
Mary Vivian. I wonder now if 
she ever talks to you on that sub- 
ject.” 

“ Who ? little Connie ?” 

“ Of course I mean Miss Vivian, 
Mrs Bowyer. Don’t you know 
the village is all in a tremble about 
the ghost at the Great House ?” 

“Oh yes, I knew; and it is very 
strange. I can’t help thinking, 
\doctor——” 

“We had better not discuss 
that subject. Of course I don’t 
put a moment’s faith in any such 
nonsense. But girls are full of 
fancies. I want you to find out 
for me whether she has begun to 
think she sees anything. She 
looks like it; and if something 
isn’t done she will soon do so, 
if not now.” 

“Then you do think there is 
something to see,” said Mrs Bowyer, 
clasping her hands ; “that has al- 
ways been my opinion: what so 
natural—— ?” 

“ As that Lady Mary, the great- 
est old aristocrat in the world, 
should come and make private 
revelations to Betsy Barnes, the 
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under housemaid——?” said the 
doctor, with a sardonic grin. 

“T don’t mean that, doctor ; but 
if she could not rest in her grave, 
poor old lady——” 

“ You think then, my dear,” said 
the vicar, “that Lady Mary, our 
old friend, who was as young in her 
mind as any of us, lies body and soul 
in that old dark hole of a vault ?” 

“ How you talk, Francis! what 
can a woman say between you hor- 
rid men ? I say if she couldn’t rest 
—wherever she is—because of leav- 
ing Mary destitute, it would be 
only natural—and I should think 
the more of her for it,” Mrs Bowyer 
cried. 

The vicar had a gentle profes- 
sional laugh over the confusion of 


his wife’s mind. But the doctor 
took the matter more seriously. 
“ Lady Mary is safely buried and 
done with. Iam not thinking of 
her,” he said ; “ but I am thinkin 
of Mary Vivian’s senses, whic 
will not stand this much longer. 
Try and find out from her if she 
sees anything: if she has come to 
that, whatever she says we must 
have her out of there.” 

But Mrs Bowyer had nothing 
to report when this conclave of 
friends met again. Mary would 
not allow that she had seen any- 
thing. She grew paler every day, 
her eyes grew larger, but she made 
no confession. And Connie bloomed 
and grew,and met no more old ladies 
upon the stairs. 


xii. 


The days passed on, and no new 
event occurred in this little his- 
tory. It came to be summer— 
balmy and green—and everything 
around the old house was delight- 
ful, and its beautiful rooms became 
more pleasant than ever in the 
long days and soft brief nights. 
Fears of the Earl’s return and of 
the possible end of the Turners’ 
tenancy began to disturb the 
household, but no one so much as 
Mary, who felt herself to cling as 
she had never done before to the 
old house. She had never got 
over the impression that a secret 
presence, revealed to no one else, 
was continually near her, though 
she saw no one. And her health 
was greatly affected by this vision- 
ary double life. 

his was the state of affairs on 
a certain soft wet day when the 
family were all within doors. 
Connie had exhausted all her 
means of amusement in the morn- 
ing. When the afternoon came, 
with its long,dull, uneventful hours, 
she had nothing better to do than 


to fling herself upon Miss Vivian, 
upon whom she had a special 
claim. She came to Mary’s room, 


disturbing the strange quietude of 


that place, and amused herself 
looking over all the trinkets and 
ornaments that were to be found 
there, all of which were associat- 
ed to Mary with her godmother. 
Connie tried on the bracelets and 
brooches which Mary in her deep 


mourning had not worn, and asked’ 


a hundred questions. The answer 

which had to be so often repeated, 

“That was given to me by m 

godmother,” at last called forth the 

child’s remark, “ How fond your 
odmother must have been of you, 
iss Vivian! she seems to have 
iven you everything ” 

“Everything !” cried Mary, with 
a full heart. 

“And yet they all say she was 
not kind enough,” said little Con- 
nie—“ what do they mean by that? 
for you seem to love her bi much 
still, though she is dead. Can one 

o on loving people when they are 
dead ?” 
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“Oh yes, and better than .ever,” 
said Mary ; “for often you do not 
know how you loved them, or what 
they were to you, till they are gone 
away.” 

Connie gave her governess a hug 
and said, “ Why did not she leave 
you all her money, Miss Vivian? 
everybody says she was wicked and 
unkind to die without——” 

“ My dear,” cried Mary, “do not 
repeat what ignorant people say, 
because it is not true.” 

“But mamma _ said Miss 
Vivian.” 

“She does not know, Connie— 
you must not say it. I will tell 
your mamma she must not say it ; 
for nobody can know so well as I 
do—and it is not truae——” 

“But they say,” cried Connie, 
‘that that is why she can’t rest in 
her grave. You must have heard. 
Poor old lady, they say she cannot 
rest in her grave because——” 

Mary seized the child in her 
arms with a pressure that hurt 
Connie. “ You must not ! you must 
not!” she cried, with a sort of 
panic. Was she afraid that some 
one might hear ? She gave Connie 
a hurried kiss, and turned her face 
away, looking out into the vacant 
rom. “It is not true! it is not 
true!” she cried, with a great ex- 
citement and horror, asif to stay a 
wound. “She was always good, 
and like an angel tome. She is 
with the angels. She is with God. 
She cannot be disturbed by any- 
thing—anything! Qh let us never 
say, or think, or imagine— !” Mary 
cried. Her cheeks burned, her 
eyes were fullof tears. It seemed 
to her that something of wonder 
and anguish and dismay was in the 
room round her—as if some one 
unseen had heard a bitter reproach, 
an accusation undeserved, which 
must wound to the very heart. 

Connie struggled a little in that 
too tight hold. “Are you fright- 


it, 


ened, Miss Vivian? what are you 
frightened for? No one can hear; 
and if you mind it so much, I will 
never say it again.” 

“You must never, never say it 
again. There is nothing I mind so 
much,” Mary said. 

“Oh!” said Connie,with mild sur- 
prise. Then as Mary’s hold relaxed, 
she put her arms round her beloved 
companion’s neck. “I will tell 
them all you don’t like it. I will tell 
them they must not—— Oh!” 
cried Connie again, in a quick 
astonished voice. She clutched 
Mary round the neck, oe 
the violence of the grasp whic 
had hurt her, and with her other 
hand pointed to the door. “ The 
lady! the lady! Oh, come and 
see where she is going!” Connie 
éried. 

Mary felt as if the child in her 
vehemence lifted her from her seat. 
She had no sense that her own 
limbs or her own will carried her 
in the impetuous rush with which 
Connie flew. The blood mounted 
to her head. She felt a heat and 
throbbing as if her spinewere onfire. 
Connie, holding by her skirts, push- 
ing her on, went along the corridor 
to the other door, now deserted, of 
Lady Mary’s room. “There, there! 
don’t you see her? She is going 
in,” the child cried, and rushed on, 
clinging to Mary, dragging her on, 
her light hair streaming, her little 
white dress waving. 

Lady Mary’s room was unoccu- 
pied and cold—cold, though it was 
summer, with the chill that rests 
in uninhabited apartments. The 
blinds were drawn down over the 
windows ; a sort of blank whiteness, 
greyness, was in the place, which 
no one ever entered. The child 
rushed on with eager gestures, 
crying “ Look ! look !” turning her 
lively head from side to side. 
Mary, in a still and passive ex- 
pectation, seeing nothing, looking 
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mechanically where Connie told 
her to look, moving like a creature 
in a dream, against her will, fol- 
lowed. There was nothing to be 
seen. The blank, the vacancy 
went to her heart. She no longer 
thought of Connie or her vision. 
She felt the emptiness with a 
desolation such as she had never 
felt before. She loosed her arm 
with something like impatience 
from the child’s close clasp. For 
months she had not entered the 
room which was associated with 
so much of her life. Connie and 
her cries and warnings passed from 
her mind like the stir of a bird or a 
fly. Mary felt herself alone with 
her dead, alone with her life, with 
all that had been and that never 
could be again. Slowly, without 
knowing what she did, she san 

upon her knees. She raised her 
face in the blank of desolation 
about her to the unseen heaven. 


Old Lady Mary: 


[Jan 


Unseen! unseen! whatever we 
may do. Godabove us, and those 
who have gone from us, and He 
who has taken them, who has 
redeemed them, who is ours and 
theirs, our only hope ; but all un- 
seen, unseen, concealed as much 
by the blue skies as by the dull 
blank of that roof. er heart 
ached and cried into the unknown, 
“Q God,” she cried, “I do not 
know where she is, but Thou art 
everywhere. O God, let her 
know that I have never blamed 
her, never wished it otherwise, 
never ceased to love her, and 
thank her, and bless her. God! 
God!” cried Mary, with a great 
and urgent cry, as if it were a 
a man’s name. She knelt there for 
a moment before her senses failed 
her, her eyes shining as if they ” 
would burst from their sockets, 
her lips dropping apart, her coun- 
tenance like marble-—. 


xii. 


“And She was standing there 
all the time,” said Connie, crying 
and telling her little tale after 
Mary had been carried away— 
“standing with her hand upon that 
cabinet, looking and looking, oh, 


as if she wanted to say something 
and couldn’t. | Why couldn’t she, 
mamma? Oh, Mr Bowyer, why 
couldn’t she, if she wanted so 
much? Why wouldn't God let 
her speak ? ” 


XIV. 


Mary had a long illness, and 
hovered on the verge of death. She 
said a great deal in her wanderings 
about some one who had looked at 
her. “ For a moment, a moment,” 
she would cry ; “ only a moment! 
and I had so much to say.” But 
as she got better nothing was said 
to her about this face she had seen. 
And perhaps it was only the sug- 

stion of some feverish dream. 

he was taken away, and was a 
long time getting up her strength; 
and in the meantime the Turners 
insisted that the drains ‘should 


be rae pa seen to, which 
were not at all in a perfect state. 
And the Earl coming to see the 
place, took a fancy to it, and de- 
termined to keep it in his own 
hands. He wasa friendly person, 
and his ideas of decoration were 
quite different from those of bis 

andmother. He gave away 4 
great deal of her old furniture, and 
sold the rest. 

Among the articles given away 
was the Tealian cabinet which the 
vicar had always had a fancy 
for; and naturally it had not 
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been in the vicarage a day before 
the boys insisted on finding out the 
way of opening the secret drawer. 


And there the paper was found in 
the most natural way, without any 
trouble or mystery at all. 


XV. 


They all gathered to see the 
wanderer coming back. She was 
not as she had been when she went 
away. Her face, which had been 
so easy, was worn with trouble ; 
her eyes were deep with things 
unspeakable. Pity and knowledge 
were in the lines which time had 
not made. It was a great event in 
that place to see one come back 
who did not come by the common 
way. She was received by the 
great officer who had given her 
permission to go, and her com- 
panions who had received her at 
the first all came forward, won- 
dering, to hear what she had to 
say: because it only occurs to 
those wanderers who have gone 
back to earth of their own will 
to return when they have accom- 
lished what they wished, or it 
is judged above that there is no- 
thing possiblemore. Accordingly 
the question was on all their lips, 
“You have set the wrong right— 
you have done what you desired ?” 

“Oh,” she said, stretching out 
her hands, “how well one is in 
one’s own place ! how blessed to be 
at home! I have seen the trouble 
and sorrow in the earth till my 
heart is sore, and sometimes I have 
been near to die.” 

“But that is impossible,” said 
the man who had loved her. 

“Tf it had not been impossible, 
I should have died,” she said. “I 
have stood among people who loved 
me, and they have not seen me nor 


known me, nor heard my cry. I 
have been outcast from all life, for 
I belonged tonone. Ihave longed 
for you all, and my heart has failed 
me. Oh how lonely it is in the 
world when you are a wanderer, 
and can be known of none——” 

“You were warned,” said he who ' 
was in authority, “ that it was more 
bitter than death.” 

“What is death?” she said. 
And no one made any reply. 
Neither did any one venture to 
ask her again whether she had 
been successful in her mission. 
But at last, when the warmth of 
her appointed home had melted 
the ice about her heart, she smiled 
once more and spoke. 

“The little children knew me; 
they were not afraid of me; the 
held out their arms. And God’s 
dear and innocent creatures 4 
She wept a few tears, which were 
sweet after the ice-tears she had 
shed upon the earth. And then 
some one, more bold than the rest, 
asked again, “ And did you accom- 
plish what you wished ?” 

She had come to herself by this 
time, and the dark lines were melt- 
ing from her face. “I am for- 
given,” she said, with a low cry of 
happiness. ‘She whom I wronged 
loves me and blessed me; and we 
saw each other face to face. I 
know nothing more.” 

“There is no more,” said all to- 
gether. For everything is included 
in pardon and love. 











Ur to this day I have fenced 
pretty wie with the winter. 

artly by luck, partly by manage- 
ment, I have escaped discomfort as 
the weather has become sharper. 
But to-day, somehow or other, the 
frost-king contrived to give mea 
palpable hit,—sent me home shiv- 
ering and aching physically, and 
morally with my teeth on edge. 
Well, i was soon in the vicinity of a 
good fire, giving hope that ease and 
equanimity would speedily be re- 
covered. I know, however, by ex- 
perience, that tranquillity does not 
return the moment one has seen the 
fire ; it is not until after some con- 
tinued sojourn near it that one is 
disposed to chirp out, “ Aha! Iam 
warm!” So, I thought, an hour er 
so ago, that I would turn discomfort 
to commodity, and take note of the 
bodily and mental process of re- 
covering an agreeable temperature. 
The result has been, not any addi- 
tion to physiological science, but 
this discursive paper which I am 
beginning to write. 

Eteseved only that the warmth, 
in its initial cherishing of my sys- 
tem, did not soothe or lull, but 
rather induced an irritability of 
body and an unpleasant activity of 
mind. It is impossible to recount 
the gun of thoughts which 
came in unbidden. The recollec- 
tion of them makes me think of 
the wonderful rifacciamento of his 
life which is set before a drowning 
man all in a few seconds; I was 
busy with all things whatsoever, 
and certain others. Gradually, 
however, this tumult of ideas sub- 
sided, as bodily comfort came back; 
the number and the pace of the 

hantasms decreased appreciably. 
he first stage of the warming pro- 
cess was over. 
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In the second my mind was still 
vivid enough to present certain 
subjects in quite new lights, and 
to make me resolve that I would 
forthwith give to the world the 
benefit of these conceptions. Bat, 
little by little, the lights and my 
resolution lost force ; the images 
began to drag slowly and to impress 
but little ; there did not, on recon- 
sideration, seem to be much to tell. 

Finally, as a delightful glow 
steals over me, ideas become ex- 
ceedingly sluggish and dull ; so far 
are wad from any longer intruding 
themselves on me, that I can hardly 
maintain any mental briskness at 
all. I am not going to sleep,— 
that is not it; but there is a void 
where ideas were lately so busy. 
This I feel disagreeably ; I have 
the desire to ponder still, but want 
material for the process. I cast 
about, hoping to find it. The 
light of day is now declining, and 
my gaze fastens more and more 
upon the fire, which is in a most 
cheerful state of combustion,— 
flame being rather scarce, but a 
deep red glow pervading the mass. 
To such a blank state am I reduced 
that I peer into the coals, which 
are now more fantastic than my 
mind is, to see if haply they have 
a suggestion worth accepting. 

Yes ; there is a tableau there, in 
red and grey and black, which at 
once commends itself to the barren 
fancy,—a tragic tableau. There 
are two hands, with parts of the 
arms behind them visible, but the 
rest of the body to which they 
belong not discernible. The hands 
are approaching,or leaving, a figure 
about whose whole form and condi- 
tion there can be no doubt. It is 
@ person suspended by the neck : I 
see the rope, a grey t 
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beam above from which it depends. 
The hanged one presents a ip 
cion of legs, but no arm at all, for 
he is clearly pinioned; and his head 
inclines to one shoulder, just like 
life,—no, like death—death by the 
hand of the law. Now, then, I 
have something to think of, and I 
think; but at first not so much 
about the principal figure in my 
fire-piece as about the two unowned 
arms. Of course I do just bethink 
me of the executions—all too few 
—which have been done upon the 
murderous villains over the water. 
But I am struck by two bodyless 
arms, which seem quite a stroke of 
genius in the fire artist, who must 
have remembered, when he moulded 
his group, that the skilful practi- 
tioner who, as finisher of the law, 
relieved us of the presence of so 
many scoundrels, has himself lately 
gone over to the majority, and 
sleeps in dull cold matter of some 
sort. It is only too true. Mr 
Marwood, who threw to the wolf- 
ish maw of death so many victims, 
has been himself appropriated by 
the bony one, and will scrag no 
more. 

Now the late Mr Marwood, 
though I had not the pleasure of 
his personal acquaintance, does, 
in his public character, present to 
my mind an interesting reflection or 
two. In his career may be per- 
ceived a new illustration of the 
mutability of terrestrial things, and 
of the influence of fashion in re- 
gard toeven hangmen. For the 
sentiments of society towards these 
indispensable officials are by no 
means immutable, although they do 
not vary suddenly or capriciously, 
but continue for long ‘periods in 
one direction, like the magnetic 
variation, or the precession of the 
equinoxes. It was Mr Marwood’s 
destiny to light upon a favourable 
tide in the affairs of hangmen ; and 
he had genius enough to take the 


current when it served, and so to 
mogeity his office. 
here have been times when the 
finisher of the law might calculate 
upon the rabble’s curse, and pro- 
bably upon some more solid ex- 
ression of the rabble’s disesteem, 
if he showed himself openly to the 
world ; wherefore it was his cus- ~ 
tom to go very softly, to use dis- 
guises often, and to withdraw from 
the busy haunts of men when not 
called by professional duties to 
offer himself to observation. But 
it was not Mr Marwood’s lot to 
be driven to obscurity for safety. 
The temper of the world in which 
he lived and operated was such, 
that if he did not excite love and 
gratitude, he inspired a certain 
respect and awe, which to some 
minds are the highest and most 
agreeable tribute. Men would tell 
their children “This is he ;” others 
would say, “Where ? which is Mar- 
wood?” So far were his move- 
ments from being stealthy or timid, 
that journalists announced his pro- 
resses, and the public seemed pro- 
foundly interested in revelations 
of his natural history. His food, 
recreations, and opinions were re- 
garded as important matters. We 
ali heard how, not long before his 
lamented decease, he was provided 
with an honourable seat, where he 
might hear the debates in the 
House of Commons. He was re- 
cognised there by our legislators, 
who were impressed by this near 
approach—this almost fusion of the 
authors and the finisher, the alpha 
and the omega, of the law. It 
is much to be wished that those 
honourable members who, by the 
testimony of a Minister of the 
Crown, are known to be “steeped 
to the lips in treason,” may have 
felt a few rigors at this proximity 
of “treason’s true goal and yielder 
up of breath,” 
Neither did the public interest 
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subside when the dread figure of 
the executioner was finally with- 
drawn from their view. Photo- 

hs of him have been, as we 
are told, sold in immense numbers. 
America has vied with his native 
land in seeking for relics of him. 
His ropes, his straps have been 
bidden for heavily, and dispatched 
to the four airts. While denizens 
of many lands thus compete for the 
tokens and implements of his craft, 


** Yea, beg a hair of him for memory,” 


we must confess that at least one 
hangman has gonedowrn tohis grave 
an object of—what shall we say ?— 
well, of curious consideration, and 
not of disgust and abhorrence. 
Now it is not so very long ago, for 
I can recollect the days when the 
hangman was regarded by country 
people with intense loathing and 
superstitious dread. At the time 
of which I speak, one functionar 
could not suffice for all England, 
let alone Wales and Ireland—tirst, 
because it did not require so much 
interest as it now does to get 
hanged, and there were a great 
many more “children of the 
cord”; secondly, because com- 
munication was not quite easy 
and certain; so that it did not do 
for the executioner to live far from 
his work. He was a very myste- 
rious individual, whose name was 
not generally known; he turned 
up from nowhere when he was 
wanted, and vanished into space 
when his work was done. All 
men would have avoided him, un- 
less they, might have sought him 
to do him injury. I rather think, 
however, that nineteen out of 
twenty would have preferred to 
give him a wide berth. As I 
peep my youth in an assize town, 
had opportunities of ascertaining 
the general feeling regarding the 
hangman. I quite remember one 
person delivering his sentiments on 


the subject as follows: “I s’pose 
there must be one of that trade, or 
we shouldn’t get rid of our rogues 
and murderers ; but he have got 
blood upon his hands” (in a figure, 
I presume) ; “ only as he’s useful I 
don’t want to do un no harm ; but 
eat with un, sleep with un, come 
anigh un if. I could help it—no, 
not I!!” —this said with a look 
of intense loathing. 

There comes back to me as I 
write the case of a landlady of a 
public-house, which had for a couple 
of nights given shelter to a quiet 
respectable-looking person dressed 
in black—a man who gave pretty 
liberal orders, and paid his bill on 
leaving without asking a question, 
A few hours after his departure 
she spoke in his praise to certain 
of her customers, one of whom 
said: “And do you know who 
your nice lodger was, Missus?” 
“*No,” she replied, “ I don’t know 
his name ; but he slept in No. 3.” 
“Then,” said the other, “No. 3 
held the hangman ; for I saw the 
man about here, and aferwards 
saw un at the hanging.” Where- 
upon the landlady fell down in 
convulsions, was carried to bed, 
and lay there very ill for some 
days, horrified at the idea that 
she had had the hangman in her 
house. 

So far my own testimony. But 
according to that of persons who 
could look back forty years, or, 
by’r Lady, half a century, farther 
than I could, the throttling busi- 
ness had once been managed in an 
exceedingly easy, friendly way; 
and I should think, from the anec- 
dote which I am about to relate at 
second-hand only, that the hang- 
man of those days could not have 
been especially odious to the com- 
munity. The executions, it seems, 
were then effected, not at or near 
the jail, but ona down just be- 


yond the town, where grew a con- . 
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venient tree with a strong project- 
ing bough which answered ad- 
mirably, according to the rude 
notions of old, for a gallows. In 
my earliest day the down had been 
enclosed, and the tree was not. I 
was given to understand that the 
progress, through part of the town, 
of the convict to the fatal tree (a 
distance of a mile or metus 
was effected in a cart drawn by 
one horse, and driven by the hang- 
man, who was then a native of the 
place, but who, being stricken in 
years, was aided and supported in 
the execution of bis duty by his 
spouse, who was more vigorous, 
and probably younger, than him- 
self. In the centre of the cart was 
the shell in which the body was to 
be carried to the grave ; and around 
this were arranged the condemned 
man, one or two of the sheriff’s 
retainers to guard him and witness 
the execution of the sentence, and 
the jail chaplain in his cassock. 
The exhortations and consolations 
of the. reverend gentleman were 
understood to be administered dur- 
ing the drive, so that there was 
need of but little delay for reli- 
gious purposes beneath the tree, 
where the cart was conveniently 
stopped. The ceremony consisted 
in, first, the descent of the sheriff’s 
men and the parson from the inte- 
rior of the cart, and the mounting 
into the same of the hangman ; 
second, of the scientific adjustment 
of the halter (the sufferer having 
been pinioned before he left the 
jail), and the return of the execu- 
tioner to terra firma ; thirdly, of 
the canting up of the cart simul- 
taneous! with the utterance of a 
“gee-up” to the horse, which last 
roceedings left the convict swing- 
ing, while the cart moved away to 
a short distance. On the occasion 
to which I particularly here refer, 
the male executioner simply legal- 
ised by his presence the course of 
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things, while his more efficient 
helpmate actually did the work of 
doom. The old lady was heard by 
my informant to say tenderly to 
the moribund one, while arranging 
preliminaries, “ Hold your head to 
one side, my dear; I won’t hurt 
ee,” 

In these days of form and punc- 
tilio, one can hardly realize the 
humble and rather slipshod course 
of justice which I have endeay- 
oured to describe. The sufferer, 


‘as it would seem, subscribed as 


readily as any other actor to the 
eternal fitness of things, and lent 
his neck to the cord with a sweet 
acquiescence. But his docility 
will appear less strange when we 
remember that he was pinioned, 
as has been said, and that crimi- 
nals of that period were invariably 
in heavy irons. His personal ob- 
jection to ay quietly hanged 
would therefore have been of but 
slight importance. As to how 
things would have gone if there 
had been a disposition among the’ 
perenne to (in Mrs Quickly’s 

rase) “bring a rescue or two,” 


b 

F aia not think of inquiring, and 
I shall never be able to ask now ; 
but I presume that the mages, 


was pretty well aware of the pub- 
lic sentiment, and would have pro- 
vided accordingly if there had been 
reason to apprehend interference. 
This long unthought-of tale has 
brought up another souvenir of long 
ago still connected with the image 
in the fire, which, with the sharp- 
ness of its edges calcined off, is yet 
apparent. There was a very hu- 
morous and quaint old fellow, who 
in the days of my youth performed 
the duties of sexton in the grave- 
ard of the assize town aforesaid. 
often had a chat with him while 
he was at his work, as did many 
another boy, for he was strangely 
amusing — much more so than 
either of Hamlet’s friends. | He 
D 
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told me one day of an adventure 
which went nigh to freezing my 
young blood, but which fascinated 
so that I demanded more and more 
particulars to feed my terror. He 
was (so he said) one night when in 
his youth—he had tried many 
trades and seen a good deal of 
the rural world before’ he took 
to grave-digging—he was, I say, 
returning home at night after a 
somewhat idle day ; for a man had 
been hanged, probably by the lady 
whom I have mentioned above. 
His way to his cottage lay through 
this very graveyard, where, during 
most of my acquaintance with him, 
he rei ed. despotically as curator, 
or, as he himself put it, “ steward 
of this vineyard of mortality ;” and 
as he sawed the corner where the 
convicts were buried, he was struck 
by hearing, in the otherwise quiet 
night, some sounds which appeared 
to him to be unusual and remark- 
able. He paused for a while to 
consider what they could possibly 
mean. “If I was inclined to be a 
fool now,” said he to himself, “I 
should say ‘twas some of the dead 
speaking, and go into fits wi’ 
fright.” Being too hard-headed 
for this he waited, turning possi- 
bilities in his mird, when at last 
it occurred to him that the con- 
vict’s body had most likely been 
deposited near where the sounds 
seemed to be coming from—for 
the noise continued while he com- 
muned with himself. No sooner 
did this idea of the convict strike 
him than he courageously left the 
path and made his way across the 
“vineyard,” groping his way at 
last to a new grave which he knew 
4 the soft earth under his feet. 

p from this grave came the 
unearthly—rather the very earthly 
—sounds. He was awed a good 
deal, but he did not lose his head. 
While a perspiration broke out all 
over him he decided, “This is no 
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ghostly business; the man hath 
come to life!” 

Off he set as fast as he could 
make his way in the dark across the 
graves; and having regained the 

ath, went at full speed to his 

ome. There, having aroused half- 
a-dozen of his neighbours, he told 
what he had discovered, and the 
account was received with incredu- 
lity, derision, or awe, according to 
the dispositions of his hearers ; but 
nobody believed the simple fact of 
which he had assured himself—viz., 
that the man was alive. He had, 
however, sufficient influence with 
them, believing or not, to induce 
them to get their delving tools, as 
he got his, and a rope, and to light 
alantern. It is a proof of his. 
having been a shrewd, thoughtful 
man, that, before they started again, 
he despatched one of their number 
to a doctor to tell what was be- © 
lieved to have occurred, and to ask 
his attendance. 

Confident from companionship 
the party then made haste to the 
graveyard, where every one of them 
was soon convinced that this was 
no fiction and no mistake, but that 
sounds, which in all probability 
proceeded from a living being, were 
coming up through the filling of a 
new grave. Thereupon they set to 
work with all their might in reliefs 
of two men each. hey had a 
depth of between four and five feet 
of mould to excavate, but that was 
speedily done by their accustomed 
arms. The tools struck on the 
wood of a coffin, the surface of 
which having been cleared of earth, 
no doubt now remained that the 
sounds which had appeared so mys- 
terious, and which were being con- 
tinued now almost as lustily a 
when first heard, were emitted from 
within it. As I understood the 
story they were not articulate 
sounds, but eager shouting aud 
hallooing. 
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Without delay they disinterred 
the shell, examining which by the 
light of the lantern, they soon pro- 
nounced it to be that of the man 
who had been hanged, judging from 
the frail construction and the ab- 
sence of letters and handles. More- 
over, they perceived that the weight 
of the earth had broken the lid near 
the man’s head. , 

At this time the doctor had not 
arrived, and the half-dozen clowns 
had to decide on what should row 
be done. Naturally enough they 
thought that air must be the thing 
principally required ; they also re- 
flected that the doctor, when he 
should arrive,could not judge of the 
state of things until he could see 
the patient. Accordingly they 
were unanimous to “have off ” the 
lid, which they at once accomplished 
by main force, laying hold of the 
edges of the fracture. Instead of 
seeing the man whom they had un- 
earthed revive on taking in the fresh 
air, they perceived that the shout- 
ing ceased, and by the glimmer of 
the lantern they looked on a seem- 
ingly inanimate body. This unex- 
pected and unsatisfactory result of 
their exertions discouraged and 
perplexed them ; and they were 
about to lift the man out as a pre- 
liminary to using such restoratives 
as they could think of, when they 
were somewhat relieved by the 
arrival of the doctor. The latter, 
after a short examination, said that 
he believed the body to be dead ; 
and no effort. could bring again the 


least appearance of animation. He. 


gave full credit to the story of the 
poor fellows who had worked so 
earnestly and to so little purpose, 
and explained how, through the 
bungling work of the old hangman, 
or the hangwoman, the neck had 
never been broken ; furthermore, 
that when the coffin-lid gave way 
by reason of the weight of the earth, 
it broke, the man’s nose and so 


brought him back to such a state 
of semi-consciousness as led to his 
shouting. “Had I been with you 
five minutes earlier,” said he, “it is 
emer that he might have been 

ully restored; but you made a 
fatal mistake, my lads, in letting 
the full volume of the air come to 
him at first. That overpowered 
the feeble spark of life that was 
in him. He died beside his own 
grave. But you acted humanely 
and for the best; his life; remember, 
was already forfeit to the law; and 
you must let that console you for 
your lost labour.” Ido not give 
this story merely on the authority 
of the old sexton : the doctor had 
been many years dead when I first 
heard it ; but his sons and daugh- 
ters were living and well known to 
me, and from them I obtaineda 
full confirmation of the tale. 

I have just two or three words 
more to say about this old sexton, 
for one memory brings another in 
its train. He was, as I have said, 
most quaint and pret but he 
had a caustic tongue, and a ready 
answer foreverybody. His humour 
and his anecdotes fascinated boys 
who could not resist the tempta- 
tion of listening to him while he 
was at his work, and of sometimes 
venturing to bandy words with him 
in order to draw him out. But 
this latter was a dangerous experi- 
ment, and very likely to bring con- 
fusion to the essayist. I do, how- 
ever, remember to have heard the 
old fellow once, and once only, a 
little “ shut up.” Several boys were 
standing round a grave which he 
was digging, and in which he was 
sunk to the shoulders, while his 
old mouth, which was still above 
ground, was giving forth saws and 
repartees with great vivacity. He 
was in one of his most brilliant 
moods. Presently there came u 
part of a decayed jawbone an 
two or three loose teeth,which were 
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not decayed at all, but white and 
clean. One of these teeth a lad of 
his audience picked up, and having 
examined it, deposited in a tiny 
space which time had made be- 
tween a monument and a wall. 
The sexton, having observed this 
action, interrupted his discourse 
and apostrophised the offender— 
“ My dear,” said he—this being 
his usual address to young and old 
on peaceful occasions—“ My dear, 
why do ’ee do that? How dare 
ee? Don’t you know that that 
tooth will be called for one day ?” 
To which the graceless youth 
replied, “ Yes, certainly, Uncle’ 
illie ; that is just why I did 
it. We shall know where to 
find it.” 
There was no answer, but the 
elder’s eyes danced, and he laughed 
inwardly. 


My pendent figure has quite 
burned away while I have been 
letting my pen run. Where it ap- 


peared there is a great space now 
among the coals ; and as I regard 
the space more particularly, I per- 
ceive that it has bounds, and that 
the form is that of a teacup, the 
resemblance being the more strikin 

from the figure of a spoon stand- 
ing up in it. Now I am not 
very curious in china cups, or cups 
of any kind, but I own to having 
had, in these latter days, some sad 
thoughts on the declining reputa- 
tion of tea itself. It is no longer 
the beverage which “cheers but 
not inebriates ;” if we listen to the 
most radical of our dietists, it is a 
rank poison. I am not sure but 
that it is more deadly than the 


long-denounced alcohol, which has 
been so thoroughly vilified that its 
learned assailants can find no con- 
venient bit of surface on which to 


the Fire. 
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implant a stab or a kick, and so 
are driven to attack a new offender, 
Now tea does, in these circum- 
stances, exceedingly well to be 
angry. After the way in which 
we English,not so long ago,thought 
proper to laud and cherish it, it 
may well complain that our heart 
is no longer towards it as of yore— 
“Ee my manyefaults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound ?” 

I can remember when I lay in a 
tropical fever, and my soul desired 
drink. “Take some tea,” said my 
doctor ; “tea will only soothe and 
heal you: take as much as you 
like of that.” Now I suppose that 
I should, in the same circum- 
stances, be told to refrain from 
tea as from perdition. 

So good was the reputation of 
tea officially, that great efforts were 
made in her Majesty’s navy, about 
thirty years ago, to increase the 
consumption of it. The proffered 
extra allowance of tea was as com- 
pensation for a reduced allowance 
of grog, and little favour did it 
find from Jack, however graciously 
it may have been regarded by his 
masters. There was to be no 
forcing of its adoption, but un- 
limited persuasion was to be used in 
order that it might be voluntarily 
accepted. One captain told me 
that he had assembled his tars, 
and exhorted them, as eloquentl 
as he knew how, to refuse the evil, 
and to choose the good (as it was 
-then the fashion to consider it). 
When he had said his say, know- 
ing that Jack’s first feeling would 
be one of indignation, he said he 
would not ask for an answer then, 
but would receive it three days 
after, by which time they would 
have been able to think calmly 
















1 The mode of addressing, and speaking of, an old man in the far west of England, 
from whence, I doubt not, it was exported to America. 
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over the proposal. At the end of 
three days the ship’s company, 
choosing purposely to misunder- 
stand the offer, intimated, through 
a deputation, their gratitude for 
the choice which had been allowed 
them, and their determination to 
give up their present ration of tea, 
and to get a trifle more grog! In 
spite of the sailors’ ingenuity, and 
their preference for alcohol, tea, 
backed by the Admiralty, before 
long carried the day. But how is 
it to be in the navy of the near 
future? It seems as if, should the 
disrepute into which tea is falling 
become more and more confirmed, 
the mariners, managing matters 
discreetly, might recover some of 
their lost, but ever-regretted, grog. 
Grog itself (that is to say, rum 
and water, which appears to be 
what grog originally signified) was 
once itself an alteration in his 
ration very distasteful to Jack 
when it was made. He had been 
accustomed to consume his rum 
raw, or at any rate to receive his 
allowance undiluted, and to deal 
with it as he pleased. It seldom 
pleased him, , fancy, to mix it 
with water ; and bitter and con- 
temptuous was his denunciation of 
the new-fangled and “lubberly” 
grog. The new mixture was in- 
troduced by Admiral Vernon, who 
had been long known in the service 
as “Old Grog,” because he wore 
grogram breeches. So Jack, in 
the bitterness of his soul, bestowed 
on the emasculated drink the name 
of its author and introducer.’ 


I look into my fire once more, 
but there really is not in it at the 
moment the likeness of anything, 
so far as I can discover; so that 
even the fire isnot at all times a 
certain generator of thought. So 
I'fall to musing on the many gen- 
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erations of Englishmen who have 
enjoyed themselves before a sea- 
coal fire,of the worship (established, 
as it seemed, thirty or forty years 
ago) accorded to the grate in an 
English apartment, and of the pros- 
pect which is now opening of this 
time-honoured fixture being dis- 
placed by some modern invention, 
as itself superseded the capacious 
open hearth of long ago. For four 
or five centuries sea-coal has been 
burned in our seaports and large 
towns. We have become wedded 
to our chimney-corners and our 

enial fires, the hospitable blaze of 

hristmas, the enlivening warmth 
of the domestic hearth, the legen- 
dary glow in the twilight. It will 
be a hard lesson how to do without 
the familiar presence through a 
northern winter. But most things, 
even the most cherished, have to 
give way before the march of-in- 
vention and improvement. With 
so nag | means—hot air, hot water, 
gas, electricity —of distributin 
warmth through a building, it wil 
not be possible much longer to 
adhere to the bearing of this pon- 
derous, grimy coal all over a house, 
to tolerate the dust caused by the 
open fire, to be exposed to the con- 
fusing downward puff of smoke, 
which even the most skilfully con- 
structed chimney will sometimes 
let slip into one’s chamber. Our 
wonted fires, and their ashes too, 
are unhappily doomed. 

The change from the log and 
fagot crackling on the stones to 
the compact grate of coals cannot 
have been a very trying one. The 
most noteworthy feature of it must 
have been the necessity which it 
brought of sitting round the chim- 
ney instead of in it, and the greatly 
increased facilities of working or of 
amusing one’s self afforded by the 
position of the fire being such that 








' See the word grog in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
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its warmth could be enjoyed with- 
out quitting the table or the lights. 
I can remember old-fashioned coun- 
try cottages with capacious chim- 
neys, into the throats of which it 
was necessary to move if one would 
revel in the full comfort of the fire. 
The chimney, as it descended into 
the room, expanded like the upper 
parts of a pavilion, and overarched 
a large recess which was all hearth. 
The settle was, as I think, always 
outside in front of the fire, but 
small seats were placed in the chim- 
ney on either side of the fuel : any 
benumbed wretch who could anchor 
himself there, and get a branch or 
two of dried furze thrown on to the 
red embers while he reposed his 
feet on the glowing stones, would 
find it much “pleasanter than 
Moscow.” 

But the change from the visible 
fires to pipes or wires will be far 
more thorough than that of the 
flat hearth or the dogs into the con- 
taining grate. The characteristics 
of our race will, as one may sup- 

ose, be altogether altered when a 
riton can no longer boast of his 
own fireside. Will meditation, in 
these latitudes, ever be so pleasant 
or so profitable when there shall 
be no fire to softly entrance one? 
It is little to be doubted that our 
composers, no matter in what strain, 
though they may have professed 
to take their inspiration oom the 
enwood or from pastures in 
eference to classical examples, did, 
most of them, wander into dream- 
land under the enchantment of a 
cheering fire more frequently than 
reclined on the sward and fanned 
by fresh breezes. “The slighted 
shepherd’s trade,” as Milton calls 
the composition of poetry, has been 
followed, are ve by a snug fire- 
side near to which no sheep ever 
found his way except in the guise 
of mutton. In a warm climate the 
poet may enjoy his inspiration and 


his comfort under a far-spreading 
beech-tree, and fancy himself a 
shepherd and his pen a rustic pipe ; 
but a tranquillising fire like this of 
mine has assisted at the birth of 
most English poetry. I will, how- 
ever, confess chat there is one Eng- 
lish poet who, let the actual truth 
be as it ma oe I daresay he piped 
and pace § sheep as little as any), 
will always to me appear.to have 
sung his song in view of the scenes 
which he describes. I used to read 
his “ Pastoral Ballad,” attracted b 
its melody, before, as I think, 
could understand a line of it. Little 
by little, after frequent porings, 
the meaning began to unfold and 
to burn itself into my fancy. I 
never doubted in those days, I do 
not wish to doubt now, and I re- 
fuse to entertain anydoubt that may 
intrude itself, that Shenstone lay 
inditing his good matter beside 
his “fountains all bordered with 
moss” and his banks that were 
“furnished with bees.” The scenes, 
poet and all, revealed themselves 
to me in vision, and though my 
right hand has forgotton much of 
its cunning, I have never forgot- 
ten that lovely landscape. Spite 
of the glass-papering of the world 
and the whips and scorns of time, 
I can still recover the reflection 
of a fresh and youthful emotion 
by following mentally Shenstone’s 
familiar chime. 


But, behold, it is no longer all 
barren in the fire! While I have 
been jotting down my thoughts 
about grates and fuel, the coals 
before me have taken intelligible 
form, and there is the counterfeit 
presentment of a man, head low- 
est, falling down, or being washed 
down, a steep slope into what may 
be the sea, or perhaps the bottom- 
less pit. It is not unmistakably 
clear about the “washing down. 
I think I assumed that, because the 
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falling person closely resembles a 
figure which I saw lately in an 
engraving, where, without doubt, 
the fall is caused by a torrent, and 
a prettypowerful one—nothing less 
than a general deluge. It is not 
an engraving after any master who 
has painted the deluge. No; this 
is a deluge, one of many ; for it is 
the doctrine of the author of the 
book containing the engraving,and, 
as I understand him, of the pic- 
ture, that deluges have in past 
times occurred often on the earth 
at regular intervals of time; and 
that, for many ages to come, they 
will periodically recur. 

I pause for a moment just to 
state that, although the writer of 
the book makes not the slightest 
allusion to the “ bow in the cloud,” 
or to the comforting words, “neither 
shall all flesh be cut off any more 
by the waters of a flood ;, neither 
shall there be a flood any more 
to destroy the earth,” I have not 
forgotten them. It would, I sup- 
pose, be beneath the dignity of 
modern philosophy to notice in 
any way the sacred writings ; but 
Tam thankful to say that I am 
not a philosopher, and that I do 
not anticipate another flood. That 
being explained, I go on to say 
that Iwasa good deal entertained 
by the book in question,’ where 
the theories are ingeniously put 
and argued. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the waters of this 
our globe, or the greatest volume 
of them, pass at regular intervals 
northward or southward, from one 
hemisphere to the other. The last 
rush, which he allows us to call 
the Noachian deluge, was from 
north to south ; hence we see that 
the portion of the southern hemi- 
sphere covered by water is much 
more extensive than that so covered 
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in the northern. But’ this will be 
all changed when the next deluge 
shall occur. Then the waters 
which now flood the southern 
hemisphere will roll northward, 
devastating as they go, discover- 
ing southern continents and large 
islands, but drowning our north- 
ern latitudes, and allowing the dry 
land to appear but sparingly. : 

Deluges,according to this writer, 
have occurred,and will occur,every 
10,500 years; so that, supposing 
the last deluge to have been any- 
where near where the Scriptural 
chronology puts it (which supposi- 
tion he allows), we must be a long 
way from another cataclysm. The 
centre of gravity of our globe, as 
Mr Walker believes, is always 
shifting by almost imperceptible 
degrees, from the same causes 
which produce the nutation of the 
poles. Then the movement of the 
centre of gravity causes a varia- 
tion in tke inclination of the axis, 
all which effects together are of 
necessity followed by great revolu- 
tions in the temperature at the 
equatorial poles,—the accumula- 
tion of cold at one pole, the break- 
ing up of ice at the other,—until 
the great bouleversement takes 
place, which makes a sweep of 
nearly everything from hemisphere 
to hemisphere. e thinks it pos- 
sible that in some favoured parts 
of the earth—Central Asia, for 
example—some very few of the 
human race may, by climbing the 
highest mountains, escape with 
their lives from the deluges; but 
as all the works of men, and nearly 
all the species, will have been de- 
stroyed, these will have to begin 
the world again in a destitute and 
helpless state, which must soon 
become savage. 

No sooner is a deluge accom- 
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plished, than natural causes begin 
to make for another in the con- 
trary direction, which causes will 
consummate their effects a hundred 
centuries or so further on in time. 
The writer’s mind seems first to 
have been turned to the thought 
of these deluges, by pondering the 
well-known truth that in the crust 
of the earth are found deposits, it 
om | be of coal, it may be of stone, 
and so on, one over another, but 
separated one from another by 
some well-defined intervening de- 
posits of a different kind, as the 
so-called “ dirt-beds” at Portland 
Island. Nowa force which will 
carry to almost the same spot the 
same kind of matter which a sim- 
ilar force has borne thither cen- 
turies before, can scarcely have 
been an accidert, but must pro- 
bably have been generated by a 
condition of things which comes 
about in a fixed order, and the 


consequences of which operate 
upon almost the same lines as at 
the former period or periods. One 
way of explaining these pheno- 


mena was by a_ succession of 
deluges pouring along in exactly 
the same directions at long inter- 
vals of time, each interval having 
allowed the accumulation of the 
dividing matters which separate 
the great diluvial deposits. Again, 
the irresistible momentum of a 
mighty deluge, being sufticient to 
bear on its billows, and to sweep 
along with it the bodies of animals 
as well as much inorganic matter, 
afforded a plausible explanation of 
the strange and unnatural neigh- 
bourhoods in which these animal 
remains are found—inhabitants of 
ee climates among the ice, 
and vice versd. For a deluge 
having destroyed terrestrial ani- 
mal life in the temperate or torrid 
zone, would have no difficulty in 
bearing off the carcasses of its vic- 
tims toarctic or antarctic regions 
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as the case might be, and in there 
disposing of them so that the ice 
might for centuries preserve their 
forms and avert corruption. 

In regard to the profound cal- 
culations which havefixed the 
nature, causes, and times of the 
cyclical deluges, Mr Walker leans 
chieffy upon a Frenchsavant named 
Alphonse J. Adhemar, who has 

ublished a work entitled ‘ Révo- 
fations de la Mer,’ wherein the 
circumstances of these deluges are 
philosophically set forth. I should 
much incline to the suspicion that 
neither Mr Walker nor M. Adhe- 
mar has got within many degrees 
of the truth concerning these mat- 
ters which they both pretend to 
expound so completely. It wil 
(considering what their subject is) 
be a marvel if they have grasped 
the whole of it: if they have not 
graspedethe whole, no wise man 
will care much for the dreams and 
fancies which a partially under- 
stood subject has suggested. 

But all of us are not wise’ men ; 
nay, if our late howling dervish 
spake sooth, we are “mostly fools.” 
It is, therefore, not utterly impos- 
sible that the ideas which we have 
noted may find favour with Mr 
Bradlaugh or some other great 
leader of men, or that they may 
evoke an eloquent and learned 
speech from one of Mr Bradlaugh’s 
friends and supporters who is 
known to be somewhat fickle as to 
his convictions ; so it may be,fora 
time, accepted. In that day the 
almanacs will have to distinguish 
the year to which they may be 
adapted, not only as the first, 
second,or third from the bissextile, 


‘or as the bissextile itself, but also 


as the year of the deluge, or by an 
ordinal number, varying from one 
to ten thousand five hundred, and 
indicating the years that have 
— since the last deluge, or that 

ave to pass before the next. And 
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what an advantage will be enjoyed 
by the disciples of Mr Walker and 
M. Adhemar when the next sweep 
shall come ! They are forewarned ; 
and if, therefore, anything may be 
done with the view of escaping de- 
struction (it is six thousand years 
off as yet), they may take their 
measures in time. Stores of pro- 
visions and hutting gear may be 
collected near the peaks of the 
Himalayas and Andes, or possibly 
a few Babels may be built in shel- 
tered situations, or strong ironclads 
constructed by those who prefer to 
trust themselves to the waters. 
The simple people of Noah’s time 
were, as we know, utterly impro- 
vident. If they had an Adhemar 
they didn’t listen to him, but were 
eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark, 
and knew not till the flood came 
and took them all- away. The 
thing does not very nearly concern 
any of the present generation, but 
we can fancy that there may be 
much excitement as the time draws 
near ; that war and politics will be 
treated with unwonted indifference; 
and that a speech or book, to excite 
attention, must contain some sug- 
gestion “How to weather the 
deluge.” 


But I am turned away from 
deluges by the discovery that my 
drowning figure anticipatory of the 
_ year 8200 or thereabouts has dis- 
appeared, and has been succeeded 
by a Chinaman who is constructed 
to a much larger scale than the 
diluvian. His pigtail is beauti- 
fully developed ; his vesture cun- 
ningly variegated, and of unusual 
brilliancy ; to my untutored eye 
he appears a mandarin, or some 
very distinguished person. By the 
general public of this country he 
would, I opine, be as imperfectly 
comprehended as by myself. But 
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surely Chinamen are destined to 
become much more familiar than 
they are at present to the average 
European. With whatever jealousy 
their Government mayendeavour to 
shut out barbarians with their pry- 
ing eyes, their people seem disposed 
to spread freely over barbarian ter- 
ritories. If we may not go to them, 
they come to us, and so open the 
way to a more complete under- 
standing between us. Not impro- 
bably the unhappy complication 
which just now threatens a rup- 
ture between the French Republic 
and the brother of the sun and 
moon, may tend to break down 
barriers. hether a little stir- 
ring up may, when all shall be 
taken into account, operate for the 
benefit of the Celestials, it is hard 
for a European todetermine. But 
it is not so difficult to see that for 
France the position which she oc- 
cupies in regard to China is exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous to her gen- 
eral interests. France cannot, for 
some reason or other, be at rest 
and enjoy her goods in peace ; 
while every effort which she makes 
with a view of bettering her posi- 
tion seems to only take ) farther 
from that consideration and pros- 
perity which she is so anxious to 
enjoy. 

The ill-advised actions of which 
France has been of late rather pro- 
lific, produce in foreigners a belief\ 
that she has a good deal lost con- 
fidence in herself—a failing by no 
means frequent with her. She is 
much disposed to imitate the fret- 
ful porcupine in sticking out her 
quills, while conscious, no doubt, 
that quarrels just now would be 
highly inconvenient for her. Her 
dignity is declining, and she is- 
waspish and dangerous. If her 
unsatisfactory condition had en- 
dured but for a short time, it 
might be set down to an accident, 
and the cure of it be looked for 
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at no distant date. But though 
this or that particular trouble of 
France may be a passing evil, 
trouble of some kind has been con- 
tinually upon her for a hundred 
years. She has never, since the 
date of her first great revolution, 
settled to a stable or lasting form 
of government, or been able to 
prosper. Three times since those 
days has her capital been in the 
power of a victorious foreign 
enemy ; and the tribulation which 
has fallen to her through her wars, 
and through the perversity and 
restlessness of her people, it would 
be hard to recount. It was the 
frantic aspiration of the first Re- 
public to break utterly with the 
past ; not to correct abuses and to 
improve relations between classes 
and orders, but to blot out every- 
thing which men had been accus- 
tomed to respect, and lean to, and 
shape their lives by. No doubt 
there was an intention to form a 
new order of things ge a 
just, benevolent, and admirable ; 
and to clear the stage for this, a 
wreck was to be made of all things 
old, the more complete the better. 
The regenerators had to learn that 
to construct a system out of chaos 
is not a simple or easy task. Po- 
litical and social institutions, how- 
ever ingeniously conceived, require 
time to consolidate them and make 
them fit each other. Old and estab- 
lished things are the only safe 
foundation on which to build 
new. 

The above considerations, how- 
ever, seem hardly to occur to rev- 
olutionists while they are making 
the paths straight for their attrac- 
tive changes. They encounter, of 
course, opposition from those estab- 
lishments against which they have 
declared war ; and some of these 
being very strong and very defen- 
sible, resist vigorously, and give a 
great deal of trouble to the reno- 


vating forces. By degrees the re- 
sisting bodies occupy the attention 
of reformers to the exclusion for 
the present of all plans of recon- 
struction. It is seen that before 
any progress can be vaunted in 
that direction, a clean sweep must 
be made of these hindrances to the 
amelioration of government and of 
society. All the ardour for the 
new is turned into hatred of the 
old—of everything that can make 
the faintest struggle for its own 
existence. Old things are de- 
nounced as abominable,—the con- 
demnation of them is frantic and 
unscrupulous, and.down they go in 
one vast and common ruin. By- 
and-by, when all the enemies of 
revolution have been trodden under 
foot, it is found that there is no- 
thing firm on which to commence 
the putting together of the new 
system. This was the case of the 
French Revolutionists. They had 
destroyed something more than the 
enemies of revolution; they had de- 


molished and scattered the basisand. 


framework on which alone a system 
could have been built extempore. 
Emperors tried to build and failed ; 
monarchs tried and failed; re- 
publics have tried and failed. The 
century which has passed since the 
great overthrow has not sufficed to 
bring cohesion to the new parts or 
any of them ; and there is nothing 
to guide our minds in the attempt 
to discern the term of this relaxa- 
tion of all wholesome ties. An- 


other century may pass before © 


there can be again an articulated 
system in that unhappy land. And 
what may not happen in a cen- 
tury to a disjointed nation resting 
on the sand! It is a discouraging 
outlook, but I make it in sadness 
for the punishment of so near a 
neighbour and so great a nation. 
It is not for us who make so 
many mistakes, and show before 
the world as such bunglers in 
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overnment, to read lectures to 
any nation, however demented and 
perverse. We have got a beam in 
our own eye which it would be 
well to cast out before we tender 
advice to our neighbour. I own 
to have been considerably dis- 
gusted at the language which some 
of our wiseacres thought proper to 
employ towards Hungary lately 
when she had a disturbance in 
Croatia. From the lofty teachings 
and superior reflections which were 
uttered, one might have supposed 
that they proceeded from the very 
sun of the European system,—from 
the light which is to lighten all 
nations after proving the infalli- 
. bility of its doctrines by brilliant 
success in the management of its 
affairs at home. No one could 
suppose that the sermons came 
from a nation whose Government 
has shown itself to be utterly help- 
less in dealing with disaffection— 
profitably take a 
lesson from Hungary. For Hun- 
gary disposed of her difficulty in a 
month from the time of its out- 
break ; and she did so in a manner 
which by no means justifies any 
country in thanking God on her. 
She has not refused investigation of 
grievances ; she has not hesitated 
to make concessions; but before she 
investigated or conceded, she put 
down open resistance to the law. 
Had she been guided by a long- 
tongued minister whom I could 
name, the whole Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy would have been in a 
blaze ere this. 

But I have run a little off the 
line, and must return to it. I was 
saying that we have no right to 
preach to France, but may well 
take a caution from her experi- 
ence. Our so-called reformers are 
getting much into the disposition 
into which France fell when she 
made such a wreck of herself. 
They are postponing the considera- 
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tion and introduction of their t 

ov until after they shall have 
aid low every institution and in- 
terest which may be likely to ob- 
ject to any of them. In the mean- 
time they endeavour to direct the 
wrath of the whole community 
against these time-seasoned be- 
quests of our forefathers. Unless 
their career should be interrupted, 
there is much reason to apprehend 
that they will root out everything, 
as was done in France, Injurious 
as such a course has proved to be 
in France, it would ten times 
worse—it would be absolutely de- 
structive—in Great Britain. The 
generous soil and climate of France 
enable her to bear political and 
social diseases for long, without 
wgenary 3 succumbing to them. 

he can feed a large part, if not 
the whole, of her population ; her 
winters, especially in the south, are 
shorter and less severe than ours. 
It is pretty certain, therefore, that 
we,if we should be perverse enough 
to foment the pulling-down frenzy, 
and to destroy our old landmarks 
and moorings, could not even floun- 
der along, trying project after pro- 
ject of government to no purpose, 
but nevertheless maintaining a 
— among the nations, as France 

as done. Our soil will not keep 
us. We must be organised, united, 
and governed according to discreet 
methods, or we are lost. There is 
little opportunity for experiment- 
ing in government here; by the 
time we reach our second political 
collapse, we shall be very near to 
national extinction ! 

There is one feature of theFrench 
RevolutionwhichEnglishmenwould 
do well to lay to heart. I mean the 
shameless impiety which character- 
ised it. It is a wickedness of which 
we, as a nation, were, in old cages 
not often guilty ; but, unhappily, 
we have become of late very toler- 
ant (to say the least) not only of 
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unbelief, but of open indecent in- 
sults to religion. There are many 
reflecting people who say that,how- 
ever we mayconnect the consequent 
sufferings and failures in the French 
to their perverse and ruinous polit- 
ical action at the time of the Revo- 
lution, it is reallydue to the impious 
conduct which was not at all neces- 
sary to the political overthrow,but 
was paraded and vaunted in wan- 
ton outrage. Now if these per- 
sons who thus think have any 
_ reason on their side, here is a par- 
ticular, by imitating France where- 
in, we largely increase our chance 
of encountering the same calami- 
ties as France. If we cannot be 
restrained from pulling down polit- 
ically and socially, at least let us 
beware how we add to our danger 
by proclaiming ourselves impious 
and rebellious against divine as 
well as terrestrial order. In this 
sved which is now ending, we have 

arely saved ourselves from pub- 
licly and nationally affirming our 
willingness to receive among our 
legislators and rulers men who pro- 
fess atheism and are guilty of most 
scurrilous attacks upon all that 
Christians hold sacred. There is 
no sense in even running the risk 
of bringing a curse upon ourselves 
for such an object as this. 


But I have written my China- 
man out. There is not a trace of 
him left, and a bit of coal hitherto 
— having quickened into 

ame just below where his august 
person was lately presented, there 
is no chance of a transfiguration 
in that locality, only a blaze which 
operates like the fall of the curtain 
in a theatre and terminates the 
scenes. Howbeit a fire, like na- 
ture, possesses creative as well as 
destructive power. The mandarin 


and his predecessors have certainly 
finished their tableaux, and the 
place thereof shall know them no 
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more just now. But while they 
have been leaving the scene a new 
series of phantasms has begun 
elsewhere ; and as it is in the 
world, so here—death on one hand 
and birth on the other. Yes—it 
was all black, dull, and uncommuni- 
cative away here to my right,while 
I was being coached from near the 
centre ; now I find that, the direct 
line of images having failed, this 
collateral branch is destined to 
carry on the phantasmagorial suc- 
cession. A red spot has quietly 
commenced and expanded till now 
it displays shadows, distances, and 
profound recesses—a cavernous 
Cyclopean scene ; neither does it 
want the animation which is re- 
quired to fully attract to it my 
attention. For there is just emerg- 
ing from darkness a mysterious - 
figure, about to plunge, as it would 
seem, into and across a stream of 
fire. One extended arm holds a 
weapon,the other, palm backwards, 
is behind the waist, signaling, 
perchance, to some comrade to 
follow with caution. I said that 
the figure is mysterious, because I 
can make out no feature, no face 
even, though there is a propor- 
tionate head. I think of the man 
in the iron mask, but cannot quite 
tell what he should be doing in 
the circumstances. Then it occurs 
that it may be an impersonation 
of Junius, whom Byron called an 
“epistolary iron mask”; but nei- 
ther does this solution satisfy. At 
last I say pettishly,““Why go to his- 
tory or to poetry for the meaning ? 
It is a prosaic agent of simple every- 
day (or every night) life. It is an 
armed burglar with a mask on—of 
course it is. He is leading the way 
to or from some deed of robbery, 
probably of blood, and is inculcat- 
ing caution on his follower or fol- 
lowers. A miscreant of this kind 
has had a fine time lately, with 
every chance on his side, and none 
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on that of the law. Opportunity 
given him to escape, perhaps after 
shooting a policeman or the owner 
of the property which he has seized; 
and his punishment, if by any 
chance he may have been captured, 
ridiculously light. 

I must say that I have read 
with satisfaction of the intention 
to arm the police with revolvers, 
so that they may have some chance 
in encounters with armed ruffians. 
There has been great hesitation 
about letting the police carry these 
weapons ; and all the argument on 
the subject that I have seen, has 
been on the question whether the 
officer may be trusted not to use 
his pistol until there shall be proof 
that the burglar really means to 
effect his purpose, or his escape, 
at all hazards. This question has 
been decided by nearly every one 
that has handled it, in favour of 
arming the police ; because, say 
the reasoners, even if the constable 
should draw trigger a trifle too 
quickly, he only shoots down a 
ne 2 saves the law a great 
deal of trouble, and does an appreci- 
able service to quiet and respect- 
able people. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that if the question were 
only between the police and armed 
burglars—that is to say, if there 
were no other and less dangerous 
criminals obnoxious to the inter- 
ference of the police, there would 
have been very little argument at 
all; the arming of the police 
would have been conceded as an 
obvious and indispensable means 
of defence. But when once we 
have given the constable powder 
and shot, how can we be certain 
that he will use his advantage 
against burglars only? That he 
may not be tempted now and then 
to “pot” some troublesome rascal, 
whose crime, if the worst view 
were taken of it, could hardly be 
deserving of death or wounds? 





This consideration, of the —— 
criminals of, milder ro to officia 
fire, is what has really caused us 
to hesitate, and the hesitation so 
accounted for may be owned to be 
proper. For constables, after all, 
are only human beings, as our 
cooks and nurses could certify. 
and as we frequently discover 
through channels which are neither 
culinary nor nutritious ; and the 
ossibilit ought not to be over. 
ooked of their discharging upon 
some riotous or other misde- 
meanant who might be making off 
successfully, or even upon some 
sharp-tongued railer who might, 
from a point of vantage, intoler- 
ably reflect upon the honour of 
guardians of the public peace. 

I venture to say, however, that 
we run no great risk in trusting to 
the discretion of the constables. 
They are admirably instructed as 
to their duty in dealing with 
criminals ; they know the tender- 
ness towards scoundrels of all 
kinds which is in fashion at pre- 
sent ; and they are much more 
likely to err on the side of un- 
readiness than on that of rashness. 
The patience and coolness which 
they, in a on of trying eases, 
are found to exhibit, warrant us 
in making the experiment, the pro- 
gress of which may be carefully 
watched. It will soon be apparent 
whether or not the force has be- 
come at all dangerous ; and, as a 
set-off against the small chance of 
their proving to be so, we have 
the certainty that their carrying 
arms will immediately operate as 
a heavy blow and great disvourage- 
ment to a class of villains who 
undoubtedly are dangerous to life 
as well as to property. 

I am not, as I presume, the 
only person to whom has occurred, 
while he was thinking of this sub- 
ject, the question, “Why should 
we not make burglary committed 
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under the shelter of deadly weap- 
ons a capital offence? If we ma 
trust the constable to deal capi- 
tally with the burglar, why may 
we not trust the judge to the same 
extent?” It has been very com- 
monly said during the discussion 
of the matter, that the burglar’s 
mere knowledge of the police be- 
ing armed will have a deterrent 
effect. I quite believe that it will. 
The apprehension that he may lose 
his life in the encounter, may cause 
the rascal to decline the burglary, 
or at least the contest. Now if 
this reasoning be good, the appre- 
hension that he may lose his life 
by the halter, even if he should 
escape the Peeler’s barrel, would 
surely make him still more cau- 
tious. We have got so far as to 
look complacently on flogging the 
burglar as we do the garotter,—a 
mode of dealing with him, when 
not thought to be deserving of 
death, which I entirely approve. 
But let us take the other import- 
ant step of hanging the burglar 
outright whenever the circum- 
stances of his crime may appear to 
be more than usually atrocious. 
Why on earth shouldwe be squeam- 
ish about taking the lives of such 
transgressors ? 

Robbery has of late been un- 
fortunately not monopolised b 
burglars. Burglars might, in miti- 
gation of their offences, offer the 
unsound plea that they rob for 
subsistence, assuming the correct- 
ness of Falstaff’s dictum that 
“ young men must live,” although 
the necessity is by no means ap- 
parent, but rather the contrary, 
when young men choose to live 
by burglary. They may, however, 
be sometimes driven to crime by 
want. But we have been shocked 


of late by the extensive robberies 
committed by men who not only 
were not in want, but who were 
filling offices or conducting busi- 
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nesses which paid them well. Not 
content with good incomes, but 
making haste to be rich, they have 
rushed into crime, caring but little, 
as it —— at whose expense 
they made their speculations. We 
are presented with but a sickenin 
view of humanity when well-to-do 
men cannot be trusted with the 
custody, or even the sight, of that 
which is their neighbour’s without 
endeavouring to appropriate it. 
We are compelled to think delib- 
erately pretty much what King 
David said in his haste, and to 
adopt as rules of life the maxims 
of ancient Pistol— 


‘¢ Let senses rule ; the word is pitch and 


pay; 

Trust none ; 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are 
wafer-cakes, 

And hold-fast is the only dog, my 
duck ; 

Therefore caveto be thy counsellor.” 


But when Briton can no longer 
trust Briton, Britain must cease 
to be a commercial nation. From 
certain remarks which have been 
let fall during the past autumn by 
persons who should be well in- 
formed as to such matters, the 
commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try is not what it was a few years 
ago ; and, unfortunately, there are 
only too many — that this opin- 
ion is correct. oney to be had 
exceptionally cheap, but no spirit 
to embark money in any enterprise. 
I have heard it said that it is next 
to impossible to raise funds for a 
joint-stock company ; and any one 
may read, day by day, the com- 
plaints that are made from the 
City that no business is being done 
on the Stock Exchange. To me it 
has been said (I know not whether 
correctly or not) that, the profits 
of business being very meagre, 
traders require for present wants 
all that they make, and have no 
surplus to invest. I hope that 
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things are not quite so bad as 
that ; but no one can deny that 
if there be any money to put to 
the exchangers, it is being disposed 
of in a mysterious manner. Often 
I have my fears that it is being 
used to make up the shortcomings 
of those who, either as proprietors or 
tenants, are interested in the land. 
We know that many things have 
of late been operating sively 
to the land—not the least among 
which is the bitter hostility to 
landed proprietors which is cher- 
ished in many quarters. “ Ye are 
grand jurors, are ye? T’ll jure ye 
? faith,” though it was Shake- 
speare’s expression, and therefore 
an ancient one, seems accurately to 
interpret’ in the present day. the 
sentiments of a large class. Land- 
owners are likely to be secret about 
pecuniary difficulties, so that the 
disposal of money which they may 
be absorbing as loans would not be 
patent to all the world. Hence, as 
we can perceive no other explana. 
tion of the stagnation of business, I 
am fain to think there must be ex- 
tensive borrowing on the security of 
land. If this beso, we are silently 
and imperceptibly, but by a de- 
cline which cannot readily be re- 
trieved, growing poorer. None of 
us can clearly foresee the effect 
upon the country generally of the 
land losing its value, or a large 
part of its value. A commercial 
crisis we can take the measure of ; 
for it is a not unknown occurrence, 
and there is a way out of it as well 
as into it. But whoshall say what 
may happen if the soil of Britain, 
the excellency of her strength, the 
heart of her enterprise, should be- 
come of small account? I cannot 
help thinking that such a misfor- 
tune would, amongst its earliest 
effects, be most injurious to many 
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of those who at this moment 
are most splenetic and malignant 
against a territorial aristocracy. 

But I have very little inclination 
(being at length moderately warm 
and exceedingly comfortable) to 
discuss fretful questions ; and even 
were I disposed to altercation, 
Christmas is not the season for 
reviewing animosities and feuds. 
Until human nature shall be rad- 
ically changed, there will ever be, 
in all communities, certain matters 
on which sections will differ and 
actively oppose each other. There 
are times and seasons when the 
contentions caused by such dis- 
agreements will inevitably have 
way, but this is not their hour. 
And, happily, if we must be 
divided as to some things, there 
are many other things as to which 
we all think alike. I believe—I 
am thankful to believe—that those 
of us who have this world’s goods 
are entirely of one mind and of 
one intention just now as to the dis- 
tributing to them who have need. 
However ready they may be,when 
they fancy their rights challenged 
or invaded, to “quarrel on the 
ninth part of a hair,” they will 
be found, as I think, when left 
to the promptings of their own 
hearts, ‘ 


‘** Open as day to melting charity.” 


Our variances will force themselves 
to the front quite soon enough, but 
we can well afford tohave a month’s 
truce just now, and to let peace 
and—— * * * OK 


Dear me ! how is this ? My writ- 
ing is quite dry, and the clock is 
three-quarters advanced since I 
looked at it, as seems to me only 
a minute ago. Can I have been 
asleep ? 











Not until Next Time. 


NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. 


“T DREAMED that we were lovers still, 
As tender as we used to be, 
When I brought you the daffodil, 
And you looked up, and smiled atZme.” 


“True sweethearts were we then indeed, 
When youth was budding into bloom ; 
But now the flowers are gone to seed, 
And breezes have left no perfume.” 


“ Because you ever, ever, will 
Take such a crooked view of things, 
Distorting this and that, until 
Confusion ends in cavillings.” 


“ Because you never, never, will 
Perceive the force of what I say ; 
As if I always reasoned ill— 
Enough to take one’s breath away !” 


“But what, if riper love replace 
The vision that enchanted me, 
When all you did was perfect grace, 
And all you said was melody ?” 


“ And what, if loyal heart renew 
The image, never quite forgone, 
Combining, as of yore, in you 
A Samson and a Solomon ?” 


“Then to the breezes will I toss 
The straws we split, with temper’s loss, 
And seal upon your lips anew 
The peace that gentle hearts ensue.” 


» 
“Oh, welcome then, ye playful ways, 
And sunshine of the early days, 
And banish to the clouds above 


Dull reason, that bedarkens love!” 
R. D. Brackmore. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—TEMPTED BY OPPORTUNITY. 


‘‘ Opportunity creates a sinner: at least it calls him into action, and, like the 
warming sun, invites the sleeping serpent from his hole.”—-OWEN FELTHAM. 


WE left Teddy Lessingham and 
his sick friend on the threshold. of 
Lady Matilda’s own snug little 
sitting-room, the recipients of a 
warm and unexpected welcome. 

The two great big unmannerly 
fellows aed agape at the extent 
of their good fortune, and it was 
Matilda herself who pushed round 
the arm-chair for Mr Challoner to 
sit in; it was her hands which 
piled up the wood-fire, and placed 
a screen in front of the invalid ; 
while at the same time questions, 
condolences, and congratulations 
fell musically upon his ear. 

Teddy’s spirits rose on the in- 
stant. “‘ This is jolly,” he said ; “I 
do hope we shall have no one ‘else 
come in; Robert or anybody ; I 
expect it is too bad for other 
people. Hitchin was right about 
your not going down-stairs, Chal- 
loner—it is much pleasanter here ; 
even when it rains there is always 
something to look at from this 
window ; and I don’t know how it 
is, but I do like small rooms better 
than large ones. Now, Challoner, 
don’t you?” 

“An unfair question.” It was 
his sister who answered. “A 
shabby, impertinent, home-thrust- 
ing question, and not to be re- 
peated. Mr Challoner being in my 
room, and in my small room, shall 
not be called upon to prefer it to an 

other. I will not have him so il 
treated. He has been wounded ir 
our service,—oh yes, that was cer- 
tainly the case,—wounded, and is 
now in hospital, or, as seamen say, 
in dock for repairs. He is to be 
repaired under careful supervision ; 
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he is to be tenderly dealt with; 
Teddy shall not——” 

“T’m as good to him as ever I 
can be !” cried Teddy, staring. 
The next point was, di 
Challoner feel quite warm ? 

he feel any draught ? 

He felt no draught, he felt a 
delicious sense of luxury in mind 
and body, he felt that he was yield- . 
ing to a spell which had alread 
begun to work, and against which 
he could no longer struggle ; and 
he felt that, come what might, for 
good or for evil, he would not now 
be anywhere else for the world. 

He might be a fool? He would 
be a fool, then. He might be 
worse ? Worse, then: so be it. 

He had not of his own accord 
come to this enchanted spot, and 
stepped within the magic circle, 
but he had been — t thither 
against his will, by a fate which, 
so he told himself, had been too 
powerful for him,—so now he’ 
would have it out with fate, and 
see which was the winner in the 
game ; he would not again try to 
escape, but he himself would dare 
himself, and dare the worst him- 
self could do. 

Throughout the past week he 
had been casting about in his mind 
how to evade this moment. He 
had never meant to see Matilda 
again, should he once turn his back 
on the grim walls of Overton Hall; 
he had seen once, and it had been 
enough ; ever since the night on 
which she had knelt by his side, 
clasping her hands upon his arm, 
with her lovely, weary, patient face 
turned from him, an 
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voice silent to him, and no smiles 
for him, and no eyes for him, he 
had never had her image far from 
his fancy. He told himself that 
he had escaped by the skin of his 
teeth. That had he been in Whe- 
well’s place—the favoured Whe- 
well’s place—he had fallen a victim 
far,far more mortally wounded than 
Whewell had been. Whewell? 
Pah! How could he, or such as 
he, appreciate a Matilda? 

And Matilda’s fair form night 
and day, sometimes beautiful and 
gracious, sometimes frowning and 
scornful, but mingled ever with 
that of another, had run through 
and through, and twisted subtly 
in and out of every feverish vision 
—NMatilda, always Matilda,—and 
always Matilda beheld with love, 
distress, and shame. 

If he had only gone while those 
feelings savnaiiedk ? If only that 
miserable doctor had not been suf- 
fered to interfere and bar the door 
with his preposterous dictums ! 
Tempting a man who was doing 
what he could to escape from 
temptation ; drawing back a man 
into the flames who was flying from 
fire ! 

Well, it was all over now; it 
was at an end now; it was of no 
use looking back and lamenting 
over what might have been. He 
would stand aloof no longer ; the 

ods were against it: here he was, 
ast bound, losing not a note of 
the soft voice, a fall of the dark 
eyelash, a turn of the graceful 
head ; here he was, drinking in 
with every sense the draught that 
should have been to him a deadly 

oison, breathing the fumes of the 


intoxicating op, bending over it,. 
is 


clasping it in arms,—here he 
was, and here he would remain ; 
he had thrown up the contest for 
the nonce, overpowered. 

And this was the unobserving, 
indiscriminating, passive, stony 
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Challoner : this the discreet friend; — 
the uninteresting and uninterested 
man ; the over-modest stran; 
who now stood in such excellent 
contrast to the over-bold one. No, 
my lady, youare the very least bit 
out in your calculations this time, 
Talk away ; it is all very nice and 
simple, isn’t it? Mr Whewell may 
come now if he chooses,may he not? 
Whewell is the person to be thought 
about ; Whewell has to be cold- 
shouldered unfortunately ; and 
Whewell should have known better, 
and he is a troublesome fellow, 
and must be got rid of : but poor 
Mr Challoner, who is so good and 
so cold, and who has been so very, 
very badly used, he shall see now 
that Matilda can own herself in 
the wrong, and is not ashamed to 
show it. 

And she does show it, and she 
has never shown to greater advan- 
tage in her life. 

“If only those Endhilis will 
stop away now,” inwardly com- 
ments Teddy, observant and de- 
lighted. “ft only this hurricane 
will keep up and blow them all in 
at their own door, should they ever 
attempt to come out of it! Chal- 
loner gets on first rate with Ma- 
tilda to-day ; how they are — 
That chap can talk, I see, when 
chooses. We shall have them quite 
good friends directly, and then he 
can stay on as long as he likes.” 

Meantime his sister’s thoughts 
ran thus: “ Well, now I see the 
man, he is not at all disagreeably 
ugly. His eyes are grey and soft; — 
I rather like them; they do not 
look very clever or penetrating— 
but then we cannot all be clever 
and penetrating. They look nice 
good quiet eyes,—not suggestive, 
perhaps, not capable of a vast 
amount of damage, but ve well 
in their way ; quite up to the rest 
of the face in fact.” 

The rest of the face was nothmg 
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much to boast of : skin, dark-red 
and sunburnt ; nose, hard and a 
little crooked; mouth, large,steady, 
and slightly drawn down at the 
corners ; the mild and pensive ex- 

ression of the whole just dashed 
by a certain squareness and rugged- 
ness of the chin, which seemed out 
of harmony if one had time to 
think about it, but which was 
usually overlooked by the people 
who characterized Mr Challoner as 
a quiet-looking man. : 

He had neither moustache, beard, 
nor whiskers, although his hair, 
which was of no particular shade 
of dusky colour, grew so closely 
round the temples that it sug- 

ested these would have been easily 
orthcoming, and would have been 
good of their kind. The head was 
well shapen, and well set on a pair 
of magnificent shoulders. 

All of this was for the first 
time manifest to Lady Matilda. 
Until now she had seen Challoner 
without seeing him ; she had been 
conscious of a lay figure somewhere 
behind other people, of a dim out- 
line tall enough and broad enough 
to block up half the window at 
Endhill, and of asomewhat coarse, 
and, as she had then fancied it, 
stolid visage, now and then comin 
into the focus when she had looke 
at random up and down the table 
on the occasion of her last dinner- 
party. Afterwards she had con- 
templated the face with a shudder, 
when her own excited imagination 
hadrun riot over the accident, and 
that had been all; to the real 
Challoner not a moment’s attention 
had been given. 

Now, however, he was to be 
treated differently. “See,” said 
the hostess, pointing to a piece of 
needlework on an antique screen 
m front of her,—‘“ see, Mr Chal- 
loner, I must tell you the story of 
this. This is a fine piece of old 
tapestry, worked, it is said, by one 
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of my ver test of great-grand- 
mothers. . ood lols; she nome 
have had little time for anything 
else, if all the work in this house 
wherewith she is accredited, really 
and truly was done by her. Now, 
look at this piece. These are 
Moors : here sits the Moorish king 
among his beauties ; that one is 
the favourite, or has been the fa- 
vourite so far, but you see he now 
turns from her and bestows his 
royal attention elsewhere, on this 
damsel with the musical instru- 
ment in her hand, which he is 
pointing to as he presses her to 
play and sing. She is willing 
enough, I should say, smiling and 
nodding her consent ; but the 
other, the neglected fair one, is 
very much put out indeed, and a 
fit of the sulks is to my mind 
inevitable. What do you think ? 
Am I right? Is his Moorish ma- 
jesty to have a bad time of it ; or 
will the lady pocket her affront, 
and be content to play when she 
is asked in her turn, but to play— 
second fiddle ?” 

“ An awkward 
ly, Lady Matilda.” 
looked calmly in the speaker's 
face. “Abad business. The king 
should—should have managed bet- 
ter.” 

“Oh, poor man, that is bein 
too severe! ‘How happy coul 
he be with either!’ you know; 
but that is what a man _ never 
does know, and never will learn. 
A woman is different ; she is less 
exorbitant, less exacting. One 
lover, that is to say, one whole 
lover, one lover all to herself, suf- 
fices her. Of course she does not 
like to share him—witness this 
scene,” nodding to the picture; “but 
then that is only fair. Who would 
have an eye or an ear of a man 
with two eyes and two ears ?” 

“You think she should have all 
or nothing.” 


osition, certain- 
Challoner 
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“Precisely ; all or nothing.” 

“Yet, Lady Matilda, half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” 

“ Better, indeed! What a base 
idea, Mr Challoner! Half such a 
loaf as that “too,” indicating the 
luckless Moor. “No, indeed ; the 
fair one is not so simple as to con- 
tent herself with a paltry share, 
and no more would any true wo- 
man.” 

“ You would not, I bet,” said 
Teddy, finding at last something 
to understand in all this. “I pity 
the poor beggar who tries it on 
with you.” 

“We are not talking of me, 
dear ; we are talking about pic- 
tures, or rather about this trum- 
pery imitation of one,” yawned his 
sister, pushing back the screen. 
“There, Moor, retire to oblivion.” 
But Teddy had been cogitating as 
she spoke. 

“Tt’s all very fine for Matilda 
to talk,” observed he now to Chal- 
loner ; “she pretends to be down 
on other women, but she wouldn’t 


Wind and rain could not con- 
tinue for ever, so that although 
there was no abatement of the blast 
which still howled and moaned 
among the ocean cliffs, and whistled 
over the bare unprotected downs 
above, there was on the following 
day a decided cessation of the tor- 
rents which had hitherto poured 
down as it had seemed from ex- 
haustless fountains. 

Towards afternoon, indeed, the 
clouds ceased to empty themselves 
at all, and scurried harmlessly 
across the sky, leaving here and 
there openings through which 
frome of pale sunlight stole ; and 
thus it came to pass that, after 


CHAPTER XV.—HOPING STILL. 


‘¢ There are none so blind as those that will not see.” 








like it herself. She can’t stand any- 
body interfering with her——” 

——“ My dear boy, take your el- 
bows out of my lap,” impatiently, 

“ And if a fellow made up to 
her and to any one else at the same 
time,” proceeded Teddy, doggedly 
bent on a hearing 
“‘ Nonsense !” cried Matilda, 
with a frown. 

“Oh, it’s very well to sa 
‘nonsense,’ but the very devil’s 
in you,—oh, I say, you are not 
going ?” 

She was, with tears in her eyes; 
but they brought her back, and 
placed her again between them, 
and Teddy knelt at her feet, and 
Challoner begged for forgiveness 
as though he too had offended, and 
the ruffled brow smoothed again, 
and ;the burning cheek cooled as 
the afternoon wore on, and seemed 
only to wear too fast away. But 
it was curious that the trifling 
episode was destined never alto. 
gether to pass from the minds of 
two of those present. 















repeated tappings of the barom- 
eter, and investigations from the 
front door, Mr Frank Whewell at 
length fouud himself in a position 
to point out that there was nothing 
to prevent any one—any one, at 
least, with thick boots and a great- 
coat—from indulging in a good 
walk. A good walk would do 
them both good—the “ both” re- 
ferring to his friend Hanwell and 
himself, and the “good walk” 
being of course to Overton Hall. 

As the weather had really im- 
roved, and as nothing could be 
seen forward on the other hand, 
host and hostess were graciously 
pleased to approve the proposal— 
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Robert not unwilling himself to 
escape from four walls and Sunday 
magazines, and Lotta to hear what 
was going on at the other house. 

Moreover, she. affirmed that as 
nothing had been heard of Mr 
Challoner for a whole day, and as 
he was still their guest, though 
detained by misfortune elsewhere, 
it would a only right to look 
after his welfare. To have gone 
the day before, that frightful day, 
would have been foolish,—it tt 
have been more, an unnecessary 
attention, since Mr Whewell had 
called at Overton on the Friday, 
and had sat an hour in Mr Chal- 
loner’s room ; but as,no one had 
gone yesterday, and as no messenger 
had come over from the hall either, 
she must own she thought it a good 
arrangement for the two gentlemen 
to walk thither now, inquire after 
the invalid, and find out when he 
would be able to return to Endhill. 
Return to Endhill he certainly 
must, to complete his visit. 

Mr Whewell joyfully undertook 
to satisfy her, both as friend and 
hostess. He had been in his own 
mind bitterly indignant with Lotta 
all the evening before, considering 
that to her more than to Robert 
he owed it that he had been pre- 
vented going to Lord Overton’s as 
usual : Lotta had stood out against 
all his representations and en- 
treaties, had assured him she had 
no anxiety for tidings, and no 
desire to send messages ; end he 
had not been able even to make 
her see that her mother and uncles 
would expect him. 

She had been sure that the 
would not expect him, and had, 
indeed, told her husband apart 
that what would be said would 
be this, that they were unable to 
amuse their own guest for a single 
day, and that he had been driven 
to Overton from sheer dearth of 
entertainment at home. This had 


touched Robert’s weakest part, and 
he too had strenuously set himself 
against the going, so that a dull 
and sullen evening had been spent, 
and an equally uncongenial morn- 
ing had followed, until the first 
lucky break in -the clouds had in- 
duced the resolute barrister to 
make his proposition afresh. It 
had been met amiably, and he was 
at once restored to good-humour. 
He was now anxious to wipe out 
of everybody’s recollection the fact 
that he had previously been an- 
noyed and had shown his annoy- 
ance ; and so well did he succeed, 
and so entirely was peace restored, 
that Mrs Hanwell sent her love 
twice over, and begged Mr Whewell 
to remember to tell her mother 
that she would not be at home on 
Wednesday, and would be at home 
on Thursday, should Lady Matilda 
say anything about coming over. 
All smooth behind: now for- 
ward ; now for Overton. 
“And what did you do with 
yourselves yesterday? How did 
ou pass the time yesterday ?” he 
ie ba with animation, the first 
greetings past., “ We had a miser- 
able day of it,” aside to Lady Ma- 
tilda. “You pitied us, I hope? 
Our only consolation was that 
you were pitying us, as we were 
you; we were in sympathy, at 
all events. But how wretched 
it was! Hanwell and I had had 
enough of each other hours be- 
fore dinner-time ; and I am sure 
Mrs Hanwell wished us both any- 
where else. Had it rested with 
me,” lower still, “had it been left 
to me, I ‘need hardly say where I 
should have been.” 
“ Back in London, of course,” 
rejoined she, easily; “back in 
our dear Pall Mall and Piccadilly. 
o one blames you,” as he looked 
denial ; “‘no one expects anything 
else. London people can scarcely 
be supposed to enter into the de- 
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lights of a really wet day in the 
country ; I do not mean a half- 
and-half wet day, when it rains 
and clears and rains again, but a 
perfectly hopeless, eventless, dead- 
and-buried wet day, without the 
chance of a visitor, or the sound 
of the door-bell ™ 

“T know—I know. But,” said 
Whewell, delighted, “your door- 
bell would have rung once at least 
poneniay. if I had had my will. 

rotested as much as I could; 
I did indeed. And could I have, 
—I mean, would Mr and Mrs Han- 
well have allowed it, I should have 
been in the body where I already 
was in the spirit—here.” 

“Here? Oh no. We never” 
—Lady Matilda opened her eyes, 
and drew herself up ever so slightly 
—*“never expected any of you. 
Had you come here, you would 
have wished yourself back again, 
I assure you. You like lively 
doings, and there was nothing 
going on here—nothing amusing 
to bring you. We did not even 
go into the billiard-room ; we just 
sat round the fire and talked.” 

“And yawned in each other’s 
faces.” 

“VYawned? Well, no; I do not 
think we did yawn ; I have no re- 
collection of yawning.” 

“ You were not so ill-mannered : 
you only wished you could have 
taken the liberty, instead of taking 
it; you said as we did, ‘ When, oh, 
when, will it be—dinner-time ?’” 

“T doubt if we made the re- 
mark,” said Matilda, drily. 

“Challoner is all right again, 
I see,” continued her companion, 
after a momentary pause. “ Is this 
—I presume this is his first ap- 
pearance down-stairs ? ” 

“Down-stairs ; yes. He sat in 
the boudoir yesterday ; the doctor 
thought he ought not to go down- 
stairs, the day was so bad.” 

“For fear of a chill, you know. 
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In a large house like this there 
are sO many passages,” responded 
Whewell, conversant with every- 
thing ; “where you have so many 
passages there must be draughts, 
and, of course, about dinner-time 
all the spring-doors would be open. 
I—ah—I suppose Challoner only 
got up at dinner-time ?” 

“Oh no; he was up in his room 
all day, I believe, and he came into 
the boudoir about four.” 

“And you were all there till 
eight ?” 

“We were; wé were all there 
till eight. And after eight, too; 
we returned there for the even- 
ing.” 

“Oh!” 

“Even Overton made one of the 
party. You may imagine how we 
were flattered ; at least you may 
not imagine, as you don’t know 
Overton, but to any one else that 
would tell its own tale.” 

“Of Lord Overton’s boredom ?” 

“Oh dear, no; of our agreea- 
bility. Overton never is bored— 
I mean by his own company ; and 
therein lay the compliment. He 
sought us out, actually sought us 
out, of his own choice and for his 
own benefit.” 

“You were a merry party then, 
it seems?” He was not to be dis- 
concerted. 

“Very. We usually are.” 

“Tt was not Mr Challoner’s 


y= re ol 
ether she heard or not he 


could not be sure; she was ap- 
pealed to at the moment, and re- 
sponded to the appeal, and let Mr 
hewell’s playfulness pass; and 
after all, it did not signify, he con- 
sidered, since whatever cause he 
might have to feel chagrined at the 
cheery aspect which Lady Matilda 
ersisted in giving to reminiscences 
in which he had had no share, it 
would have been absurd to be jeal-. 
ous of Challoner. She might choose 
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to torment him, but she would 
never take any notice of Challoner; 
and as being tormented was many 
degrees better than being let alone, 
he presently plucked up spirit to 
try again. 

“ We are not in the little room 
to-day,” he said. 

“We are too large a number to- 
day,” replied the lady. 

“Might we not make an ad- 
journment ? Some of us; at least ?” 

“ And for that, we are again too 
small a number.” 

“Tt is unfortunate. We are only 
two more than yesterday.” 

“Two too many.” But Lady 
Matilda smiled, and it was impos- 
sible to tell how much was meant. 

“You are—are terribly exact, I 
perceive,” rejoined Whewell, trying 
to langh ; “are you always so? 
Would one more, for instance, have 
been too many yesterday ?” 

“ Well, you could have had no 
chair, you know.” 

“JT should have been 
evidently.” 

“You could have been accom- 
modated with a footstool.” 

“ At your feet ?” 

Again she had to affect not to 
hear ; she was determined not to 
quarrel with the man. He was go- 
- ing on the morrow—she had heard 
Robert say he was going on the 
morrow—and to hold on only a 
little longer would not be hard. 

“Well, no,” said Matilda, pleas- 
antly ; “I think, after all, I should 
have yielded you my chair. I 
think that if there had been four 
gentlemen J should have been the 
person de trop; I should have had 
tomake my exit, and leave you 
and the other three in possession 
of the field. You must own, Mr 
Whewell, that four to one is too 
many, altogether too many ; as it 
was ” 

“Your party was complete?” 
He was scanning her keenly. 


de trop, 
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No, she would not go as far as 
that. ‘The room was full, quite 
another thing,” said Matilda ; “ but 
happily there are more rooms than 
one in the house, and no one need 
pretend that he was not wanted,” 
with a charming smile, “ because 
he was lazy and preferred staying 
indoors to a tiresome disagreeable 
wet walk.” 

“ Indeed, indeed,” began Whe- 
well, earnestly. 

“Oh dear me, there is nothin 
to ‘indeed’ about. Why, Mr Whe- 
well, cannot you see that I was 
jesting ? Pray do not look so seri- 
ous ; you appal me.” 

He began to feel appalled him- 
self. “1am sorry to offend you, 
Lady Matilda.” 

“T grant you my pardon, Mr 
Whewell.” With ioe finest mock 
curtsey she laughed in his face, 
and he thought he had never seen 
any one more incomprehensible. 
“Come,” continued she, throwing 
off the look the next instant— 
“come, let us understand each 
other. My son-in-law has, I per- 
ceive, been infecting you with 
some of his notions as to the ex- 
actions of propriety. He and you 
have already been beyond praise 
in the way you have done your 
duty by your sick friend—Robert’s 
sick friend, I mean—and still your 
consciences are not satisfied, be- 
cause you failed to come over in 
a deluge yesterday, when no sen- 
sible person would ever have 
thought of setting foot outside ; 
when none of us did,” (she had 
forgotten Teddy, but perhaps Ted- 
dy could hardly be rec ar a sen- 
sible person), “and when we should 
not have thought very highly of— 
to be precisely truthful—of you or 
Robert if you had. In short, ho- 
thing would have amazed us more 
than to see you walk in,” added 
she, happily oblivious at the mo- 
ment of another fact—namely, that 
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she had listened throughout most 
of the afternoon, and through a 
part of it in what was almost an 
agony of apprehension, for his ap- 
proaching step, and that she had 
only dared to give him up when 
darkness had fairly set in. 

At last she felt that she had 
disposed of the question, and had 
done so without abating a hair’s- 
breadth of her dignity and sweet- 
ness, and without, she hoped, giv- 
ing more pain than was absolutely 
necessary. That she had given some 
was a matter of course—he had 
forced it from her; and his now 
saying apa | further showed 
that he was suffering. 

* Are they to be asked to stay 
dinner?” presently whispered Teddy 
in her ear. “Eh? I can’t hear. 
Are they ?” 

“ As Overton likes,” replied his 
sister, indifferently. 

“Are they, or are they not? 
What do you mean? Who is to 


know what Overton likes ? ” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—MATILDA WOULD HAVE PROVOKED A SAINT. 


‘* Must then your faithful swain expire, 
And not one look obtain, 
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‘** Let him ask them.” 

“Him? Overton?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Am I to tell him to ask them?” 

“Oh dear, Teddy, yes; I tell 

ou, yes. I think L had better, 

think it would be better. Go 
you and tell him. But pray do 
not show that you come straight 
from me ; it will make it seem at 
once as if it were all my doing, 
which is just what I do not want 
it to be,” cried poor Matilda, 
under her breath. “Mr Whewell 
is looking at us now.” 

And Mr Whewell was; and it 
was all as plain as day to him—or 
he thought it was—when, a very 
few minutes afterward, he noted 
Lord Overton drawn aside: in 
Teddy’s most diplomatic fashion, 
and charged with an _ invitation 
which was fired off on the instant. 
His depressed spirits rose on elas- 
tic springs once more, and all 
Matilda’s work had to be done 
over again. 


Which he, to soothe his fond desire, 
Might pleasingly obtain ? 
(Phyllis, without frown or smile, 
Sat and knotted all the while.”’) 





As to declining, it was not to 
be thought of. Without hesita- 
tion every objection was disp-sed 
of as itappeared. They had dined, 
certainly they had dined, and dined 
most plentifully in the middle of 
the day, and one o’clock was quite 
the correct hour for Sunday in the 
country no doubt. He wished for 
no more dinner, assuredly for no 
more dinner ; but if Lord Overton 
were good enough to desire their 
company, that was another thing. 
And then how very glad, how de- 
voutly thankful rs Hanwell 


—SEDLEY. 


would be to be rid of them for a 
little longer ; it would be quite a 
charity, quite a Sunday deed, to 
take two such malcontents off the 
poor lady’s hands. And as to the 
dark night? It was already dark, 
it would be no darker four hours 
hence ; and as he spoke he fixed 
his bright black penetrating eyes 
keenly, and amorously, and exult- 
ingly on Lady Matilda. That look 
undid him ; she wondered how she 
could ever have found Mr Whewell 
agreeable,even tolerably agreeable; 
and in the revulsion that had now 
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set in, was almost ready to hope 
that she would never set eyes upon 
him again. 

Never, at least, would she meet 
his. . 

On his part, Whewell fancied 
that his present alacrity and = 
sistency was setting to rights what- 
ever had been wrong before, and 
that, supposing Lady Matilda had 
(as was likelyenough in spite of her 
making-believe to the contrary), 
been piqued by his neglect on the 
previous day, she should now see 
that neither Robert’s obstinacy nor 
anything else should force himfrom 
her side. He would shirk no dis- 
comforts for her sake ; and since 
she had even gone out of her wa 
to make her brother give the invi- 
tation instead of doing it herself, 
she should lose nothing by her 
modest coyness. 

He stayed alone. Robert, true 
to himself and Lotta, could not be 
persuaded, and at length, rather to 
his amazement and much to his dis- 
comfiture, found himself trudging 
back through mud and mire, com- 
panionless, both his cherished guests 
left behind, both deserters, both ir- 
reclaimable. His suggestion that 
Challoner should now renew his 
visit to Endhill had been scouted 
by Teddy, and even met by some- 
thing like warmth on the part of 
Lord Overton. “Go? nonsense !” 
the latter had exclaimed. “We 
like your friend Challoner, and he 
seems to like us, and as we don’t 
see many people, you have done us 
a good turn in bringing him here. 
He is going to stop on a bit, and 
as soon as his hand gets all right 
he can shoot. There is nothing to 
take him away.” And with this 
his nephew had been obliged to be 
content. 

He had no reason to complain ; 
that Challoner and Whewell had 
each been in his way a success 
was doubtless gratifying : but still 
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there was something in Challoner’s 
looking so much at home, so calm 
and still and imperturbable and 
comfortable in the corner of the 
big sofa by the fire, so entirely as 
if he were their man—Matilda’s, 
Overton’s, and Teddy’s—that, con- 
sidering none of them had ever seen 
him ten days before, and ‘that it 
was not to visit them but him, and 
to be godfather to Ais baby, that 
Challoner had come, there was 
something in all this, in the baby’s 
having fallen so completely into 
the background, and in the present 
oblivion of all that had been so 
prominent before, that seemed to 
turn the whole aiair topsy-turvy. 

From the very beginning things 
had worked oddly,—he would not- 
say, even to himself amiss, but 
oddly, incongruously. First had 
been the hasty and ill-timed ap- 
pearance of the brother and sister 
at Endhill, then Lady Matilda’s 
absurd preference for Whewell 
over Challoner, then Challoner’s 
unfortunate accident, and finally, 
Whewell’s protracted stay. Now 
here they were both at Overton, 
both enthroned at Overton, able 
to do without him at Overton, in 
clover, and clover which he had not 
provided, at Overton; and here was 
he, neither sharing the welcome nor 
the good cheer to which he had 
been the stepping-stone, suffered to 
depart hungry and cheerless, and 
with the chance of being wet 
through, on his weary and solitary 
homeward way. 

It was hard on Robert, bat per- 
haps Whewell had not a very 
much better time of it in the Over- 
ton drawing-room. 

He did not know how it was 
that he did not get on better: 
Matilda neither shunned him nor 
frowned on him, and yet he seemed 
to lose ground with her every hour. 
With her brother also ;: Lord Over- 
ton had never been jovial, but now 
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he passed the wine with scarcely a 
remark, while Teddy only seemed 
to brighten at all when he again 
volunteered the useful T-cart. 

Certainly the thing—he knew 
what he meant—the thing was not 
to be done this time; he should 
have to come again—to come as 
soon as he could, and with the best 
face he could ; and with this con- 
viction he must give all his atten- 
tion now to concealing his disap- 
pointment and keeping up appear- 
ances to the last. It was no easy 
task, and took all his tactics. He 
said to himself that Matilda would 
have provoked a saint, and that he 
was no saint, and that she ought to 
have known it ; but it did not occur 
to him that she did. know it, and 
that the winning manner, the in- 
stantaneous turning to him when 
he took a seat near, the hoping that 
he would have better sport another 
time—that next autumn, if he were 
down in the neighbourhood, the 
birds would be more plentiful,— 
good heavens ! next autumn, to a 
man who wished to come down 
next week !—that all of this, which 
was just what he did not want, and 
could have done without, was a 
woman’s defensive armour donned 
on purpose. More and more gloomy 
grew his brow, and more and more 
sweet and gracious and queenlike 
grew her smile. 

She saw that she was doing it 
nicely. 

She could not have done it more 
nicely. He was biting his lip with 
vexation at the last ; and yet he 
feared and hated the parting hour. 
It seemed as if, did he let her 

o now, he should never get near 
atilda again. 

It was a wild night, and scarce a 
star was visible in the perturbed 
and disordered heavens. “We 
shall get along famously,” said 
Teddy. “The roads will be as 
soft as butter after all this rain. 
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I can take you round by the downs 
if you like, only we might find a 
tree or two down across our way ; 
perhaps we had better not. Are 
you ready, for the mare is a bad 
one to stand ?” 

Whewell was ready. That was 
to say, he had said his “ Good-bye,” 
and had failed in saying more ; he 
had recejved no future invitation ; 
he had elicited no regret; and he 
had had to feel a cheerful shake 
of his hand when he had meant to 
impart a doleful pressure. Matil- 
da’s whole aspect throughout the 
evening had been cruelly, uncom- 
promisingly brisk—brisk was the 
only word for it. She had not 
cut him off from any farewell 
speeches, she had been pleased to 
acknowledge his suitable gratitude 
with a suitable rejoinder, and she 
had walked with him to the door 
of the anteroom, to hope this and 
that and be sorry for the other, 
but she had not uttered one word 
he had cared to hear ; and his last 
vision, as he went his Way was of 
Challoner—the erewhile luckless 
despised Challoner—standing on- 
the hearthrug, as it seemed in full 

ossession of the hearthrug, with 
ord Overton by his side, and with 
Lord Overton’s hand lying on his 
shoulder. Do what he could, he 
could not shake off that remem- 
brance. 

A week went by, and Challoner 
was still at Overton; a fortnight, 
and Challoner was still at Overton. 

“ And no word of his going,” 
said Robert Hanwell to his wife. 
“Of course we cannot have him 
now: it is out of the question, 
with all the workmen about, and 
this visit to my father’s pending 
besides. But they will not hear 
of his leaving the Hall. *Pon my 
word, it looks so peculiar, consid- 
ering the circumstances, that I— 
I——” He hardly knew how to 
take it, in short. He half liked it, 
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and half not. It was such an odd 
thing to do, as he had said before, 
—so odd and unconventional and 
unlike other people, and like, oh 
so like Lotta’s people,—that it 
could not be quite right, and yet 
it was not easy to see wherein it 
was wrong. : 

Every time he met Teddy, to his 
“ Challoner still with you?” Teddy 
would be quite surprised. 

With them? Of course he was 
with them. What should he go 
away for ? 

Lady Matilda, more commun- 
icative, would comment on her 
brothers’ predilection for the 
stranger, and on their absolute 


refusal to let his stay come to 
an end. 

“He will be like the good di- 
vine—I forget who it was—who 
went to his friends for a night 
and remained with them for thirty 
years,” she cried. 


“Thirty years 
hence will see Mr Challoner still 
at Overton, still longing to go, and 


still unable to give any reason for. 


oing. That is what goes on now. 
Teddy will not be satisfied without 
the reason, and Mr Challoner can 
find none. Now that he has left 
the army he has nothing to do, 
so then Teddy will have it out, 
‘Why ?’ and as there is no‘ why’ 
forthcoming, stay he must. Over- 
‘ton says it is the sharpest thing 
our Teddy ever did.” 

“And do you like it?” queried 
Lotta. She would not have liked 
it herself ; but then, as she reflect- 
ed, mamma never had taken any 
part in the housekeeping, so pos- 
sibly she did not mind that shilly- 
shallying hanging on from day to 
day which would have been a 
— trouble to most housekeepers. 

0 be sure, housekeeping at Over- 
ton was not the same as at Endhill. 
All the same, mamma was not fond 
of visitors staying in the house for 
any length of time, Uncle Edward 
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being so peculiar, and Uncle Over- 
ton such a recluse. 

Lady Matilda, { however, pro- 
tested that she did not in this in- 
stance object. Mr Challonet was 
a good guest, and her brothers liked 
him,—and then she talked rather 
quickly of other things. 

By degrees she said less and less 
of Mr Challoner. She was not 
much at the cottage at this time. 
She had a cold, a headache, engage- 
ments, one thing and the other to 
prevent her; and in particular, 
she had taken to walking instead 
of riding. 

“T met Lady Matilda walking 
with Mr Challoner along the 
downs to-day,” announced Robert 
once. 

Lady Matilda had turned out 
of her way to stop him, and had 
called to him gaily, and greeted 
him affectionately ; inquiries had 
been made after her daughter, and 
kisses sent to her grandson ; and 
she had further been careful to ex- 

lain how her poor horse had hurt 
bis foot, and so her poor Teddy had 
had to ride alone, and she and Mr 
Challoner had been forced to come 
out for a walk. 

Her poor Teddy had had to ride 
alone for some days, and Mr Chal- 
loner and Matilda had been out 
walking on each of these ; but this 
did not transpire on the occasion 
of meeting Robert. “It was so 
dull and disconsolate in the house,” 
she had added demurely. 

She had not looked particularly 
dull and disconsolate: the sea- 
wind, or something else, had 
brought a rich warm colour to 
her p ely and her eyes had looked 
full and soft, and her warm plaid 
shawl had been snugly wrapped 
round her shoulders, and her dark 
hat had become her, and altogether 
she had had a bright and rosy and 
pleasant appearance ; and had she 
not taken pains to be pleasant to 
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him, Robert might have disap- 
proved all this, and felt that it 
was even more to be deprecated 
and regretted than usual. But 
Matilda had smiled on him that 
smile that no mortal man could 
resist—and he so seldom had it, 
ae fellow !—and she had slipped 
er hand so confidingly within his 
arm, and stepped along so willingly 
7 his side, and had made him 
altogether so entirely one of the 
party, that he had quite apologised 
when he had had to leave them, and 
had felt almost rude in letting them 
turn to walk back to Overton alone. 

But then it had been getting on 
to five o’clock, and Lady Matilda 
having Mr Challoner to take care 
of her, with such an escort could 
not really have needed any other. 
He had not been required—but 
he had bedn hushed and stroked 
down—and the result was that to 
Lotta’s “Mamma and Mr Chal- 
loner!” he replied with an ex- 
planation that was almost more 
than an apology ; it amounted to 
an eulogium. 

“T must own I was surprised,” 
he said ; “ it was really too kind of 
Lady Matilda. To be taken out 
by y Matilda herself is a com- 
pliment Challoner must certainl 
feel ; and after the coolness wit 
which, I am bound to confess, she 
treated him at the first, he will 
appreciate it themore. Challoner 
is not a man upon whom any at- 
tention is thrown away ; and to do 
your mother justice, Lotta,—ex- 
cuse my speaking frankly, my dear; 
but really your mother is so very 

uliar and unreliable—one never 
nows what she will do, in short,— 

’ Town [had hardly expected such an 
open displayof her change of mind.” 

“ Oh, mamma flies round like a 
weather-cock,” replied Lotta, some- 
what tartly. “ You need never be 
surprised at anything mamma does; 
and she will say one thing one 
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minute and another the next. For 
instance yesterday,— what do you 
think she said about cook yester- 
day? I told her that we had 
begun to suspect now that cook 
had had a hand in Sarah’s leaving, 
and she stopped me at once, before 
I had even > to explain what 
made us think so, with ‘ Well, my 
dear, dismiss her ’—you know that 
quick way mamma has,—‘ Well, 
my dear, dismiss her,’ she said, as 
if it were nothing to dismiss a 
woman like cook. I would not 
on any account dismiss her unless 
I had good grounds, really good 
grounds, for doing so; so when I 
tried to explain this to mamma,— 
I was trying to show that we had 
no direct proofs, and could not be 
absolutely certain at present, when 
she cried out, ‘ Well, my dear, don’t 
dismiss her,’—all in a minute, after 
she had said ‘ Dismiss her’ two 
seconds before! And she would 
not let me utter another word,” 
continued Lotta, whom no one else 


than Lady Matilda ever contrived 


to stop. “She actually put her 
fingers in her ears and laughed at 
me ; tlfen she began playing cu 
and ball by herself till Mr Chal- 
loner came in.” 

“Oh, Challoner was here at the 
same time she was agony 

“ Why, of course he was, Robert 


—I told you so ; but he would not . 


sit down. He came in on his way 
from the woods; he had been 
shooting, and caHed here on his 
way back. It was scarcely on his 
way either, but he had evidently 
wished to call—and you know he 
did owe us a‘call ;—but then, when 
he found mamma here, he was 
obliged to cut his stay short, as 
it was getting late, and mamma 
could not walk home at his pace, 
he said ; otherwise he would have 
waited to see you; for I told him 
that you had only gone out to the 
workmen, and would be in again 
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directly. However, he would not 
let me send, as he was afraid it 
would be dark before they got 
home, if he did. It was a pity 
that mamma was here.” 

“ OCertainly—yes. Still, I am 
glad Lad Mati da had the oppor- 
tunity o ve for herself the 
sort of person Challoner is; pro- 
bably she had never before had 
him alone,” (how little Robert 
knew!) “and no doubt it was their 
meeting here yesterday that in- 
duced her to show him the cliffs 
to-day. He had never seen the 
high cliff before, and your mother 
had undertaken to show it him. 
It was extremely polite of Lady 
Matilda, and she took great pains 
to signal to me to join them, I as- 
sure you. She was waving and 
calling to me for some time before I 
discovered who it was. I saw two 
figures, but never dreamed of its 
being your mother and Challoner ; 
and they might have passed me 
quite well had they wished to do 
so, but they were determined to 
make me go along with them. 
They would not let me off. Really 
I had not been going their way, 
but I could not refuse when your 
mother set upon me; and though 
it may have partly been that she 
was tired of Challoner, still I don’t 
know ; they seemed on excellent 
terms, and there was nothing rude 
to him in what Lady Matilda said ; 
she walked between us and took 
my arm. Well, of course it was 
natural that she should have more 
to say to me than to one who is 
not a member of the family ; and I 
must say this—I always have said 
it—that no one can make herself 
more —— than Lady Matilda 
when she chooses—she really could 
not have been pleasanter than she 
was this afternoon.” 

“Oh, mamma can be pleasant 
enough ” — but before the young 
lady could get her tongue in, he 
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was proceeding in his own ponder- 
ous periods,—‘“ We had a most 
sociable walk ; and though Chal- 
loner did not take much part in 
the conversation — he is a silent 
fellow at the best of times—he and 
Lady Matilda seemed quite to un- 
derstand each other: he carried 
her shawl, for she had brought a 
shawl to spread on the rocks where 
she sits down.” 

“Sits down! 
thing to do!” 

“ Certainly, quite so ; very fool- 
ish, no doubt. I would not sit out 
on a day like this myself ; but your 
mother is very strong, and not apt 
to take cold, I fancy. I recom- 
mended them to the best place, 
They would be quite sheltered in 
the spot I selected ; and after walk- 
ing from the Hall to the high cliff, 
Lady Matilda would really require 
a rest. She owned to being a little 
tired, which she seldom does. That 
was why they stopped at the cliff, 
and did not come on here; and 
besides, the roads are in such a 
shameful state, as Lady Matilda 
said—quite unfit for ladies.” 

“Mamma never minds that.” - 

“ Quite so ; I thought she never 
did. I was glad to hear her allow 
as much, for Lady Matiida is far 
too venturesome as a rule.” 

“She should never have been 
out to-day.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed it was a far better 
day than you have the least idea 
of, my love. Sitting indoors listen- 
ing to the wind gave you no notion 
of what a fine soft air it really 
was. A turn in the garden, witha 
wrap round your head, would have 
done you all the good in the world. 
I assure you I quite regretted that 
I had not suggested it to you. It 
really seemed quite selfish to have 
all the enjoyment myself, for it 
certainly was extremely enjoyable : 
as Lady Matilda said, the sea in 
itself was a sight worth braving 


What a foolish 
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the chance of a ducking for. Well, 
I did not altogether agree to that ; 
but no doubt when we got up to 
the furze common, and saw round 
the east point where the rocks jut 
out, it was very fine, uncommonly 
fine. As Lady Matilda said, we 
have had nothing as fine this year ; 
Lady Matilda has undoubtedly an 
eye for the picturesque in nature, 
and Challoner ag 
“ Well, I must say,” burst 
forth Lotta, finding at length some- 
thing on which an indefinite gath- 
ering annoyance could wreak itself 
—“TI must say that I do wonder at 
you, Robert : you seem to be quite 
leased that mamma and Mr Chal- 
lear should be wandering about 
the country all alone by them- 
selves. You who are’so very par- 
ticular about these things, how 
would you have liked me to be 
seen miles from home, all by my- 
self, with a young man? hat 
would you have said if I had set 
off with Mr Whewell, or—or an 
one else, to visit the high cliff, and 
walk along those lonely downs, 
where you may walk for hours and 
never come across a living soul? 
I would not have done such a thing 
for the world. If I had ever 
wished to do it—and I never should 
have wished, I am sure—you would 
have been the very /ast person 
to have encouraged me; you 
would have been quite shocked. 
You——” 
“ My dear!” gasped he. 
“And yet, just because you were 
taking part init yourself 4 
“My dear Lotta” — but 
Robert was for perhaps the first time 
in his life fairly at a loss. It was 
quite true that it was because he 
had been taking part in it himself 
—that because he had been fresh- 
ened by a pleasant walk in plea- 
sant company, and had been un- 
wittingly cajoled into benevolence, 
he was thus lenient and amiable; 
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and could he deny it? 
really,” he exclaimed. “ Really,” 
beginning to recover himself, “you 
take a very incorrect, and, I must 
add, prejudiced view of the case.” 

“ Prejudiced! Well, I don’t see 
how that can be,” rejoined the 
young lady,pursuing her advantage 
“ Considering that it is only your 
own account I have to go by, if I 
am prejudiced, it is likely to be on 
your side,” which had a distinct 
element of truth in it, and scored 
indubitably a point for Charlotte. 
“Your own version of what took 
place is the only one I have heard ; 
so if Ido not look upon it in the 


same light as you do, I cannot see 
how it is that I can be prejudiced 
on the other side. All I say is, 


how would you like people to see 
me going about like that? Should 
you approve if I were to do as 
mamma does?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Robert, 
promptly; “ but, my dear, you mis- 
take the case. Your mother is— 
is placed in a peculiar position, 
living as she does with your uncles, 
and they being—at least your uncle 
Overton being so solitary in his 
habits ——” 

“There is always Uncle 
Edward.” 

“ Your Uncle Edward was other- 
wise engaged to-day. Lady Ma- 
tilda took particular pains to ex- 
plain this to me. I fancy she 
thought I might feel a passing sur- 
prise at meeting her and Mr Chal. 
loner out by themselves, but I did 
not at all—not in the slightest. I 
saw at once how it was ; Challoner 
could hardly have been sent out 
alone——” 

“ Why not?” 

“Impossible, my love ; it would 
have been most impolite—dis- 
courteous, I should say.” F 

“Then he could have ridden 
with Uncle Edward.” , 

“You may take my word for it 
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that there was a sufficient reason 
for his not doing so. I forget 
what it was, but of this I am 
confident, that Lady Matilda ex- 
plained it entirely to my satisfac- 
tion; and as for theré being any- 
thing improper in Lady Matilda’s 
escorting Challoner herself, if that is 
what you insinuate, my dear,”— 
{Richard was now himself, every 
inch himself again, and could have 
felled to the earth a dozen Lottas 
with his fiats, had they lifted up 
their voices against his)—“ really, 
ahem! I am amazed that so ex- 
tremely absurd and unsuitable an 
idea should have entered your head. 
I confess I should never have an- 
ticipated such an objection. As if 
any lady of your mother’s age and 
standing could not be trusted to 
walk alone with a gentleman with- 
out remarks being made! Re- 
member this, my love, that it is 
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not in the thing itself ; it is im its 
being a cause for remark that the 
real objection lies. I could trust 
_ with any one,Lotta, of course; 
ut it would be highly indiscreet in 
either of ustorun the risk of people 
gossiping ; but,” raising his voice, 
“ but—lI know perfectly what you 
would say, my dear—one moment 
—allow me,” with his hand in the 
air, “you and your mother are 
two very different people : you are 
eighteen, and Lady Matildq is 
thirty-seven. Thirty-seven : ahem! 
If that is not answer enough for 
ou, it is forme. I have my own 
ideas ; and I must say—you must 
permit me to say it, my love— 
that I never before had my ideas 
on the matter of impropriety called 
in question.” 
So saying, he closed the debate, 
and stalked from the room master 
of the field. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MOONLIT WAVES. 


“ The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea.” 


“ Who is coming to see the waves 
to-night?” inquired Teddy that 
evening at dinner. “They were 
breaking over the lifeboat-house 
forty feet high last night, Spiers 
tells me, and half the town was 
out watching them. I wish we 
had been there ; we ought to have 
been there ; I felt such a fool not 
even to have known anything about 
it. How did we not know, Matilda ? 
Somebody should have told us.” 

“We did not see anybody to 
tell us, and we did not think of 
it for ourselves,” replied she ; “ be- 
sides——~” and she glanced at her 
elder brother. - 

“ Well, ’m going to-night any- 
how,” said Teddy, in his bee Te 
made up my mind ” tone ; “ I don’t 


—LONGFELLOW. 


care who stays behind. Spiers 
says the tide will be full between 
ten and eleven, and they ‘say it is 
going to be splendid. Spiers says 
the shopkeepers and people have 
been barricading their windows all 
day, for a lot of windows got 
smashed last night, and even right 
up the back streets the water 
poured into the cellars. Spiers 
Says everybody was there; it 
seemed so stupid for us not to 
be there.” 

“ How is the sea so high ?” in- 
quired Challoner, ‘Though there 
has been some wind, it has hardly 
amounted to anything of a gale.” 

“It’s the time of year for it,” 
said Teddy, lucidly. “I don’t 
know why, but always about this 
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time of year the sea goes mad; 
and we ought to have known it,” 
looking reproachfully at Matilda. 
“ Why didn’t the Applebys or some 
one tell us? They were there, I'll 
be bound.” 

“Tt is quite a sight then,” said 
Challoner, and then he too looked 
at Lady Matilda, and she knew 

erfectly what his iook as well as 
hes brother’s meant. 

“Tf Overton likes,” she mur- 
mured hesitatingly. 

Now why should Matilda have 
hesitated ; why did she not, as she 
would once have done, respond 
eagerly and joyously to the implied 
desire ? A week ago and she would 
have been herself the one to pro- 
pose just such an expedition ; and 

et now—now when the idea sends 
a thrill through her veins and a 
throb through her heart—she sits 
with downcast eyes and scarcely 
finds words for a response. Can 
it be that something has already 
passed between her and Challoner 
on the subject ? Is he, perchance, 
not so absolutely ignorant on the 
subject as one would suppose? 
Teddy, at least, sees nothing of 
this,and is impatient and alarmed ; 
he has already been done out of the 
ge absent when every one 
else was present the previous even- 
ing—and he is ready to protest and 
explode, indeed to defy anthority 
altogether, if a voice is raised in 
opposition now. There is not in 
reality the slightest chance of any 
such voice being raised; even Over- 
ton himself is rather disposed for 
the thing than not—it is a kind of 
adventure he can enjoy. Nobody 
puts him forward, or makes him of 
consequence, or worries him, or 
pesters him on this sort of occa- 
sion ; and accordingly— 

“Til go if you hike,” he said 
quite good-humouredly; “the night 
is fine enough——” 

“Fine enough! I should 
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just say so, rather; ” cried his broth- 
er, his excitement rising to a height, 
“ Now, Matilda, you give in ; just 
you say no more, but get your 
things on and come along too; 
when even Overton is going——” 
“Oh, of course,” assented 
his sister very gently ; “of course if 
ou are—are all inclined for it, I 
—TI should like it very much. It 
will be a beautiful sight, and there 
will be plenty of others to kee 
us in countenance ; and with suc 
a moon we shan’t come to grief 
among the hedges on our way to 
the town, and ‘a 
“That’s right; that’s a good 
girl; I knew she would knock 
under in the long-run,” nodded 
Teddy, patronisingly. “Now do 
be quick over dinner, and let us 
get off by nine. Ill order the 
phaeton at nine. Now, Matilda, 
you won’t keep us waiting ; and, 
Challoner, mind it will be cold by 
the sea, and we may get a drench- 


‘ing as likely as not,—do take my 


5 et ; now do,” very earnestly. 
“T have dozens of coats, and——” 
“Not one that Challoner could 
get into,” observed his brother, 
with his slow occasional smile. 
“ You must have it let out half a 
co or so first, Ted : Challoner 
as an uncommonly nice topcoat 
of his own too. If you get us all 
off by nine and don’t forget your 
topcoat for yourself, my boy,” con- 
tinued he, “that will be two feats 
in one night. Have you ordered 
the phaeton yet ?” 

He had already forgotten to 
ring the bell, ‘and the bustle at- 
tendant on this, and on giving the 
order, kept him happily engaged 
throughout the remainder of the 
meal. 

Fain would he have had them 
all go in the T-cart ; but as that 
was impossible, he could at least 
himself drive the phaeton, with 
Matilda beside him, and Overton 
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and Challoner behind,—and so he 
announced that the four were to 
be arranged. It was his expedi- 
tion, and he was allowed to do 
with them as he chose; and 
though he fancied that Challoner 
was stupid about something, and 
did not understand how cleverly 
they would all fit in when thus 
disposed of, he fancied that it was 
an inclination.on Challoner’s part 
to handle the reins himself which 
made him so unresponsive; and 
much as he liked Challoner, this 
was too much; he must always 
drive, whatever nasty things Ma- 
tilda might insinuate about the 
hedges. As, however, nothing was 
said, all went well, and luckily 
his peace of mind was undisturbed 
by overhearing an aside in the hall, 
when his sister was having her furs 
fastened. 

“ Are you at all nervous?” said 
Challoner, softly. 

“Not to-night ; I have told 
William what horse to give us, 
and we shall only have one. I 
think there is no fear.” 

“You would not like Lord Over- 
ton to drive, or—or me ?” 

“He would not like it.” There 
was a very slight emphasis on the 
“he,” but it was caught and under- 
stood. “It would put him out 
rat : don’t, please, don’t say any- 
thing.” 

Nor did he further, but he sat 
well forward in the back seat, gaz- 
ing on ahead with anxious careful 
protecting eyes, on along the nar- 
row zigzag lanes, whose treacherous 
windings might produce anything 
at any moment ; and somehow Ma- 
tilda, as she sat just before him, 
was dimly conscious that there 
was an arm behind which would 
have been thrown around her at 
the first approach of danger. 

e air was mild, and the vehe- 
mence of its fitful blasts had com- 
pletely died away ere the party 
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set out. Now there remained 
only a pleasant freshness, a clear 
bespangled sky overhead, and such 
soft wet roads as were delightful 
to traverse, when the mud only 
splashed the wheels of the phaeton — 
and the glossy coat of the quiet 
old gig-horse. The very road-pools 
and ditches by the road side were 
bright with moonlight, and reflect- 
ed the chaise as it passed. All 
were comfortably tucked in, and 
the cigars of the gentlemen be- 
hind yielded only the faintest of 
fragrance to those before—“ Just 
what she likes,” Overton answer- 
ed for his sister, as he passed the 
match on to his companion. 

Now and then it was of course 
absolutely necessary to ask if she 
did like it, to find out if she were 
warm and snug, to ascertain that 
she was not missing such and such 
@ point in the landscape, and to 
this end Challoner must occasion- 
ally lean forward, and oblige her 
to turn her head and listen to his 
deep voice sunk to an undertone ; 
but for the most part of the way 
the phaeton rolled on amidst a 
cheerful contented silence—just 
such a silence as Lord Overton 
liked—and in little more than 
half an hour from the time of 
starting they entered the out- 
skirts of Seaburgh. 

Having for the latter portion 
of the way been obliged to make 
a considerable curve, and strike 
inland for a mile or so before ap- 
abrir’ ¢ the coast again, it was 
not until phaeton and horse had 
been disposed of, and our party 
had hurried through some very 
shabby and dim back streets—not 
over-savoury back streets—streets 
that were redolent of tar, nets, 
stale fish, and all the concomitants 
of a small seaport,—it was not un- 
til these had been perforce threaded, 
that they began to experience some 
reward, or at least some apparent 

F 
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reward—some reward that could be 
taken hold of, for the exertions of 
the evening. 

“ Just you wait—just you wait,” 
had been a frequent exhortation in 
the mouth of the self-constituted 
leader, as Teddy, with all the im- 

ortance of a general, conducted 

is forces round corner after cor- 
ner ; and truly it seemed worth the 
waiting for, when the great, rolling, 
booming breakers, which had been 
heard and felt and known to be 
near, and yet remained tantalis- 
ingly unseen for so long, at length 
fell at their feet. 

As the authority Spiers had pro- 
mised, all the world of Seaburgh 
was abroad to see the sight, some 
hurrying in one direction, some in 
another ; and the sea-walk being 
for the nonce impassable, the usu- 
ally unpopular and shabby short 
cuts and back entrances were now 
in the ascendant. Everybody was 
glad of a shelter from the-flying 
-_ , which seemed to search out 
the deepest hollows so long as they 
faced the sea, and weholy could 
afford to depise the poorest and 
narrowest back alleys which en- 
abled them to reach their desti- 
nation. 

It was from a long dark by-wa 
that our party at length emerged, 
to plunge no more into Buch, but 
to join the groups already assembled 
wherever an angle of the break- 
water afforded a dry footing, or 
even one partially so, whence they 
could enjoy the weird and beauteous 
spectacle. Even these prudent folks 
were not, however, destined alto- 
— to escape the effects of their 

iscreet temerity : every now and 
then there would be a cry and a 
run from venturesome boys making 
the most of the frolic ; while the 
more sober-minded, who had no 
desire for an encounter, and would 
not have willingly run any risk, 
would provoke risibility in their 











meignponts by the earl reluctance 
and the final haste of their igno-_ 


minious retreat,—they would scarce 
hasten a step to begin with, and 
would scud like the wind in the 
end. The careful, sedate, reason- 
ing man, in particular, would be a 
source of exultation to the thought. 


less : he would calculate to a nicety, : 


the time likely to be taken in mak. 
ing his way across a dangerous spot, 
and would so calculate as to take 
his time jauntily ; he would wait 
until the moment after a heavy sea 
had swamped the pebbly road and 
retreated, at which happy moment 
was to be exhibited to the lookers. 
on the excellence of his forethought, 
by advancing before another of any 
size could approach ; and he would 
have but gonea step or two when, 


lo! he was bespattered from head — 


to foot, the victim of a pitiless 
shower, and all his wisdom would 
be seen to have been thrown away. 
There was no calculating upon the 
monsters ; none could say how or 
when they would come. 

All of this was, of course, fun to 
be rapturously appreciated by fool- 
ish Teddy Lessingham, who laughed 
till his sides were sore, and could 
not comprehend how it was that 
Matilda did not as usual respond 
to and share his ecstasies. til- 
da hardly seemed to see what was 
going on; she was very quiet— 
curiously quiet ; he could not get 
her to budge from a place she had 
chosen, whence nothing could be 
seen but the ocean itself—a little 
obscure nook, where she and Chal- 
loner stood together, and which 
even Overton objected to; and 
though with infinite pains he se- 
cured to her, and signed and 


beckoned her to come forward 


and take possession of, a more 
favoured standing-place close t 
the railing, Bo almost over- 
hanging the water, she dem 

so long that the opportunity was 
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lost. The crowds jostled together 
and filled up the gap; he had to 
retire and give up what it had 
cost him so much cunning and 
cléverness to obtain, while even 
then the ungrateful creature had 
hardly the grace to say “Thank 
ou.” 
4 No wonder he was indignant ; 
had it not been for the best joke 
in the world coming off at that 
moment, in the shape of the whole 
front row of spectators getting 
soused at once by aslily advancing 
wave, which, looking as innocent 
as a babe, took them all by surprise, 
before they knew where they were 
—had it not been for this, causing 
him to stamp his feet and shout 
with the glee of the vilest little 
urchin present, he would have 
iven Matilda a piece of his mind. 
But by the time he got back to 
her, he had forgotten everything 
but mirth, and as she took his arm 
kindly and listened amiably, all 
was right between them. He 
could not, however, long be con- 
tent to remain in the stupid place 
she had selected, and at length 
prevailed so far as to make her 
allow that there was yet more to 
be seen, and that perhaps it would 
be as well to see it. The “more” 
referred in especial to a bit of 
breakwater a few streets to the 
right, where the principal attrac- 
tion appeared to be, to judge by 
the people who flocked towards 
the point; and as Teddy must al- 
ways go where others went, and 
see what they saw, he was soon 
restless to follow to the lifeboat- 
house. It was against the lifeboat- 
house that the fullest force of the 
waters fell. 

Hard to move as Matilda had 
proved, she had to own on arriv- 
ing at this spot that her trouble- 
some brother had been right: no- 
thing they had yet seen could equal 
what they now beheld. 
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It was indeed a spectacle never 
to be forgotten. 

White in the brilliant moon- 
light, the raging sea could be seen 
to its horizon ; high into the cloud- 
less heavens flew the fountains of 
foam. With a sweep and power 
resistless, yet with a grace ineffa- 
ble and ease indescribable, with a 
rhythm mysterious yet precision 
accurate, wave after wave came on, 
the first exquisite burst succeeded 
by a back-swing and curve, and 
then a falling away to gather up 
once more, and break, and break, 
and break again—hither, thither, 
this way, that way—across, ath- 
wart, afar, at hand—twining, cir- 
cling, winding, wreathing—in and 
out, up and down, until drunk 
into one another at last—no be- 
ginning, no end—none alone, each 
a part of the other. 

As the tide rose, even the high- 
est point of the lifeboat-tower was 
from time to time obscured, and 
the little knot of- watchers who 


~had pressed forward to the front 


had more than once to change 
their ground, as the circling froth 
covered the space whereon they 
had at first stood. 

Lord Overton and his party 
sought the shadow of a projecting 
gable, and still watched in silence; 
even admiration and exclamations 
died away—none cared to speak. 
At length, “I never saw anything 
like this before,” said Challoner’s 


‘voice behind Matilda—close, close 


behind her. 

She did not bid him “hush,” as 
she might have done Whewell ; 
she did not answer, nor turn, nor 
move away ; she stood still, feelin 
that he was there, and that he bh 
been there all the time,—that he 
had never yielded his place, and 
never meant to yield it, and that as 
they looked, so they felt—together. 

ing home, he asked her to sit 
behind with him. 
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AJAX AND PHILOCTETES. 


Tue “ Ajax” of Sophocles ap- 
pears to be his first extant play, 
while there are good grounds for 
considering his “ Philoctetes” to 
be certainly one of his latest tra- 

edies, and, possibly, his very last. 

t is on this, as on many other 
accounts, interesting to compare 
and to contrast them. Each con- 
tains a divine apparition, which 
is not the case with the other 
plays of Sophocles possessed by 
us. Each derives its subject from 
an incident in the Trojan war sub- 
sequent to the time covered by 
the “Iliad,” and described by one 
of Homer’s later followers. Each 
places before us a hero burning 
with hatred against Ulysses, by 
whom he conceives himself to have 
been wronged in a way that only 
blood can expiate. Each makes 
us the witnesses of the agonies of 
a great and lonely soul driven 
in upon itself by the desertion of 
friends, and by finding all outward 
things turned against it. In each 
the wisdom of Ulysses plays a con- 
eee part: but while it is in 
the “Ajax” triumphant to the 
end, it is in the “ Philoctetes” 
rebuked by the generous candour 
of a youthful spirit ; so that we 
see that worldly prudence and 
cleverness had fallen, not risen 
with advancing years in the aged 
poet’s estimate, and that in the 
calm light of his life’s evening he 
discerned more clearly than in its 
hotter and hazier morning the pre- 
eminence of truth. Again, it is A eae 
acteristic of an old man’s shrink- 
ing from the wilder excitements 
in which youth delights, and from 


painful subjects, that the end of the 
* Philoctetes ” is its hero’s reconci- 
liation with life and with his own for- 
mer foes; whereas, in the tragedy of 
Sophocles’ early manhood, Ajax, too 
impetuous toawait the relaxing of an 


offended deity’s wrath,at once takes 


» “arms against asea of troubles, 
And by opposing ends it,” 


and his own life at the same time. 
The Sophoclean irony, about 
which so much has been said, is 
in each play conspicuous. Words 
are spoken in each, both designedly 
and unintentionally, that carry one 
meaning to the mind of their im- 
mediate hearers, and another to 
that of the audience. And the 
irony is not confined to words, but 
arises in a stranger and more sub- 
tile form from the situations in 
which the principal characters are 
placed, leading them to act contrary 
to their true nature. The young 
and truthful Neoptolemus is for a 
while an artful deceiver ; the mag- 
nanimous Ajax is covered by his 
own deed with ignominy; the crafty 
Ulysses stands forth to enact a high- 
ly generous part. More than this, 
not only are men placed by stress 
of circumstances at: variance with 
their true selves, but they are them- 
selves—which conveys the nobler 
lesson learned by the poet in his 
ripened age—raised to a str 
superiority over those adverse cir- 
cumstances ; as when the weak and 
crippled outcast Philoctetes proves 
the predestined conqueror of Troy, 


and, like CZpidus at Colonos, rises 


mightier amid his misfortunes than — 


in his prosperous days. 





. 1. The Ajax of Sophocles. Edited by Professor Jebb. 


2. Sophocles (Clarendon Press Series). 


Edited by Professor Campbell. 


8. Sophocles (Classical Writers). By Professor Campbell. 


' 4, Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Professor Campbell, — 
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The action of both plays is ex- 
tremely simple—much that in a 
modern drama would have been 
represented on the stage being nar- 
rated in their course. ‘“Philoctetes” 
is tragic in tone, but, like the “ Al- 
cestis” and some other plays of 
Euripides, it has, as has been ob- 
served already, a happy ending, 
and so far fails to fulfil the notion 
of a perfect tragedy ; while “Ajax” 
does not finish, as we should have 
supposed that it would, with its 
hero’s death, but closes with a re- 
conciliation,—although of another 
kind to that which cheerfully ends 
the “ Philoctetes.” 

Thus antique art works to the 
same object as modern, but often 
with other means ; is self-controlled 
amid the most passionate excite- 
ment, and aims at leaving on its 
spectator’s mind a calming and sat- 
isfying impression. 

he main thesis of the “ Ajax” 
has been defined to be the superi- 
ority of wisdom and prudence over 
mere physical strength—the former 
impersonated by Ulysses, the latter 
by Ajax. Ajax, in his rash self- 
reliance, provokes the gods by de- 
claring himself strong enough to 
triumph without their aid; and 
Athene, in her wrath, deprives 
him of his reason, and lets him 
do deeds in one fatal day which 
no following one can wipe out. 
Ulysses, in the height of success, 
dreads being cctried away from the 
= of wise moderation, and so 
oes nothing to provoke a sudden 
reverse of fortune. And thus the 
“ Ajax” of Sophocles has been held 
to sum up the lessons taught by the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey,” empha- 
sising, as the first does not, the de- 
feat of arrogance, and exhihiting, 
like the last, the victory of good 
sense, 

But deeper thoughts really per- 
vade the whole: the sorrowful 
one of how the noblest characters 
are often misunderstood till death 


Philoctetes. 


clears away the folds which con- 

cealed them, and of how circum-— 
stances may be too strong for the 

strongest, and death the only refuge 

for the bravest, joined to the consol- 

ing one that true nobleness of mind 

must assert itself sooner or later, 

in spite of malice and of its pos- 

sessors own mistakes—if not in 

life, at least in death. 

The play begins with the impres- 
sive apparition of Athene. It is no 
mortal power that is destroying the 
mighty Ajax, but the direct inter- 
position of an offended deity. When 
Ajax left Salamis to join the expe- 
dition against Troy, his old father, 
Telamon, bade him seek victory 
always by the aid of the gods. The 
young chieftain gave the presump- 
tuous answer, “Father,the gods can 
make even the worthless triumph ; 
I can bring glory upon my head 
without them.” Therefore upon 
that head Athene has now brought 
shame. Moreover, Ajax had pro- 
voked her by a personal insult — 
declining her offered aid as need- 
less in the hour of battle. 

Yet it is not only her displea- 
sure at Ajax that has brought 
the goddess from Olympus, but her 
care for her beloved Greeks. For 
their chiefs have provoked Ajax by 
awarding the armour of the slain 
Achilles to Ulysses instead of to 
him ; and though Troy is tottering 
to its fall, its predestined destruc- 
tion may be averted should the 
disappointed chieftain wreak his 
furious anger on their remaining 
leaders. ‘Therefore, alike for their 
preservation and for his punish- 
ment, Athene has inflicted a tem- 
porary madness on Ajax, which has 
made him turn his anger on the 
helpless flocks and herds of the 
army instead of on its generals ; 
and she calls forth her favourite 
Ulysses to see the results of her 
maternal care. ‘ She comes at the 
height of what mortals deem her 
wrath ; but what calmness, what 
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sublime self-possession, breathes in 
every word! We see that she has 
done nothing but in care for the 
army. Inmaddening Ajax she has 
saved the generals, from whom she 
has brushed away the impending 
danger, ‘as a mother flicks a fly 
from her sleeping child,’ and in 
the defeat he suffered the inevit- 
able consequence of his overween- 
ing pride. Her face is still against 
him—that the spectator sees—and 
her divine irony is terrible.”* But 
her wrath will not endure for ever; 
and even now she has a word of 
compassion for his downfall, and of 
warning to her favourite not to 
exult at it unduly. 

“Stand firm, and behold the 
sight,” says Athene to Ulysses, 
“that you may report it to the 
Argives” ; and in spite of his un- 
willingness she makes him stand 
beside her while she summonsAjax 
from his tent to give in his report 
to her of his imaginary exploits. 
He comes forth, scourge in hand, 
having slain, as he believes, two of 
his worst foes—Agamemnon and 


Menelaus,—they will never again 
insult him, or rob him of a prize 
that he deserves,—and he is about 
to inflict a more cruel and prolonged 
chastisement on Ulysses, whom he 
believes he has bound within his 
tent. In all this he acknowledges 
Athene’s aid ; and the stern god- 
dess has the satisfaction of hearing 
the thanks, denied her for real as- 
sistance, now offered to her for 
what will prove the recipient’s ruin. 
But not even at her intercession 
will he spare his hated rival. In 
all things else, but not in this, will 
he obey his powerful protectress, 
He goes back joyfully,—to finish 
his cruel work, as he supposes ; 
but in reality to awake from his 
delusion with an anguish propor- 
tioned to the pleasure that it has 
given him. His parting words 
to the goddess who has befooled 
him are an example of Sophoclean 
irony, since the help, for the con- 
tinuance of which he prays, is pre- 
cisely what, had he known the 
truth, he would least have de- 
sired :— 


** Ajax. Now to my work ; only stand ever by me, : 
Goddess, with help such as thy help this day. (Eat. 


Athene. Seest thou, Ulysses, what in might we gods are? 
Who was, till now, more prudent than this man ? 
Whose hand more strong to strike, and at right time ? 


Ulysses. I know not what to sa 


: I pity him 


Afflicted thus, although mine enemy, 

Now that an evil doom has bound him fast, 
My own case seeing while I look on his, 
Discerning how we mortals merely live 

A life phantasmal, and are fleeting shades. 


Ath. This having seen take warning : never speak 
And insolent word against the gods ;’ nor yet 
Exalt thyself in pride when flourishing 
In might, or in abundance of great wealth. 
For in one day all human things can be 
Brought low or lifted up ; and the gods love 
The wise and good,—and ever hate the bad.” 


[ Jan. 4 " “ 
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And so, having thus early pointed dess vanishes from sight ; leaving 
the moral of the play,—thedanger the audience to infer, from her 
of haughty self-reliance, the bless- august apparition, how great must 
ing of wise moderation,—the god- be the hero against whom such an 





1 Campbell. * Like the two unlucky speeches of Ajax. 
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adversary has thought it worth 
while to take the field, and what 
noble qualities they have a right 
to expect from the man whom she 
honours with her guardian care. 
Ulysses having departed to tell 
what he has seen to the army, the 
vacant stage is filled by the Chorus. 
They are the followers of Ajax, 
sailors from his native island,—the 
sea-girt Salamis, dear by associa- 
tion of victorious memories to the 
Athenian audience of Sophocles. 
In that distant isle the hero’s aged 
arents are awaiting their conquer- 
ing son’s return. There, too, are 
the humbler homes of his spear- 
men, who now, as they march 
slowly forward, declare their lead- 
er’s welfare to be their joy, and 
their hearts to be fluttering “like 
a winged dove with troubled eye” 
at the rumours of his onslaught on 
the precious herds and flocks of the 
Greeks. They wish to put them 
aside as an idle slander devised by 
Ulysses ; but, to their dismay, they 
find that they are being widel 
spread and_ generally Seliev . 
“Without thee, O king, we have 
no strength to — them,” say 
they : “‘ appear, and, like chattering 
birds scared by a mighty vulture, 
thy foes will cower voiceless and 
still before thee. Or can ”—as the 
dreadful thought arises that the 
report may after all be true— 
“some god haye maddened thee, 
displeased for lack of thank-offer- 
ing that was his due? Rise from 
thy long tarrying in thy tent, and 
strengthen no longer by thine ab- 
sence the insolence of those who 
hate thee.” But no Ajax issues 
forth, brave and fearless as of old, 
to respond to this appeal. The 
tent-door, indeed, opens ; but in- 
stead of the champion for whose 
presence and support they are long- 
ing, the Chorus only see the trein- 
bling form of his captive slave-wife, 
Tecmessa,advancing towards them. 
She comes to confide her anxiety 


about her husband to his friends. 
It is not for her to speak with the 
confidence of a spouse who, herself 
his equal in birth, has been wedded 
with fit solemnities to a princely 
consort. Yet she dearly loves the 
lord on whom the chance ef war 
bestowed her, and who has since 
dealt with her kindly ; and it is 
with grief no less than fear that 
she tells how the strong and famous 
Ajax, smitten by madness, has been 
deluging his tent with the blood of 
slaughtered cattle,—with deepen- 
ing anguish that she hears whose 
herds he has been destroying, and 
what anger he has provoked by the 
deed. The Chorus—their worst 
suspicions confirmed —look for- 
ward to the hour when the indig- 
nant army, deprived by Ajax of 
some of their supplies, and furious 
at his treachery to the common 
cause, will rush on to stone him 
and his followers, and ask whether 
they should not veil their heads 
and steal away ashamed, grasping 
once more the oars which they 
plied with such different hopes 
when they left Salamis. But when 
they hear from Tecmessa the story 
of her lord’s sad awakening from 
his wild dream of gratified ven- 
geance, they stay to give him what 
comfort they can. 

From it the audience learn what 
went on within the tent after Ajax 
had quitted Athene and Ulysses. 
Having slain some of his victims, 
and prepared to torture another, 
Ajax darted forth from it, she says, 
at the call,to her own ears inaudible, 
of some phantom, with whom he 
seemed to hold discourse for a while 
outside. But, as he returned, to 
complete his bloody work, his 
frenzy suddenly left him, like a 
vehement south wind falling and 
giving place to a calm; and, in 
that lull before a second and worse 
storm, he is unhappier than be- 
fore ; since a while ago, causing 
his friends misery, he madly re- 
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joiced himself, but now he shares 
the wretchedness which he cannot 
lighten. For as his reason awak- 
ened, and he saw around him, not, 
as he expected, the Soper of 
mighty chiefe, but merely slain 
sheep and cattle, he gave a wild 
cry, smote his head, and sank down 
on the bloody floor of his tent. 
Next, having wrung the whole 
truth by terrible threats from his 
reluctant wife, he burst out into 
the loud and shrill wailings which, 
never heard from his own lips be- 
fore, he had always despised others 
for uttering. So he has remained 
ever since, refusing meat and drink, 
seated amid the relics of his past 
fury, sullenly brooding over the 
harm he has done and the shame 
that has befallenhim. Tecmessa’s 
last hope is that he may prove less 
deaf to the voice of his comrades 
in arms than to her own. 

Scarcely has she told her tale 
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when a low, deep sound, as of 3 


wild bull roaring in the hunter's 
toils, comes forth from the tent,— 
at first inarticulate, and then the 
voice of Ajax is distinguished, call- 
ing for his little son, and for his 
absent brother, Teucer. Tecmessa 
throws back the curtains which 
form the tent door, and the spec. 
tators see the mighty man in his 
misery. Ajax lifts up his eyes 
from among the slaughtered cattle 
that surround him, and sees the com- 
panions, who had so often shout- 
ed their plaudits at his victories, 
now standing the silent spectators 
of his deep disgrace. He, once 
their self-reliant mainstay, now 
cries to them for help,—the only 
help of which his calamity ‘ admits 
—and bids them come and slay 
him. They forbid him to think of 
any pasa so desperate ; but they 
have no effectual one to offer in its 
place. 


Ajax. Sailors kind ! alone my friends, who only 
Still by friendship’s upright law abide, 
Ye behold what wave by deadly storm set flowing 
Girds me round with blood on every side. 


Cuorus (to Tecmessa). 


Thou seemst a too true witness to have borne— 
This, sight shows plain how madly he has dealt. 


Ajax. Faithful mates, upon the waste of water 
Plying steadily the skilful oar, 
Unto you Ilook alone for help in trouble,— 
Come and slay me : let me grieve no more. 


CHORUS. 


So speak not ; piling evil upon evil, 
Let not the cure make.ever worse the ill. 


Ajax. See Fo how I, the bold, the fearless, 
o met unflinching any foe in fight, 
Have turned my hand ’gainst peaceful sheep ? and cheerless, 
Disgraced, derided, shrink from all men’s sight ? 


Tecmessa. Ajax, my lord, I pray thee, speak not so. 


Ajax. Thou here? Begone! 
Alas ! alas! 


Tec. 


Turn thy feet swiftly hence. 


For heaven’s sake yield ! be wise ! 


Ajax. Wretch that I am ! who, letting go the throats 
Of my true foes, turned in their stead 
Of harmless oxen and of goodly goats 


' The blood to shed. 
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Cyorvs. 


Why wilt thou thus torment thee ? done is done ; 
Nor is it given us to recall the past. — 


. O all-observing, of all sorrow 
Contriver sly, Laertes’ evil son ! 
Our host’s worst knave ! what laughter thou wilt borrow 
For long from joy of seeing me undone ! 


Cuorvs. 
We laugh, or we lament, as will the gods. 


. Though broken thus, would I might see him here. 
Woe’s me! 
Cuorvs. 


Boast not: thou seest how ill thy state. 


. Zeus! father of my fathers! grant, I pray 
Me, that most cunning, hateful knave, 
And those two kings, having prevailed to slay, 
To seek the grave. 


. If such thy prayer, pray that with thee I die ; 
For why should I live on if thou art dead ? 


Ajax. Oh darkness, now my light !! 
Ye nether-glooms, clear: shining to mine eyes ! 
Take me, oh take me,to your home. 
Take me to whom nogood can come 
From men, unworthy of th’ immortals’ sight ; 
Whom Jove’s child wise 
And dread in might 
Destroys with foul disgrace, 
No refuge left, 
Of home bereft. 
My honours vanish, friends! and I must face 
Vengeance who fondly dreamed of victory : 
Soon all in arms the host will rush on me, 
Death come on me apace. 


Tec. Unhappy I! who hear such words unwonted 
And strange from one who never flinched till now. 


Ajax. O caves beside the shore ! 
Paths by the wild waves! groves the sea beside ! 
Long have ye kept me here, too long 
By Troy ; but ’mid the living ‘throng 
No more shall ye detain me, never more 
Waters whose tide 
(Scamander’s store) 
Refreshed us, flowing nigh, 
Ye on your plain 
Shall not again 
Behold me (great the boast !) your Troy defy 
With strength unequalled in the warlike band 
That came from Greece; yet now on the same strand 
I thus dishonoured lie.” 


Then, in words for which it is Ajax goes on to say that the pro- 
hard to find English equivalents, phecy of his name’s mournful sound 


' This sad prayer is the more touching, as the lips which now invoke darkness 
are the same that prayed for light in a well-known passage in the ‘‘ Iliad.” 
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in Greek (the nomen et omen) is 
fulfilled by the woes under which 
he is now groaning ; and to marvel 
at the cruel destiny which has ap- 
inted that the very land where 
is father, Telamon, gained such 
glory as the comrade of Heracles 
should be the scene of his son’s 
disgrace ; although, as he says, “I 
attacked that self-same Troy with 
strength no less than his, and did 
deeds before it great as ever he 
did.” Could Achilles have adjudged 
his own arms, would he have passed 
me over for a clever schemer as the 
Atreidz have done ? he asks in bit- 
terness of soul ; or could I have 
failed in my revenge had not the 
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daughter of Zeus, the fierce-eyed 
virgin, interposed, and made me 
redden my hands instead with the 
blood of these poor cattle ? So much 
for the past ; and then, when such 
has been the past, what future can 
be looked forward to? The hero’s 
mind flies to: Salamis, and to the 
brave old warrior who sits beside 
his hearth there, waiting to hear 
that his son has outdone even his 
own exploits, and longing to em- 
brace that son as he stands once 
more on his threshold, crowned 
with glory as the second captor of 
Troy. Ajax sees his look of dis- 
appointment beforehand. It is too 
much for him, and he sadly asks,— 


‘* And now what mustI do? I, whomthe gods - 
Plainly abhor ; whom the Greek army hates ; 
To whom all Troy and all these plains are hostile ? 
Shall I cross o’er th’ Egean to my home, 
Leaving th’ Atreidz lonely in their harbour ? 
What face should I Ys erp unto my father, 


Telamon ? how coul 


he bear to look upon me 


Coming disgraced, without the meed of valour, 
Whereof he won a great and glorious crown ? 


Nay, that I could not bear. 


Then shall I go 


Alone to assail the wall of Troy,—and there, 
Some brave deed doing, were it best to die ? 
Nay ; for at that th’ Atreidz would rejoice. 


This will not do. 


Some emprize must I seek 


Whereby to certify my aged father 

That I, his son, was not at heart a coward. 

The length of days is but disgrace to him 

Who for his ills can find no remedy. 

For how can death’s approach and death’s delay, 
As dull day follows day, give pleasure to us? 

I hold the man below the vilest rate 

Who by such empty hopes is still beguiled. 
Nobly to live, else nobly yield his life, 

Behoves the well-born man.” 


The Chorus in their hearts ap- 
rove theirchief’s resolution,though 
they think it right to combat it in 
words ; for they secretly share his 
opinion that the grave is the only 
secure refuge from shame such as 
has fallen on him. 
But there is one present to 
whom the matter appears in a 


very different light. Tecmessa 
sees her idolised lord, her only 
mainstay, about to be rent from 
her ; and, laying aside the timidity 
that pameks 'e ept her silent in 
his presence, she pleads with him 
for his own life, in which hers is 
bound up, as Andromache does 
with Hector,—only yet more pas- 





1 «* Why should the heroism of Ajax be proved by suicide better than by rush- 
ing on death in battle? Because, according to the strictest rule of ancient chiv- 


alry, a soldier once di 


had thenceforth no place in life : its opportunities 


were for him at an end. His sole duty was to die quietly—and at once.”—Jebb. 
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sionately because the impendin 
ril is nearer. Of the fate whic 

reduced her from a wealthy, free- 
born condition to the miserable 
estate of a slave, she only makes 
mention that she may remind Ajax 
how sad, if he divorces her by 
death, must be the lot of one who 
has now no civil rights to claim, and 
whose servile degradation would be 
the shame of him who had once 
suffered her to call him husband. 
The misfortune would be mine, she 
says; but the taunts called forth 
by my altered condition would fall 
in their disgrace upon you and on 
your family. Pity for her own 
future troubles is not, however, 
what the hapless Tecmessa chiefly 
relies on to move the heart of Ajax ; 
so she proceeds to invoke names 
holier and tenderer to a Greek than 
that which he had condescended to 
bestow on her, and conjures him to 
live by the remembrance of his 
aged parents, and by his love for 
his little son. Fear—so run her 
words—to desert your father in his 
weary old age—your mother, the 
inheritress of many years, whose 
fond prayers often ascend to the 
gods for your return. Above all, 
great king, pity your child : do not 
leave him to the harshness of un- 
friendly guardians. His mother 
cannot protect him. Think what 
your death would be to him,—and 
to me, she adds, constrained as it 
were by her lord’s inflexible silence 
to try to move him to some sense of 
her pitiful case. I have none to 
whom I can look for help but you. 
You’ laid waste my country ; fate 
by other means brought my parents 
down todwell in Hades. What coun- 
try, what wealth have I save you? 
In you all my welfare is bound up. 
Oh, then, be a little mindful of me 
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(as well as of those three far dearer 
to you, is the suppressed clause of 
the sentence). It becomes a man 
not to forget those who have done 
ought to pleasure him. Love should 
beget love. You say the well-born 
man should die nobly ; but would 
he not dishonour his birth if, in so 
doing, he showed himself forgetful 
of past benefits ? 

Kjax hears her, but remains, if 
not unmoved, yet unshaken in his 
resolution. He does not indeed 
mean to betray Tecmessa and her 
son to his enemies. But he feels 
that he can trust the affection and 
the strong arm of his half-brother, 
Teucer, with their future lives. His 
own must at any price be ended 
quickly. Better that his old parents 
weep over a dead than over a dis- 
honoured, son ; better part with his 
child at once than see him grow up 
to blush at his father’s name. So 
veiling his tenderness for his un- 
happy wife by stern gruff tones, he 
says that he would rather have her 
obedience than her advice, and bids 
her fetch the child to him,—sent 
away from the tent, for fear of 
harm, while his madness was rag- 
ing. .Tecmessa calls him at once, 
and then comes one of the most 
pathetic scenes of the Greek drama 
—the unconscious little one, over 
whose head so great an evil is im- 
pending, smiling in the arms of the 
father who would gladly stay to 
guard him, but who sees the im- 

erious form of Honour beckon- 
ing him away to the dim waters 
of Acheron, and who dares not 
disobey the summons ;—the man 
who, taking his last look at life 
in the person of the child for 
whom life is just beginning, sees, 
as he never saw before, what a 
rugged path those little feet will 





_' Andromache, the lawful and beloved wife of Hector, has no such sad memo- 
ries. It was Achilles who sacked her native Thebe, and slew her father and her 
brethren. It is Tecmessa’s peculiar infelicity that the stroke which will avenge 


her country is to complete her own ruin. 
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have to travel, and sorrowfully owns 
that grief comes with knowledge, 


and that our earliest years are 
our best. 


‘*4 jax. Put him into mine arms ; for at sight 
Of this fresh blood he will not feel afraid, 
If verily and indeed he is my son. 


O child! be happier than has been thy father, 
Like him in all things else,'—then none can scorn thee. 
Although even now for this I count thee blest, 
That of these ills I feel not one can sting thee ; 
For life is sweetest while thou nought canst know, 
Nor yet hast learned both to rejoice and grieve. 
But when to that thou comest, then I charge thee, 
Show to thy father’s foes whose son thou art. 
Feed on light airs till then, thy tender life 

Soft nourishing, make glad thy mother’s heart. 
Nor, well I know, will one of all the Greeks 
Insult thee with harsh taunts, even ’reft of me, 
Who leave thee to a trusty guardian’s care, 

To Teucer’s watchfulness ; albeit now 

Far from us, busied in his chase of foes. 

My sailors, warrior comrades, you I charge 

In common with this task of love, and bid 

Report to him this my command ; to bring 

My child unto my home, and show him there 

To Telamon, and my mother—Eriboea *— 

That he may duteously attend their age. 

These arms of mine let no man set as prize 

Of contest to the Greeks,*—not my destroyer. 
Nay ! but my son take this whence comes thy name 


Eurysakes,* 


by its twisted handle, 


My sevenfold shield that never foeman pierced ; 
Bury my other arms along with me.” 


Then the great lonely man turns 
with something of contempt to the 
tender timid wife,who has failed to 
comprehend his true nature, gives 
back to her the child, and bids her 
make haste to close the tent, where 
he wishes to be left alone, upon 
him, and to refrain from lamenta- 
tions outside it. Women, he says, 
love to wail; but his case is too 
serious for words. No wise surgeon, 
who knows the knife is needed, will 
waste his patient’s time and his 
own by moaning out charms over a 
sore. Even so for his wounded 


{ 


honour there is one remedy only, 
and that a short and sharp one— 
the sword. Tecmessa tries to ques- 
tion him as to his purpose, but re- 
ceives abrupt and impatient an- 
swers. She adjures him by the 
gods, and gets the terrible reply— 


“ Knowest thou not 
That I owe service to the gods no longer ?” 


For Ajax believes that they have - 
wholly cast him off, and that be- 
tween him and them the usual 
happy interchange, of benefit be- 
stowed and duty paid gratefully in 
return, has now ceased for ever. 





' Hector had prayed that Astyanax might surpass him in valour. Ajax, driven 
to self-assertion by the wrong that he is rere leaves it as his dying testimony 
’ 


that if his son can 


qual his sire in mighty d 
* Teucer’s was a different mother—the captive princess Hesione. 


he will of a truth do well. 
Ajax wishes 


to commit his child to his own mother’s tenderness, and to show her that he had 


thought of her when about to die. 


* Ajax so testifies to his abiding sense of the wrong done him by the chiefs. — 
No more fatal contests for arms before unjust judges, is his implied meaning. 


*The broad shield. 
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Tecmessa reluctantly does his bid- 
ding, the tent-doors close, and 
while Ajax remains within them, 
sharpening Hector’s fatal gift—the 
sword in which he now sees the 
redestined ender of his griefs,— 
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vacant stage, and in their trouble 
call for sympathy on that dear 
fatherland which, as yet peacefully 
unconscious of its children’s toil 
and peril, will soon resound with 
the voice of weeping for its prince’s 


the Chorus occupy the otherwise fall. 
THE CHORUS. 
1. 


‘*O glorious Salamis ! thou ever more 
Dwellest at peace where breakers roar, 
All see thee and beholding praise ; 
But.I, through many a year of wretchedness, 
In Trojan meadows wake to feel distress 
And spend laborious days ; 
While o’er me broods the fear 
Ere long to stand before 
The Gate of Hades, hateful, dark, and drear. 
2. 
And Ajax now with hopeless anguish cursed, 
Of all my woes the last and worst, 
By the gods maddened (evil day !) 
Once sent by thee resistless forth in arms 
Now lonely broods ; we weep the while his harms. 
His valour in the fray 
Forgot ; his deeds of might, 
So honoured at the first, 
Fallen loveless from the base Atreide’s sight. 


3. 
Ah ! surely will his mother, full of years 
Bowed by hoar eld, when of his woe she hears 
And madness, raise the wail 
Piercingly, piercingly ; 
No plaintive song of low-voiced nightingale 
Be hers, but dirge mourned forth with shrill loud cry, 
While blows upon her breast descend, 
And her wild hands her whitened tresses rend. 


4 


Better for him, by madness thus distressed, 

To hide his head in Hades ; who, though best 
Of Greeks by noble race, 
*Wildered and —— 

Now of his former ways has lost the trace. 

Sad sire! who soon must learn what evil thing 
Has fallen upon thy son: a blast 

Felt in thy line by none in ages past.” 


Searcely has the round of this mind is fully made up ; but he 
desponding song died away than declares it with studied ambiguity, 
the tent Boom unclose, and Ajax dreading the efforts of Tecmesss, 


comes forth once more,—not as he 
appeared carrying the scourge (the 
token of his madness) at the first ; 
but calm and collected, holding 
Hector’s weapon in his hand. His 


and the Chorus to make him change 
it, for his is no mood for argument : 
the anguish that he feels is a grief 
into which none of them can fully 
enter, and which he shrinks from 
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striving to explain; so he uses 
words which he knows will deceive 
his hearers, and make them let him 

o unhindered to the goal of his 

esire. “Half in pity, half in 
scorn,he disguises from his listeners 
a purpose too great for their sym- 
pathy.”' It might have been other- 
wise had his faithful half-brother 
Teucer stood beside him, or if the 
green mound had not hidden the 
ashes of Achilles; but now the 
strong man stands alone, with none 
whose pity he can accept, and his 
only object is to get rid of the 
weak with their wailings, in order 
that he may get his last work done, 
if only it might be, quietly. 

“ What is there,” he says, “so 
hidden, but Time brings it to light? 
so conspicuous, but Time conceals 
it ? so unexpected, but it comes to 
pass? ‘ihe firmest resolution may 
be shaken.” And so his own has 
been, is what he wishes to have be- 
lieved; whereas he well knows him- 
self that if shaken for an instant by 
Tecmessa’s entreaties, his resolve 
is only now the firmer rooted for 
that passing storm. He goes on 
with like equivocation: “ My hard- 
ened mind’s keen edge has been 
softened by yonder woman’s words, 
and I shrink from leaving her and 
my child, a widow and an orphan, 
among my foes.” And he does not 
add what strict truth would have 
demanded, “ But, though painful, 
that is what I mean to do.” In- 
stead, he continues: “ Now I go to 
the bathing place and the meadows 
near the shore, there to cleanse my 
stains, if so be I may escape the 
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heavy wrath of the goddess.” This 
the well-pleased hearers take to 
mean the lustral purification with 
water, preparatory to the sacrifice 
offered to propitiate an angry deity. 
Ajax wishes to be so understood ; 
but his real purpose is to pour forth 
a darker stream, and his hope is 
not to turn aside Athene’s wrath, 
but to withdraw from its reach into 
that under-world in which she has 
no jurisdiction. ‘“‘ Then,” so he pro- 
ceeds, “I shall bury this most hate. 
ful weapon in a desert place where 
no man comes. For nought have I 
had from the Greeks but evil since 
the day when Hector bestowed it 
on me ; so true is the proverb, ‘A 
foe’s gift is no gift, and brings no 

rofit.’ Let Night and Hades take 
it into their keeping.” But this 
intended burial of his sword is one 
which will leave its point—the hilt 
only being sunk in the earth—to 
bury itself in its late wearer's 
breast, that, along with the corpse, 
the fatal glaive may pass into the 
keeping of the infernal deities, 
“ Henceforth,” adds Ajax, with a 
covert sneer, “we shall know 
how to give way to the gods, and 
learn to pay due honour to the 
Atreide ” ; secretly meaning, re- 
tire from all contest with them, 
and yield to the gods their pro- 
tectors by departing this life. 
But the submission to them in 
life, which his words seem to pro- 
mise, is 2 thing so foreign to his 
wonted character, that he finds it 
needful to account for it by these 
reflections on the teachings of 
nature :— 


‘* Who rules must be obeyed— 
Since nought so fierce and terrible but yields 
Place to authority. Wild winter’s snows 
Make way for bounteous summer’s flowery tread, 
And night’s sad orb retires for lightsome day 
With his white steeds to illumine the glad sky. 
The furious storm-blast leaves the groaning sea 


Gently to rest. 





Yea, the all-subduer Sleep 








’ Jebb. 
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Frees whom he binds, nor holds enchained for aye. 
And shall not men be taught the temperate will?” 


This being so, Tecmessa must yo 
within and pray the gods for the 
full accomplishment of her hus- 
band’s heart’s desire: so must the 
Chorus, remembering should Teu- 
cer come to bid him care for his 
brother—according to Ajax’s se- 


—(Campbell.)! 


cret meaning—by paying the last 
offices to the dead. And so the 
hero goes away, grasping thesword, 
his enemy awhile back, now his 
friend, with these parting words of | 
almost transparent double mean- 
ing :— 


‘* For now I go whither I was to go: 
Do ye my bidding,—soon mayhap to hear, 
Ill as my case seems now, that I fare well.” 


The Chorus, left alone, burst into 
ecstatic joy. Deceived by the be- 
lief that their chief is about to be 


reconciled to the gods and all to go 
well, they shout :— 


‘*T thrill with gladness, on joy’s wings flying. 
Sea-roaming Pan, great dance-leading king ! 
Pan! mighty Pan! come thy mirth to bring. 

Leave the white snow on Oyllene’s rock lying 
In Cnosian measures thy wild limbs fling. 

Now am I too in a mood for dancing— 
Come, Phoebus, come o’er th’ Icarian sea ; 

Come, Delian king, in our sight advancing, 
In favour and kindness be present to me. 


2. 

Mars from our eyes has the grief-cloud lifted. 

Good days return now in glory white, 

Gladdening our swift ships with welcome light ; 
Since Ajax, his trouble forgotten, has gifted 

The gods, and heedful performed each rite. 
All things strong Time is for ever wasting ; * 

What hope is forbidden, now Ajax’ rage 
Against the Atreidz, so fierce and lasting 

In strife, finds Time’s hand can its tempest assuage.” 


But this pleasant dream cannot 
last long. ‘The dance and song are 
interrupted by the entrance of an 
anxious-looking messenger, who an- 
nounces Teucer’s return, and the 
peril which he ran, on entering the 
camp, from the Greeks, enraged at 
the wrong which his brother has 
done them. Having escaped their 
hands with difficulty, he sends word 
to Ajax on no account to leave his 
tent till the day is ended. Calchas 


has revealed to him that the wrath 
of Athene will only endure till 
then ; so that, if Ajax can live out 
the day, he may yet be saved, 
Teucer has remained to plead. his 
cause before the assembled chiefs, 
and sends him this urgent message : 
“Tf it be true that I am toa late, 
and that Ajax has already left his 
tent,” is the messenger’s conclusion, 
“he is a dead man, unless the wise 
Calchas is deceived.” 





' We congratulate Professor Campbell on the success which has attended his 


efforts to 
no very distant day. 


rfect his fine version of Sophocles—to which we hope to return at 


* The reflection with which Ajax began his speech, which his duped followers 


show their delight in by repeating. 
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Theterrified Chorus callforthTec- 
messa, who exclaims on learning this 
that her husband has deceived her, 
and, dreading the very worst, goes 
forth with her child to seek him ; 
as they likewise do by other paths. 

And then ensues one of the few 
changes of scene in the extant 
Greek drama. Ajax is disclosed 
standing ina yew spot beside the 
sea; his sword firmly planted in the 
earth, point upwards, ready to exe- 
cute his dreadful purpose. He 
stands a few minutes contem- 
plating the gift of the hated Hector, 


come his only friend. And then 
he craves his last boon of the gods 
who forsook him, and whose service 
he renounced, but to whom Death 
is about to reconcile him. First he 
asks Zeus, his great ancestor, to see 
that Teucer learns the news of hig 
death in time to protect his co 

from dishonour. Next he invokes 


Hermes, conductor of the dead, to - 


put him to sleep swiftly and with- 
out any painful struggle. Having 
said this, he thinks of those whom 
he leaves behind,—of his foes for 
vengeance,—of his old parents, 


embedded in the hostile soil, yet with pity for the anguish which he 
now by a strange turn of fate be- cannot spare them :— 


** And to my aid I call the ever-virgin, 
The ever-seeing every mortal woe, 
The awful Furies with far-striding feet, 
For witnesses that me the Atreide slay : 
That what they see me suffer at their hands 
They may wreak on them with an evil doom. 
Go, oh ye swift avengers ! lap the blood ; 
Spare not a man in all that mighty host. 
But thou who o’er high heaven thy chariot drivest, 
O Sun, when thou shalt view my fathers’ land, 
Check thy gold rein, and my sad fate rehearse 
To my old sire and to my hapless mother. 
Ah! when she hears the tale, how wretchedly 
Will through the city sound her wailing cry ! 
But what have I to do with vain laments ? 
Nay: to the deed—and with what speed I may. 
O Death ! O Death ! now take me to thy care: 
Yet there ' to thee shall I speak face to face. 
But thee, oh present torch of shining day, 
Charioted Helios, thee I speak to now 
For the last time of all, then never more. 
O light ! Oh sacred plain of Salamis ! 
O native soil where stands my fathers’ hearth ! 
Thou glorious Athens, with thy friendly sons,— 
Ye founts and’ streams here, too, ye Trojan plains 
I call, now fare ye well, my nourishers ! 
Thus Ajax speaks to you, nor speaks again : 
My next words Hades’ denizens must hear.” 


And giving instant effect to his Chorus, who rush from opposing 
purpose, he falls on his sword.” sides on the scene, do not see at 

e trees and bushes conceal first that their search is ended. 
his body for a while ; so that the They are still asking, “ What fish- 





1 He is about to invoke Death at greater length, but checks himself with the ~ 


reflection that in the dark realm to which he is passing he will commune for ever 
with its king. Hislast words shall be spoken to the god whose face he shall see 
no more.—Jebb. 


* Timotheus of Zacynthus was especially celebrated for the way in which he — 


enacted this scene. 
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erman of the sea, what Dryad of 
Olympus, what Naiad of the Bos- 

rus, has seen, and can point out 
to us, the stubborn roamer whom 
we seek?” when Tecmessa’s. wail 
resounds from the wood, and they 
see her bending over her lord’s 
dead body,—which love, quicker- 
sighted than friendship, has been 
the first to find. Then their la- 
mentation bursts forth : “ Alas,ffor 
our return home! O king, thou 
hast slain thy fellow - mariners. 
Alas! for thee, too, unhappy 
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woman! How has the evil omen 
contained in the name of Ajax 
fulfilled itself! Fools that we 
were, to leave him unwatched and 
alone!” Meantime Tecmessa is 
covering with her mantle the 
ghastly sight that, she says, not 
even a friend would bear to look 
on, and that would move even a 
foe to mourning,— which yet, a 
brief while ago, was the mighty 
Ajax. “Well,” responds one of 
the Chorus, “may you raise the wail 
onee and again at such a loss.” 


‘*So these things seem to thee ; but I—I feel them,” 


rejoins Tecmessa, in bitterness of 
soul. “Ah, my child, what hard 
yoke of slavery awaits us both!” 


“How will Ulysses and the two 
sons of Atreus exult over our mis- 
fortunes !” say the Chorus. 


‘* Tec. Ay, let them laugh and revel o’er his fall. 

Perchance, albeit in life they missed him not, 
Dead they will cry for him in straits of war ; 
For dullards know not goodness in their hand, 
Nor prize the jewel till ’tis cast away. 

To me more bitter than to them ’twas sweet, 
His fate to him was gladsome ; for he found 
The lot he longed for, his self-chosen doom.” 


Nor yet, she adds, need his foes 
glory in his downfall,—the gods 
have caused it, not they,—one day 
they will know what ‘they have 
lost. Meantime Ajax is gone, 
leaving sorrow and lamentation 
to me. 

Here,according to modern notions, 
the play should end, the curtain 
falling on its hero’s dead body, and 
his wife clinging in passionate grief 
to her lost protector. But a Greek 
audience claimed something more, 
and demanded to know what fate 
was in reserve for that mighty 
corpse: honourable burial—the sign 
that the offence committed by Ajax 
in his madness was not held by the 
army to have outweighed his former 
benefits ; or that refusal of funeral 
nites by which, what in those days 
was held, justice chastised offen- 
ders who had gone beyond her 
power to strike inany other fashion. 

VOL, CXXXV.—NO, DCCCXIX. 


—(Oampbell.) 


Accordingly, to that contest in the 
warrior’s wounded spirit of which 
the spectators have just beheld the 
disastrous termination, is to succeed 
another more open one, between 
Teucer and the Atreidx, which 
might end in the destruction of the 
followers and the faithful brother 
of Ajax, as did the heroic conflict 
of Antigone with the tyrant Creon 
for the burial of Polynices; and its 
happier conclusion is destined to 
calm the minds of the audience 
with a sense of peace—albeit a sad 
peace—after war, and of sorrowful 
resignation, akin to that produced 
by the reconciliation scene at the 
end of “Romeo and Juliet.” Toap- 
preciate this second crisis of the 
tragedy, it is needful to bear in 
mind the immense importance attri- 
buted by the ancients to the due 
performance of burial ceremonies, 
as well as the extent to which they 
G 
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considered that vengeance on an 
enemy’s dead body might lawfully 
be carried—to both which Homer’s 
“ Tliad ” bears witness. We can then 
enter in some degree into the feel- 
ings of the Greek audience as they 
see Teucer—returned too late to 
try to save his brother’s life, but 
not too late to defend his honour 
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[Jan, 


and execute his last behests—enter 
with a cry of sorrow, and ask whe. 
ther the sad report that his dearest 
Ajax is dead can indeed be true, 

“ Saddest of all sights that I ever 
saw!” he exclaims ; “path of all 
the paths I ever trod that has most 
grieved my heart! To hear of this 
was anguish : to see it is death,” 


** Uncover him : let me see the very worst. 
O ghastly sight! that speaks of evil daring, 
Of woes how great the seed for my undoing. 
For whither can I go? amid what men? 
I who in such a strait gave thee no aid. 
Or how shall Telamon, thy sire and mine, 
On me cast any look of cheerful love 
Returning without thee? that sire whom joy 
Itself scarce wooes into a pleasant smile ! 
What stern reproach will he repress? what names - 
Call his war-captive’s base-born son?! who left 
Thee, dearest Ajax, in his coward fear, 
Or by thy death to win thy wealth and home.” 


Having thus predicted his own 
exile from Salamis, Teucer turns 
again to the fearful sight before 
him,and stands a while contemplat- 
ing the sword of Hector driven 
through the breast of Ajax, even 
as the belt of Ajax had lashed 
Hector to Achilles’ chariot. “That 
sword was truly forged by a 
fury,” is his conclusion ; “ Hades, 
cruel workman, verily made that 
girdle.” 

But his lamentation has to give 
place to immediate action, for ‘Me. 
nelaus, the representative to the 
Athenian audience of their Spartan 
foe, is seen advancing. He comes 
in attended by a herald, and pro- 
nounces his official veto on the 
burial. “Forasmuch,” he says— 
professing to speak in the name of 
the Greeks—“ as this man, our pro- 
fessed ally and friend, has proved a 
worse enemy to us than any Trojan, 
who, but for a favouring god,would 
have caused us to lie where he now 
lies, no man—be he who he may— 


shall prevail to inter him ; but his 
corpse shall be flung out on the 
sands for the sea-birds to devour. 
We could not control him living; 
at least dead, he shall not disobey 
us.” This outburst of mean spite 
is covered by a solemn protest 
against the ills of insubordination, 
The safeguard alike of the state 
and of the army is fear (foremost 
in the Spartan view) and reverence 
for law. Men cannot follow their 
own will and pleasure without pay- 
ing a penalty. The speech com 
cludes by renewed ignoble exulta- 
tion over the fallen. “ Things al- 
ternate,” says Menelaus ; “ he who 
lies there was fiery and overbearing 
of old : it is my turn now to have 
haughty thoughts. My charge is 
as follows: Seek not to bury this 
man, lest while you do so you your 
self fall into his grave.” ‘“ Cham- 

ion of man’s law, beware how you 
Sok the gods’ law by depriving 
the dead of his due,” exclaim the 
Chorus; and then Teucer rises to the 








1 Teucer, ‘‘ the son of the slave-woman,” quails at the thought of his father’s 
violence, while Ajax, the true-born heir of Telamon’s honours, had shrunk from 


the thought of his father’s grief and shame.—(Jebb). 


Teucer is not unworthy 


of his brother, but he is inferior in courage as in position. , u, 
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defence. “ Well,” he says, “may 
the low-born go astray when the 
high- descended Menelaus speaks 
so falsely.” He denies his claim to 
jurisdiction overAjax whether alive 
or dead—an independent ally in no 
wise subject either to him or toAga- 
memnon, who came to Troy to keep 
the oath which he had sworn to 
Tyndareus, not to serve them, and 
who shall now receive honourable 
burial in spite of the Atreide and 
their heralds. “The bowman,” 
sneers Menelaus, “is bold ; how 

eat would be his presumption if 
he bore the soldier’s shield.” “ Well 
may a man be bold if he has justice 
on his side,” rejoins Teucer. The 
altercation proceeds. Menelaus tries 
to end it by reiterating his veto : 
“Tsay this, and nothing else, You 
shall not bury this man.” “ My 


‘ answer is simply this, that buried 


he shall be,” replies the undaunted 
defender. The Spartan, finding 
the direct method a failure, tries 
whether an apologue will succeed 
better. Changing his tone from 
the violent to the sarcastic, he 
begins: “I have seen ere now a 
tongue-valiant man urging sailors 
to put to sea in bad weather, 
who, when the tempest fell upon 
the ship, lay speechless on deck, 
hidden by his robe, for whoso 
would to walk upon him. Even 
80, in the little cloud which you 
now despise, may lurk a storm that 
will extinguish your boisterous 
clamour.” But the archer has no 
notion of being hit and not shoot- 
ing in return ; and the arrow which 
hesends back is sharper and better 
directed than his adversary’s.” “I 
too,” he says, “have seen an ex- 
ceedingly foolish man insulting the 
misfortunes of his neighbours, when 
& person very like myself in temper 
spake thus to him : ‘ Do no wron 

tothe dead ; if you do, you will suf- 
fer for it.” Such was his admoni- 
tion to that unhappy man. Now 
that man I behold at present, and 
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he is, as I think, none other than my- 
self. Is my riddle plain?” Mene- 
laus feels that he is being worsted 
in the encounter of words, and has- 
tily departs, muttering his inten- 
tion to employ stronger weapons. 

The strife of tongues is for a 
while hushed ; and Teucer, while 
busying himself about the inter- 
ment, places the corpse under the 
guardianship of Tecmessa and the 
young Eurysakes, who has been 
hastily fetched lest his father’s foes 
should harm him. He bids the 
child kneel beside the body of 
Ajax with the symbols of supplica- 
tion in his little hand,—the three 
tresses cut from the locks of the 
wife, the brother, and-the son ; 
knowing that reverence for Zeus, 
protector of suppliants, will deter 
the Greeks from violence to the 
dead so long as the child clings to 
the body. Teucer leaves the widow 
and orphan for a brief season alone, 
protected by this solemn impreca- 
tion: “Should any of the army 
dare to snatch thee from this corpse, 
may he perish miserably, and find 
no grave,—his whole race being cut 
up by the roots like this severed 
lock of hair.” 

There is something ineffably 
touching in the group so presented 
to the spectator’s eyes—the bereaved 
wife heart-broken, the little child, 
too young to know his loss, kneel- 
ing beside their dead guardian; and, 
by a strange reversal of their po- 
sitions, protecting by their very 
weakness him who but an hour ago 
was himself their powerful pro- 
tector. Just as the Cdipus of 
Sophocles, in the height of his out- 
ward prosperity, is shown to us as 
the most wretched of mortals, but, 
become a helpless outcast, wields in 
his feeble age a power which he 
never held in the vigour of his man- 
hood,—so here, too, the Athenian 
dtamatist brings intopowerful relief 
the contrast between what things 
seem and what they are—that irony 
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of circumstances which struck him 
as it strikes all thoughtful behold- 
ersofhuman life. The mighty arm 
of the stalwart Ajax, but yesterday 
the bulwark of the Greek host, is 
not able to-day to ward off insult 
from his own head ; while his trem- 
bling captive now defends her mas- 
ter, and the rage of wrathful kings 


encounters a barrier which it shrinks 
from forcing in the tiny hand of g 
little orphan boy. 

Thus Tecmessa and her son kneel 
beside the fallen champion, while 
the Chorus once more raise a strain 
that tells of their weariness of war, 
and their longing, now growing 
hopeless, for their distant home:— 


1 


‘* When shall the tale of wandering years be done ? 
When shall arise our exile’s latest sun ? 
Oh, where shall end the incessant woe 
Of troublous spear-encounter with the foe, 
Through this vast Trojan plain, 
Of Grecian arms the lamentable stain ? 


2 


Would he had gone to inhabit the wide sky, 

- Or that deep home of death where millions lie, 

Who taught our Grecian men the way 

To use vile swords and knit the dense array ! 
His toil gave birth to toil 

In endless line. He made mankind his spoil. 


8. 
He forced me to forego 
The garland, and the goblet’s bounteous flow. 
Yea, and the flute’s dear noise, a 
And night’s serenest joys ; 
Ay me! nor only these, 
The fruits of golden ease, 
But Love, but Love—O crowning sorrow !|— 
Hath ceased. for me. I may not borrow 
Sweet thoughts from him to smooth my dreary bed, 
Where dank night-dews fall ever on my head, 
Lest once I might forget the sadness of the morrow. 


4. 


Even here in Troy, Ajax was erst my rock, 
From darkling fears, and midst the battle-shock 
My bulwark in huge might ; 
Now he is sunk in night 


And horror. 


Where again 


Shall gladness heal my pain ? 
Ah ! were I where the waters hoary, 
Beneath wild Sunium’s upland vale, 
Plash the pine-shadowed seaward promontory ; 
That holiest Athens once more I might hail!” 


et more 


The song ceases, as a 
enelaus 


formidable opponent than 
is seen advancing in the person of 
Agamemnon, who meets Teucer as 
he returns once more to take his 
stand beside the dead body of his 
brother, with bitter taunts to the 
man who, being only a captive’s 


—(Campbell.) 

son, has dared to defy his autho- * 
rity, and to deny his jurisdiction. 
In the course of his speech he de- 
preciates the merits of the slain 
Ajax, and asks, “ Was he the only 
Greek who played the man ? where 
went he where I was not equ 
forward? Not mere size and brute 


iy 
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arength; but prudenceand wisdom, 
win the day. Learn to be wiser 
than to speak thus boldly, inso- 
lently, and with a freedom which 
does not belong to you, on behalf 
of a man who is no longer anything 
but a pale shadow ; or, if you must 

lead his cause, at least bring some 
ais: born advocate whose speech I 
ean understand, instead of deafen- 
ing me with your barbarous chat- 
ter.” 

Teucer’s reply is worthy of the 
son of Telamon and Hesione—wed- 
ded, indeed, on unequal terms 
through the fatal chance of war, 

et a princess still. It is the more 
effective that it is some time before 
he can think of repelling the insult 
to himself, absorbed as he is at first 
in deep pity for his brother, hith- 
erto more fortunate than himself ; 
but now lying dishonoured, his 
great deeds forgotten, and his foes 
insulting him in death. You shall 
turn round in spite of yourself, he 
seems to say to Agamemnon ; I 
will force you to look once more on 


, the living Ajax,—whom you are en- 


deavouring so completely to forget, 
—as he stood, the last bulwark of 
your ships, to stem the onslaught 
of the victorious Hector. “ Alas!” 
he cries, “ how fleeting and treach- 
erous a thing is gratitude to the 
dead, since he for whose sake thou, 
Ajax, hast often toiled and endan- 
gered thy life, remembers not one 
of all thy benefits, but has flung 
them aside into utter forgetfulness. 

Then turning from the dead, for 
whom he feels aGreek’s compassion, 
to the living, he says to Agamem- 
non with a burst of indignation : 
“Speaker of many and senseless 
words, hast thou no memory left 
thee of the day when, driven back 
within your ramparts, with Hector 
bounding over them to fire your 
ships, you were delivered by him 
whose exploits thou now deniest— 
the man who through thy fault now 
lies—as thou but for him wouldest 
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be lying—dead? Such were his 
deeds ! and I too stood beside him 
then—TI, the slave, the barbarian’s 
son,as thou callest me—,thou,grand- 
son of the barbarian Pelops,and son 
of the impious Atreus, by a Cretan, 
doomed for her sin by her own 
father to a watery grave ; whereas © 
my sire was Telamon, who by his 
peerless valour won my mother, 
the royal daughter of Laomedon, 
awarded to him as the prize of his 
prowess by Heracles himself. How 
then can I, the son of two such 
parents, shame by my advocacy 
that dead brother, whom thou, after 
all his toil, seekest to thrust out 
unburied? Know this at least, 
that if you Greek chieftains cast 
him out, three other corpses shall 
lie beside his.” As he says this, he 
points to where the widow and 
orphan kneel in speechless woe 
beside their dead, prepared to die 
along with Teucer rather than re- 
lax their grasp. “I too,” he adds, 
“had far better die fighting for 
him than for the wife of Mene- 
laus ; yet, ere the fray begin, I 
charge thee take thought for thy- 
self, lest I give thee good cause to 
curse the courage that led thee to 
assail me.” 

It is at this critical moment, 
when the fight to which = one 
termination can be expected—for 
how can Teucer and the brave little 
band from Salamis long successfull 
defy the whole Greek army ?—is 
on the point of beginning, that an 
‘unlooked-for mediator appears in 
the person of Ulysses. Besides the 
Sophoclean irony of language and 
of situation, there is, as has been 
observed, a third form, which may 
be called the irony of circumstan- 
ces, employed by the great Attic 
tragedian—that of exhibiting men 
as acting much below, or much 
above, their usual character, under 
the pressure produced by some un- 
wonted occurrence. his irony 
finds expression in the closing 
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scene of the “ Ajax,” as in its 
opening ; for just as at its begin- 
ning the spectator marvelled to see 
its generous hero acting ungener- 
ously, so at its close he was sur- 
prised to hear the accents of mag- 
nanimity from the lips of Ulysses, 
who had been reviled throughout 
its course for meanness. That 
worldly wisdom which had given 
him success in his contest with a 
braver man than himself, now 
shows him the imprudence, after 
his point has been gained, of push- 
ing the quarrel any further ; and 
he at once enacts the part of Aga- 
memnon’s sage adviser and of the 
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maintainer of the rights of the 
departed. 

“T conjure thee by the gods,” 
he says to the angry general, “not 
to let thy wrath make thee tram. 
ple upon justice. This man was 
of late my worst foe in all the 
army, yet I will not on that 
account shrink from saying that, 
Achilles only excepted, he proved 
himself the best warrior of all 
the Greeks who came to Troy, 
How wrong, then, it would be to 
do dishonour to him now; since 
it is not he, but the laws of the 
gods themselves, that would so 
suffer-harm.” 


‘* No hatred should have scope 
To offend the noble spirits of the dead. 
Agamemnon. Wilt thou thus fight against me on his side ? 


Ulysses. 
Ag. 
Ul. 


Ag. 
U1. 
Ag. 
Ui. 


Agamemnon can hardly refrain 
frdm turning his anger against his 
counsellor. Restraining it by an 
effort, he asks if he and his brother 
are to be made to appear cowards, 
who shrank from carrying out their 
purpose for dread of ‘Teucer’s 
threats. Assured by Ulysses that 
the Greeks will rather admire his 
respect for right, he reiterates still 
the question, “ Do you really bid 
me to suffer this burial to go for- 
ward?” as if he could scarcely 
believe his own ears ; and ends by 
throwing the responsibility of the 
whole matter on Ulysses, for whose 
sake entirely he makes this great 
concession,—as he would even a 
greater one, he assures him,—to 
please a man for whom he has such 
great regard. Ulysses accepts the 
charge, giving this significant rea- 
son for his persistence—“I shall 
one day need burial myself”; a 
hint which leads the audience to 


Yes: though I hated him while hate was noble. 
Why, thou shouldst trample him the more, being dead. 
Rejoice not, king, in feasts that soil thy fame. 


Remember what he was thou gracest so. 

A noisome enemy ; but his life was great. 

And wilt thou honour such a pestilent corpse ? 
Unkindness yields to nobleness of thought.” —(Campbell.) 


reflect on the different returns 
home, and far different funeral rites, 
which await Agamemnon and his 
counsellor. While the prudent son 
of Laertes thus seeks the future in 
the present, and sees a warning to 
himself in other men’s misfortunes, 
the son of Atreus departs, pro- 
voking Nemesis to inflict the now 
fast-coming blow by his final ex- 
claination—“ I yield to thee ; do as 
thou wilt. But as for the man who 
lies there, living or dead, I shall 
hate him with a perfect hatred.” 
The honours of the victory remain 
with Ulysses, who conquersTeucer’s 
ill-will by offering him a friendship 
as thorough as his former enmity 
had been, and by proposing to join 
him in paying the last offices to the 
slain. This offer, indeed, Teucer 
dares not accept. Ajax departed 
unreconciled to Ulysses, who was 
the true cause of his downfall. Yet 
while the brother dreads provoking 
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his ghost by admitting his foe’s aid, 
he cannot refuse his admiration. 
“You,” he says in effect, “stood 
living before your worst enemy 
dead, and neither insulted him 
ourself, nor suffered him to be 
insulted by that mad pair of 
brethren, whom may the Olympian 
Father, the ever-mindful Fury, and 
Justice who perfects all things, 
destroy with an evil destruction, 
even as they wished to cast forth 
this man to dishonour. Yet, son 
of Laertes, I dare not let you take 
art in these rites, lest I should 
vex the dead. In anything else 
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assist us, and know that we hold 
i to have acted thoroughly well 

us.” Ulysses once more grace- 
fully yields to Teucer’s' wish, and 
takes his leave. 

Then at last can the long de- 
layed rites begin,—the waters flow 
into the laver, and the bright arms 
can be fetched, according to the 
dead man’s wish, for earth to hide, 
and the mourners be marshalled in 
due order. The chorus speak their 
last word over the strange sights 
they have seen,—the fall of Ajax, 
the reconciliation of Teucer and 
Ulysses : — 


‘¢ Oft we know not till we see. 


. 


Weak is human prophecy. 


Judge not, till the hour have taught thee 


What the destinies have brought t 


And, so faras the play has a moral, 
it lies here ; for it was his sense of 
the uncertainty of mortal life which 
kept Ulysses from the mistakes 
which others made ; it was the self- 
reliance which hid this from him 


that laid the mighty Ajax low. 


The reader who contrasts, as 
we set out by suggesting, the la- 
test extant play of Sophocles with 
his earliest, will be struck by the 
progress made by its aged author 
towards the modern point of view, 
—alike in “ethical reflectiveness ” 
and in greater complexity of inter- 
est; since in the ‘“ Philoctetes” 
our attention is no longer bespoken 
by a single figure, but by a pair— 
two human forms, representing 
severally age and youth, suffering 
and energy, with each a marked 
individual character, fitted to act 
powerfully on the other, and affect- 
ing us by the “ climax of emotions ” 
produced by such mutual action. 

_ The moral of the “ Philoctetes ” 
is also nobler, if its tragic pathos 
is less deep, than that of the 
“Ajax.” Its hero’s long endur- 
ance of his wholly undeserved suf- 
ferings stamps him as a higher 
style of man than the impetuous 


.”—(Campbell.) 


son of Telamon ; and his history 
brings out the superiority of moral 
to merely mental endowments, as 
strikingly as does the tale of 
“ Ajax” the inferiority of physical 
strength to prudence. 

While Ajax has been doing brave 
deeds before Troy, Philoctetes has 
been spending ten long years of an- 
guish in the lonely isle of Lemnos. 
For having sailed with the other 
chieftains on the great expedition in 
command of a contingent of ships, 
and unwarily entered the precincts 
of the Nymph Chrysa, he was 
bitten in the foot by the serpent- 
guardian of her temple, and left 
behind, as Homer tells us, by his 
companions as unfit for war. To 
this Sophocles adds that the noi- 
someness of his wound had so dis- 
tressed his comrades, and his cries 
of pain so distracted and disturbed 
them, even when endeavouring 
to make their offerings to the 
gods, that a had taken ad- 
vantage of his slumbers during an 
interval of ease to desert him,— 
leaving behind with him such scanty 
supplies as they could spare. But 
their selfishness wrought its own 
punishment. .The bow of Hera- 
cles, Troy’s first captor, belongs to 
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Philoctetes, It was his guerdon for 
lighting the dying hero’s funeral- 
pyre on Mount (Eta. And the 
gods have decreed that without 
that bow and its lawful holder, 
Troy shall not be taken this second 
time. The godlike Achilles, the 
mighty Ajax, and many other 
heroes, have thereforewrought their 
great works in vain, so far as the 
capture of the city is concerned. 
But as the ten years are about to 
expire, the Greeks learn from the 
captive Helenus the two essential 
conditions of their success : the one, 
tosend for Neoptolemus, the young 
son of Achilles, from Scyros,—the 
other, to fetch the wronged and 
deserted Philoctetes from Lemnos. 
Ulysses, by whose advice he was 
first forsaken, volunteers to perform 
this latter task, and takes Neopto- 
lemus for his comrade, as personally 
unknown to the man whom they 
set out to seek,—formidable still, 
in spite of his weakness, as the 
possessor of the unerring bow, the 
darter of the deadly arrows, dipt in 
the poison of the petite hydra. 

The youth’s inexperience, and 
eagerness for victory, make him at 
first a pliant tool in the hands of the 
wily Ulysses, with whom he is seen 
at the opening of the drama, newly 
landed in the island, descrying afar 
the cave which has sheltered the 
outcast, searching it for tokens that 
he is yet alive, and receiving his 
first lesson in deceit. He is to 
seek out the solitary, and disclose 
his true name to him ; but to pre- 
tend that he is returning home 
from Troy, deeply offended with 
the Greeks. The feigned cause of 
his anger is to be the refusal to 
him of his father’s arms ;' ard 
those arms, unjustly given to 
Ulysses, as he is to profess to 
think, are to join Philoctetes to 


Neoptolemus by the link of a com. 
mon enmity. A safe passage to 
his Melian home in the young 
stranger’s ship will prove an ir. 
resistible bait to the lonely sufferer 
so soon as his confidence has been 
won ; and once on board, there will 
be no difficulty in transporting him, 
willing or unwillingly, to Troy. 
At this point the youth’s truthful 
nature shows symptoms of revolt. 
“Son of Laertes,” he says to his 
monitor in evil, “I hate to subject 
myself justly to a reproach which I 
abhor. Neither I, nor, as I hear, 
my father, have ever liked to effect 
our purpose by any base artifice. 
Let me carry off the man by foreé, 
not by fraud ; surely we have no- 
thing to dread from a lame man. 
It is true that, as your chosen as- 
sistant, I could not bear to desert 
you in your undertaking; yet, 
prince, for | own part, I had far 
rather act nobly and fail, than act 


basely even for victory.” “Son of 


a great father,” replies Ulysses, “I 
too, when young, was more forward 
with my hand than with my tongue. 
But I have learned otherwise by 
experience, which has taught me 
that men are easier moved by words 
than by deeds.” He goes on to 
remove Neoptolemus from his first, 
and best, thoughts about the matter, 
by pointing out to him how he can 
no more take Troy without Philoc- 
tetes than Philoctetes can without 
him ; and how the deadly poison 
on the arrows would make any at- 
tempt to capture their owner by 
violence most unsafe. Neoptole- 
mus yields, and consents to beguile 
Philoctetes. Meantime, while await- 
ing his return to the cave, Ulysses 
having withdrawn, the youth and 
the sailors who form the Chorus 
give vent in song to the pity which 
the sight of that lonely dwelling 


1 A link between the last and earliest drama of Sophocles ; although, on the 
contest for those arms between Ajax and Ulysses and its consequences, as de- 
picted in the play already considered, the ‘‘ Philoctetes” is wholly silent. 
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has wakened in them, where so 
much anguish has been endured, 
with wild beasts for its solitary 
spectators. 

Before long a sound is heard, as 
the Chorus say,not like a shepherd’s 
piping to his flock, but the shrill 
ery of onein pain. Philoctetes has 
borne his ten years of anguish brave- 
ly ; nevertheless at times its sharp- 
ness gets beyond even his powers of 
endurance. “The waves which can- 
not shake this rock of a man, can at 
least make him re-echo their roar.”” 
Besides, physical pain is not all he 
has to.endure. It assails a spirit 
wrung by the treacherous unkind- 


ness of friends and comrades,—a 
heart sickened by the weariness of 
a long deferred hope. Sufferings so 
manifold, emphasised by Sophocles 
with the fearless unrestraint of a 
Greek dramatist, win for Philoc- 
tetes the whole sympathies of the 
audience, as he wearily drags him- 
self on to the stage, sees strangers 
before him in the dress of his own 
dear land, and seems ready at once 
to fall into the trap that hen been 
laid for him. Their displeasure at 
seeing the young heroso unworthily 
employed is deepened by the elder 
one’s affectionate address to him 
and to his company :— 


‘* Your dress is Greek, 
The very dearest of all garbs to me ; 
But I would hear your voice. Turn not away 
In dread as from a man grown fierce and cruel, 
But pitying one unhappy and alone, 
Thus desolate, a friendless sufferer, 
Speak, if with purpose kind ye come.” 


Neoptolemus, embarrassed by his 
consciousness of deceit, answers in 
few words first that they are Greeks, 
and then that he is the son of 
Achilles, and now on his home- 
ward voyage; and when his hearer’s 
exuberant expressions of joy at this 
information are over, asks in his 
turn the name of the island-dweller 
who speaks of himself as a sharer 
in the great armamentagainst Troy. 
“Can it be unknown to you?” asks 
the solitary ; and on hearing the 
young stranger falsely affirm that 
it is so,a sorrowful sense of his 
isolation from Greek thought and 
interest adds a fresh pang to the 
sufferings of Philoctetes—and he 
says, “ How manifold are my afflic- 
tions, and how the gods must hate 
me, if not even arumour of this 
my wretchedness has reached either 
my home or Greece ; and meantime 
they who so godlessly cast me out 
are merry and say nothing about 
me, while my disease ever flourishes 


pathetic sense of dignity in misery, 
he introduces himself to the son of 
great Achilles as his father’s com- 
rade Philoctetes, son of Pas, the 
possessor of the weapons of Hera- 
cles. The sad story follows of his 
desertion, of his struggles to live, 
and of his hopes ofr eturn often frus- 
trated; since voyagers, driven from 
time to time by stress of weather 
to his side of Lemnos, had given 
him small supplies of food or fresh 
garments, but had never been will- 
ing to transport him home. Neopto- 
lemus, having heard this, begins his 
process of deception, and recites the 
wrong which he too professes to 
have sustained from Ulysses. 

In the course of his fiction real 
facts are disclosed which surprise 
and grieve his hearer. First the 
death of Achilles, over which Phil- 
octetes mournswith genuinesorrow. 
Then, in answer to the question 
why Ajax did not interpose to secure 
the arms of Achilles to his son,comes 


the reply that so he doubtless would 
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have done, had not he also been 
numbered with the dead. “ Alas !” 
cries Philocteter, “he then is gone, 
while the son of Tydeus and that 
spurious child of Sisphus’ imposed 
on Laertes seem immortal.” Next 
comes the inquiry for the good old 
Nestor. The answer is that he 
lives, but in great sorrow for the 
loss of his beloved son Antilochus. 
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“ Ah!” repeats the exile, “where 
can we look for comfort when men 
such as these die, and Ulysses, of 
whose death I longed to hear, lives 
on!” “He is acunning wrestler,” 
rejoins the other ; “yet, O Philoc- 
tetes, the wisest devices sometimes 
get entangled.”” Then Patroclus, 
chief friend of Achilles, is asked 


for :— 


‘* Neop. He, too, is dead : to tell thee all in brief, 
War never slays a bad man willingly, 
But snatches evermore away the good.” 


Since this is so, does that worthless 
prater, Thersites, yet live? is the 


next inquiry. “So I hear,” is the 


answer. 


‘** Phil. He must ; sinee never bad thing perisheth, 
For the divinities still keep it safe, 
And crafty, froward men from Hades turn, 
Despatching straightway there the just and good.” 


The pathetic effect of this dialogue 
is great. It exalts our conception 
of Philoctetes by bidding us see in 
him the last survivor of the men 
who had seen Heracles and the 
mightiest heroes of Greece ; while 
it bespeaks for him our pity, as, 
weakened by suffering, he has to 
learn the death of his own favonr- 
ite comrades, and to feel himself 
cast for help and compassion on a 


new generation,—the sons of the 
great men with whom he was wont 
to consort. The fate which had 
bid him outlive in his helpless 
condition the gallant Patroclus, the 
mighty Ajax and Achilles bravest 
of the brave, and which is call- 
ing him to succeed where they 
failed, seems rather cruel than 
kind in its irony, as it goes on 
sounding 


‘* Names in his ears 


Of all the lost adventurers his peers,— 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, lost ! one moment knelled the woe of years.” 


The mournful memories of the 
past are however interrupted by 
the claims of the present, when 
Neoptolemus goes on to say that 
he himself is hastening back to 
Greece from a camp where gods 
and men alike do such injustice. 
“ Rocky Scyros and my own peace- 
ful home will suffice me for the 
future. Farewell, son of (£tean 
Poeas! May the gods heal thee 


—(Browning.) 
according to thy desire.” Even 
these parting words bring the exile’s 
father, and the hill where he receiv- 
ed the glorious bequest of Heracles, 
sadhaily within his range of vision. 
The parentage and courtesy of the 
stranger have revived hope long 
dead in his mind ; and so he at 
once directs his earnest supplica- 
tion to his old friend’s son,—the 
pitying audience understanding the 





1 The favourite reproach on the birth of Ulysses. ‘ 

? Neoptolemus here delivers an unconscious prophecy of the final result ; but 
he is even now playing his part of reviler of Ulysses con amore, vexed at the 
unworthy act to which he has constrained him. 
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while that either its failure which 
he dreads, or its success which he 
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desires, can only bring him sor- 
row. 


‘‘ Phil. Now by thy father, by thy mother,—nay, 
By all thy love e’er cherished in thy home, 


For 


— I beg thee, leave me not thus lone, 
orn in all my misery which thou seest, 


In all thou hast heard of here surrounding me, 
But take me by the way. Such freight, I know, 
Is full of trouble and vexatious care, 


Yet venture ! 


Surely to the noble mind 


All shame is hateful and all kindness blest, 

And shame would be thy meed, didst thou fail here ; 
But, in thus doing, thou shalt have glorious fame, 
When I return alive to @ta’s vale. 

Come, ’tis the labour not of one whole day ; 

So thou durst take me, fling me where thou wilt 

O’ the ship—in hold, prow, stern, or wheresoe’er 

I may least trouble those on board with me. 

Ah! by great Zeus, the suppliant’s friend, comply, 


My son, be softened ! 


See, where I am fallen 


Thus on my knees before thee, though so weak, 


Crippled and powerless. Ah! forsake me not 
Thus far from human footstep. Take me, take me 


The Chorus, according to the pro- 
gramme, beg Neoptolemus to yield 
to this entreaty, which he does,add- 
ing the equivocal words,“Only may 


the gods bring us safely from hence 
to the land which we desire.” His 
vwn secret hope is that Philoctetes 
may be persuaded, when he learns 
the greatness of the issue,to wish like 
the rest to direct his course to Troy. 

Philoctetes expresses boundless 
gratitude ; and then his eagerness 
to depart is quickened by the ap- 

earance of another follower of 

lysses, who, disguised as a mer- 
chant,tells a feigned tale of how the 
Greeks have sent out an expedition 
to seize on Neoptolemus, and a true 


! ” 
—(Campbell.) 

one, in most particulars, of their 
search for Philoctetes; who, feeling 
his former hatred roused to the ful- 
lest activity by this fresh injury, 
declares that sooner than hearken 
to the prayer of Ulysses to accom- 
pany him asa friend to Troy, he 
would give ear to the hateful wo 
that has maimed him so cruelly. 
Accordingly pressing Neoptolemus 
to hasten their departure, he goes 
with him to bid farewell to his late 
poor abode, the sheltering cave ; to 
fetch from thence the herb which 
used to still his pain, and to see that 
none of his arrows are left behind. 
As they set off on this errand, the 
Chorus sing :— 


1st Strophe. 


‘* Not by sight, by hearing only, 
I have learned how mighty Saturn’s son 
Toa wheel aye whirling round 
Bad Ixion helpless bound. 
But no other have I found 
By a fate more strange and lonely 
Than this sufferer here undone ; 
Whom, though just, an unjust doom, 
Ill his innocence requiting, 
Sets here in a living tomb. 
And I marvel how on this surge-beaten steep 
He, nought hearing save the sound of waves affrighting, 
Hold on tearful life could keep ; 
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1st Antistrophe. 


Where no helper in his sorrow 

Came to guide his failing feet, or hear 
How the sufferer made his moan, 
Answering moan with pitying groan 
As dark gore the wound made known ; 


None who ease for it could borrow, 
Plucking herbs from earth to cheer, 
And that fierce pain lull to sleep 
Stanching blood from deep sore gushing ; 
Where he all alone must creep, 
Like some child of kindly nurse’s aid bereft, 
When, to seek for strengthening food or balm pain hushing, 
Him awhile that anguish left. 


2d Strophe. 


Never fed him holy earth’s grain golden, 
Or her other gifts to toiling men ; 
He to his far-darting bow beholden, 
By winged arrows won for food winged prey : 
He for years now ten, 
Hapless one! might never drink where flowing 
Wine with ruby drops the goblets filled, 
But with tottering footsteps day by day 
To some standing pool for water going, 
Burning thirst so stilled. 


2d Antistrophe. 


Now the son of heroes for his sadness 
Gives him bliss, and glory for his woes 
Brings him, when the months are filled, with gladness 
In his ship back to his fathers’ hall 
Where Spercheius flows, 
Dear to Melian nymphs ; whence near ascending 
To the gods with brazen shield in might 
Rose the hero! in his fiery pall,— 
High on (ta’s top his labours ending, 
Wrapt in heavenly light.” 


These last words are meant for 
the ear of Philoctetes,—now seen 
returning from the cave,—to sug- 
gest to him the hope of a glorious 
termination to his own sufferings, 
akin to that which raised Heracles 
from the purifying fires of Gita to 
Olympus. But their true force is 
at present hidden from the singers 
as from the audience. It is not till 
the end of the play that they know 
that the demigod was even then 
rising up from his golden throne, 
and grasping bis shield of brass, to 
hasten to succour his comrade of 
days gone by. 

or, before this can be, two more 


conflicts await the sufferer. The 
first is with physical pain. As he 
reappears on the scene he stops, 
arrested by a sudden pang of such 
deadly anguish that the utmost 
efforts of his resolved will are power- 
less to carry him forward; and the 
strong man has to cry out for pity. 
The spectators,seeingforthemselves 
what must have been his lonely 
agonies during the past ten years, 
are prepared to comprehend his 
stubborn refusal to have anything 
more to do with those who, in their 
selfishness, abandoned him to that 
loneliness, and feel stronger regret 
than before at the success of those 





1 Heracles. 
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deserter’s schemes. At the first cry 
of pain, Neoptolemus kindly asks, 
« What is it ?” Philoctetes dreads 
to jeopardise his escape from the 
island ; so he sets his teeth firmly, 
and answers, “nothing. Let us 
go, my son.” But his torment in- 
creases ; and the cries burst from 
his lips in spite of all his efforts to 
retain them. He calls the gods to 
help him ; and as his tortures pierce 
sharper and sharper, he sadly owns 
that he cannot hide them, although 
they are working his undoing. 
“Seize thy sword and cut off my 
foot,” he exclaims, maddened by the 

aroxysm of an anguish terrible and 
wholly past the power of words to 
express ; complicated, too, by the 
fear that the youth whom the mer- 
chant’s story declared himself to be 
in danger from the Greeks, will re- 
fuse to tarry until that cruel tormen- 
tor, pain, has sated itself and will 
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depart. But Neoptolemus stands 
firmly by his side; and expecting 
the stupor which was wont to suc- 
ceed to his sharper. sufferings, Phil- 
octetes puts his precious bow into 
his hand, with the charge to let 
no one else take it, as he would 
not be the murderer of the man 
who trusts him. His young friend 
gives the required promise, and 
receives it along with these words: 
“Take it, my son; and pray that 
it may not bring you trouble as it 
has done me oad its first owner.” 
Soon the speaker’s pain returns 
with fresh violence ; redoubled 
shrieks reveal the extremity of his 
sufferings, aud with them are 
~~. wild cries for vengeance 
on Ulysses and the Atreidx, and 
prayers that they may soon feel 
what he feels now. Once more his 
thoughts turn to the only sure 
remedy for pain :— 


‘*O Death! O Death ! how is it that being called 
Thus daily, thou canst never come to me? 
My son, prove now wny birth, and, lifting me, 
Carry me to this far-famed Lemnian fire. 


There win my thanks and burn me. 


Once I did 


Like service to the son of Zeus to this, 
And for my guerdon won these arms thou holdest.” 


But presently the pitying bystand- 
ers see that the pain is relaxing its 
grasp ; for the sufferer begins to 
sleep,— uneasily at first starting 
up with fears to be left alone, and 


with muttered and scarcely intellig- 
ible requests,—but presently with 
a sounder slumber. The Chorus 
watch him, and sing :— 


‘** Sleep, who know’st not pain or grief, 
Breathing soft, come here, 
King of blissful might ! 
On his eyes the soothing light 
Hold for his relief. 
Come to heal and cheer.” 


After a while the sleeper awakens 
refreshed, and comparatively free 
from pain. Delighted with the 
faithful watch that Neoptolemus 
has kept over him, he prepares to 
set off with him to his ship. It is 
now that the younger man’s soul is 
wrung by the older man’s unsus- 
picious confidence, and that he feels 
the full baseness of abusing such 


perfect trust. The deed which 
startled him by its hideousness 
when he beheld it from a distance, 
looks uglier still close at hand. 
And the soul’s tragedy, which the 
spectators have been sadly watch- 
ing, takes to their joy an unex- 
ected turn, as they see Neopto- 
emus all at once stand still, and 
hear him ask, with an exclamation 
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of mental distress, what he is to do 
in an emergency that wholly per- 
plexes him. 

Philoctetes naturally misunder- 
stands him, and asks if the annoy- 
ance of his disease has prevailed 
with him to change his purpose. 
“All,” replies the youth, “ is an 
annoyance when a man forsakes 
his own nature to do what is alien 
to it.” “ What can you do in this 
unworthy of him that begot you ?” 
rejoins Philoctetes. “Shame awaits 
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ready disgraced in my own sight 
by my secret purpose, I must be 
shamed in yours by disclosing it.” 
And then he tells the truth: the 
kind offer to take the sufferer home 
has been a deception; the real inten. 
tion is to conduct him—for his own 
good as well as that of the army 
—to Troy. “I am _ lost, I am 
betrayed!” exclaims Philoctetes, 
“Give me back my bow directly.” 
Neoptolemus refuses, and there. 
upon the exile pours out his wrath 


me anyhow,” is the answer ; “al- upon him:— 


**O thou fire, 

Thou terror of the world! Dark instrument 
Of ever-hateful guile! What hast thou done ? 
How hast thou cheated me! Art not ashamed 
To look on him who sued to thee for shelter ? 
Thou hast ta’en my life away with yonder bow. 
Ah! give it back, my son, I pray thee, give ! 
By all thy father worshipped, rob me not 
Of life. Ah me! He will not speak to me, 
But turns away, obdurate to retain it. 

O ye, my comrades in this desert place, 
Wild creatures of the hills, O promontories, 
Creeks, precipices of the rocks, to you 
And your familiar presence! I complain 
Of this dark deed of great Achilles’ son. 
Sworn to convey me home, to Troy he bears me ; 
And under pledge of his right hand hath ta’en 
And holds from me perforce my wondrous bow, 
The sacred gift of Zeus-born Heracles, 
Thinking to wave it ’mid the Achzan host 
Triumphantly for his. In conquering me 
He vaunts as of some valorous feat ; nor knows 
He is spoiling a mere corse, an empty dream, 
The shadow of a vapour. In my strength 
He ne’er had vanquished me. Even as I am 
He could not but by guile.? Now, all forlorn, 
I am abused, deceived. What must I do? 

Nay, giveit me. Nay, yet be thy true self. 
Thou art silent. I am lost! O misery ! 
Rude face of rock, back I return to thee 
And thy twin gateway, robbed of arms and food, 
To wither in thy cave companionless ; 
No more with these mine arrows to destroy 
Or flying bird or mountain-roving beast ; 
But, O unhappy, I myself must be 
The feast of those on whom I fed, the chase 
Of that I hunted, and shall give my blood 


a —————$ $$ $———— 


1 There is something very affecting in this. The dweller in sollnasy neat 
rejoiced to be restored to the communion of his own kind. But he found 
treachery there ; so his disappointed heart is reduced to appeal once more for 


pity to the mute witnesses of its sufferings. 
® These words are especially calculated to wound the pride of Neoptolemus, 


and show him what an inglorious part he is acting. 
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In quittance for their death,—the deed of one 

Who seemed all ignorant of sinful guile. 
Perish,—nay, not until I learn if yet 

Thou wilt repent,—if not, my curse on thee. 


Neop. 0, I am troubled sore. What must I do ? 
Would I had never left mine island home !”»—(Campbell.) 


At this critical juncture Ulysses 
appears, as the evil genius of the 
son of Achilles, to hinder him from 
turning back to the right road,— 
avows himself the author of the 
plot, and declares his purpose of 
taking Philoctetes, if needful, by 
force to Troy. To his appeal to the 
Lemnian earth and flame kindled 
by Hephzstus, he replies by al- 
leging the will of Zeus as made 
known by the prophecy of Helenus. 
“Was I then born a slave and no 
freeman ?” asks Philoctetes, seeing 


his determination ; while the sooth- 
ing reply of Ulysses, that he is peer 
of their bravest, and on that account 
summoned to join in their enter- 
prise, only makes him threaten to 
kill himself rather than obey him. 
Forcibly detained by the attendants 
from casting himself from the crag, 
he first says sadly, “ Hands, taken 
by this man, what you suffer for lack 
of your well-loved weapon!” Then 
he turns wrathfully on the person to 
whom he owes alike his old and his 
new trouble, and says to Ulysses— 


‘* O void of every sound and liberal thought, 
How hast thou once again got round me, caught me, 
Coming unknown to me behind this youth 
Too good for thee, worthy to be my friend ; 
Who only knew to do the thing enjoined him, 


And what I suffer from it! 


Thy mean soul, 


Spying from hidden places, him unapt, 

Unwilling, taught to be thus wisely wicked. 

And now, vile man ! thou thinkst to lead me bound 
Off from this coast on which thou once didst fling me 
A friendless, lonely outcast, dead in life.” 


Then he curses kim, but goes on 
immediately to reflect how little ill 
his curses have as yet brought on 
his enemies. Ulysses, who joined 
the great expedition in the first 
instance, by constraint, flourishes ; 
and he and the sons of Atreus mock 
at the misery of one whé was an 
eager volupteer for their cause. 
But, though deferred, he says the 
curse must be accomplished, and 
its sight will be to his soul even 
a8 the recovery of his health. 
_ The reply of Ulysses is character- 
istic. He sees that nothing can be 
gained by wrangling; and so he has- 
tens to yield a real or feigned com- 
pliance with the implied request of 
the exile, not to be taken to Troy. 
“Have then your wish,” he says, 


“and stay where you are. We 
have got your bow, and in its use 
Teucer is well skilled. We can 
take Troy without aid of yours; 
and perchance I shall win the hon- 
our that might have been your 
own.” With this he departs, accom- 
panied by the reluctant Neoptole- 
mus ; who, however, leaves some of 
his attendants to report to him the 
change of mind which hethinks that 
the sight of his imminent departure 
must produce in Philoctetes. 

But no such change comes. The 
exile indeed bewails in heartrending 
accentshis miseryand desertedstate, 
the rocky cavern full of sad mem- 
ories and yet sadder expectations, 
destined henceforth to be his prison 
and his tomb, bereft as he now is 
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of the means of procuring food; but 
to return to Troy in his foes’ com- 
pany, and for their advantage,seems 
to him yet worse. The Chorus have 
only cold comfort for him. His 
sorrow is self-chosen, they say; bet- 
ter fortune was within his reach, yet 
he willed to have this evil. Then 
the solitary, despairing of human 
sympathy, cries out piteously, “O 
my loved bow, forced from my lov- 
ing hands against thy will, if thou 
hast the power to feel, with what 
miserable looks must thou behold 
me condemned never more to wield 
thee, Heracles’ bequest, and grieve 
to see thyself transferred to the 
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service of such a different master! 
Come birds, and beasts that glare 
with wild eyes at me, ye need flee 
from me no longer ; I am formid- 
able to you no more.” Vainly the 
Chorus try afresh to persuade him, 
since he feels his desolate condi- 
tion so keenly, to seek a refuge for 
it before Troy. Sooner, says Phil. 
octetes, will he suffer the avenging 
thunderbolts of Jove. Turning 
from the kind advice which he can- 
not follow, to the last refuge of the 
forsaken, he shows a mind fully re- 
solved to die ; and on being asked, 
**W herefore? ” his accents rise from 
pathos to sublimity as he answers— 


‘* My father’s face to see. 


Chorus. Whither ? 
Phil. 


Down in Hades deep ; 


On him shines the sun no more. 

O loved home ! O native shore ! 
Thy dear sight is not for me 

Who, thy sacred fountains leaving, 
To the Greeks, my foemen, cleaving, 
Gave the help which here I weep,— 
Nothing now—-so great before.” 


But the chill as of death, which 
these words reveal, striking the 
heart of Philoctetes, proves after 
all to be but the coldness which 
comes before sunrise ; for while he 
is sinking to the lowest depths of 
hopelessness, a generous shame has 
been doing its work in the heart of 
Neoptolemus, and his better self 
has gained the victory. Seeing 
that the exile will not follow him, 
he finds it impossible to consum- 


mate his treason by leaving him 
to perish ; but instead returns to 
restore his bow to him. 

Ulysses seeks to prevent this 
atonement for his error, by threat- 
ening him with the anger of the 
army, and by insisting on his own 
right to the spoil obtained by his 
artful stratagem. But Neoptole- 
mus, warned by him that what he 
is doing is foolish, replies— 


‘* No matter, if but just ; for righteousness 
Is better far than wisdom.” ‘* 


And ready to brave the wrath of 
the Greeks with justice on his side, 
he calls Philoctetes from his cave, 
listens unmoved to his fresh out- 
burst of rage, and then, to his 
amazement, puts the bow into his 
hand. Restrained with difficulty 
from directing its deadly arrows 
against Ulysses, the injured chief- 
tain has at least the proud delight 
of seeing his foe of many years 
flee before him. But when Neop- 


tolemus—readily pardoned for his 
share in the deceit, and proclaimed 
by him, in return for such noble 
amends, the true son of Achilles, 
worthiest, as among the living, 80 
now among the dead—tries to tun 
his softened heart towards Troy, 
he fails once more. Death still 
seems less hateful to Philoctetes 
than a return to the comrades who 
betrayed him. This being s0, his 
generous young friend does not 
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hesitate to make his sacrifice com- 
plete, to renounce his own hopes 
of military glory, and to expose his 
dominions to the revengeful assaults 
of the disappointed Greeks, by con- 
ducting the exile to hishome. “ Let 
us go,” he says, “since such is 

our resolution.” And, not with- 
out emotion, the spectators see the 
young hope of the new generation 
supporting the survivor of the 
band of heroes of the old one; 
as, painfully dragging his wounded 
limb, he prepares to leave the scene 
of so many sufferings and turn his 
back on Troy for ever. 

It is then that a voice is heard 
which ‘speaks in accents greater 
than those of mortals, and stays 
their descent to the ship. The 
ancient owner of the bow, on 
which so much depends, appears 
to direct its destination. Arrayed 
in his celestial panoply, Heracles 
himself is revealed to the astonish- 
ed pair, to promise his early friend 
an ending to his sorrows, glorious 
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in its measure like his own. The 
will of the gods, which he makes 
known to him, is that he meet Es- 
culapius at Troy and be healed by 
him, slay Paris, let the Heraclean 
weapon subdue Ilium for thesecond 
time, and return glorious with Tro- 
jan spoil to his father’s hall ; there 
to make fit offerings from it on 
the pyre of CEta. His honours are 
to be shared by Neoptolemus. And 
both alike are charged by the 
divine apparition to maintain due 
reverence to the gods whose tem- 
ples stand in Troy ; being assured 
that Zeus ever favours pious men, » 
and that their works follow them 
even in death. “ Voice and sight 
longed for through many years ! ” 
cries Philoctetes, “Icannot dis- 
obey thy words.” Heracles van- 
ishes, with the parting injunction to 
make haste since the wind blows 
fair. And Philoctetes, with pacified 
mind and heart reconciled to life, 
closes the drama by bidding a ten- 
der adieu to his lonely island :— 


‘** As I go this land I bless: 
Roof that guarded my distress, 
Water-nymphs ’mid reeds that dwell, 
Sea’s deep thunderous bass, farewell ! 
With thy surge, from south wind flying, 
Wetting me in cave though deep : 
Hill that answered to my crying 
Groan for groan from echoing steep : 
O ye founts, you now I leave, 
I, who thought with you to stay 
Steadfast till my latest day. 
Lemnos ! my farewell receive, 
By salt waters girdled, hail ! 
Speed me with a favouring gale 
To the Fate-appointed place, 
Friendly voices’ call pursuing, 
And that god’s, who all subduing, 
Has wrought these things of his grace.” 


So the obstinate determination of 
Philoctetes never to return to Troy 
ls overcome at last. His purpose, 
born of resentment for shameful in- 
justice, nourished by “the unkind- 
hess of nature, symbolising to him, 
as to King Lear, man’s unkind- 
hess and ingratitude, through long 


years spent enduring the extremes 
of hunger, thirst, cold, heat and 
unutterable pain, while ambition 
died within him, or rather was 
transformed into indignation,” has 
grown too strong for any human 
hand to overthrow. Not even the 
son of the friend he mourns for— 
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the youth in whom he sees one 
whose kindness can appease the 
long bunger of his soul for love— 
can soften the obduracy of a resent- 
ment which wears to its cherisher 
the transfigured features of a last- 
ing protest of right against might. 
That resentment can only vanish 
before thevoice of the hero-comrade 
of other years, now able from the 
heights of Olympus to set the right 
limits tojust anger; and the glorious 
apparition, from whom the com- 
mand that Philoctetes dare not 
disobey goes forth, supplies what 
was lacking to the close of an 
earlier play, the “'Trachinie,” by 
manifesting what was the true issue 
of that funeral pyre to which the 
suffering Heracles was there borne 
amid cries of agony. Thus the 
effect left by “ Philoctetes ” on the 
mind is wholly a sense of calm 
satisfaction, ww on the spec- 
tator’s from its hero’s noble heart. 
The affections which cling, in the 
absence of human objects, to the 
voices of the sea, to the green mar- 
gin of the fountains, have at length 
found a place of rest worthy of 
them in the ingenuous boy, side by 
side with whom the worn and tried 
man isto march to honour. The 
crafty policy of Ulysses is rebuked, 
the will of heaven accomplished 
without help from it and in spite 
of its failure; “the ambition of 
Neoptolemus is gratified without 
the loss of essential nobleness, and 
Philoctetes,after his long endurance 
of affliction, becomes the saviour of 
the host.”' Never surely was a 
more impressive catastrophe pro- 
duced by simpler means. The 
effect on an open and unspoiled 
mind of the trustfulness that has 
survived years of wrong, delineated 
unobtrusively and naturally in the 
long discourse between the two 
principal personages, is sufficient to 
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bring it about; and when N 
lemus renounces the advantage he 
has won by unjust means, the andi. 
ence rejoice, as the spectators of a 
nobler contest and a more glorious 
victory than any gained by his 
famous father before Troy. 

Still, pathetic and interesting ag 
is the “ Philoctetes” of Sophocles, 
his earlier drama possesses a yet 
greater power to excite interest 
and to awaken tears. The protest 
of Ajax against the Greeks’ injus. 
tice is even more emphatic than 
that of the solitary Lemnos, as 
the silence of death is more eloquent 
than life’s most strenuous accents, 
The sufferer, who is not ‘wholly 
free from blame, endures agonies 
from which the innocent is exempt, 
The living Philoctetes, gazing up- 
ward to the demigod in the ay, Is 
an ennobling and cheering spec. 
tacle ; but memory recurs with yet 
greater fondness to the brave Greek 
seeking from death an acquittal 
which life could not pronounee, 
and withdrawing from the sun 
rather than let his white-haired 
father blush at his child’s disgrace. 
Our sympathies go forth most free- 
ly to those who depart from us in 

outh ; or else in their prime, hay- 
ing perchance achieved much, but 
leaving a yet greater promise unful- 
filled; although no heart can be so 
insensible as not to enter into the 
feeling with which Sophocles— 
himself an aged lingerer from a no- 
ble generation—set himself to de- 
pict the fond regrets for the past,the 
unwillingness to embark afresh on 
the sea where his vessel had been 
wrecked so fatally, of the man who 
had seen two generations of heroes 

ass away before he was summ 
Son strange fate to standwhere they 


had fallen, and with worn frame 
and tottering limbs to do the work 
which was to have been their glory. 


— 
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A Lady’s Ride across Spanish Honduras. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


«« EsTOY SOLTERA ; VOY CON Dios” (Iam alone; I go with God. )—Spanish Axiom. 


Ir was the question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Should I take 
steamer from San Francisco to 
Panama, cross the isthmus, and 
from the Atlantic side enter Span- 
ish Honduras? or had I better 
travel by steamer as far as Ama- 
pala, and thence take mules and 
ride across the country to San 
Pedro Sula—my destination—a 
distance of about two hundred and 
nineteen miles? Thus was per- 
plexed the mind of your globe- 
trotting servant “ Soltera,” as she 
pored over railway and steamboat 
guides and calculated expenses, in 
her comfortable but very costly 
bedroom in the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, in the month of July, 
in the year of grace 1881. 

The steamer to Panama! A 
fine expense ! and once arrived at 
that place, the end of the journey 
is not by any means reached. After 
enduring more or less sea-sickness, 
much thunder, and lightning un- 
limited, for about twelve days, 
there would be the further risk of 
catching the Panama fever. 

This fever is often irreverently 
styled the canal fever (in grim 
compliment to that cutting), and 
its general result is to put a de- 
cided stop to all plans and locomo- 
tion for many a day—often for 
ever. Should I avoid that misfor- 
tune, there would be the certainty 
of being detained at some miser- 
able place to wait for a vessel going 
to Puerto Cortez. A bill for 
“discomfort supplied,” at a fearful 
charge of dollars, would be the in- 
evitable result of that detention. 

Arrived at Puerto Cortez, which 


is also called Puerto Caballo, there 
would still be fifty miles to travel 
over mountains, through streams, 
and upon the ruins of the late 
Inter-Oceanic Railway of Hon- 
duras, till the haven of San Pedro 
Sula were reached. So far the one 
side of the question. 

Now for its converse. 

Take steamer as far as Amapala, 
which is the only Pacific port of 
entry to Spanish Selene ; invade 
the consulate thereat; make a 
friend and ally of good Sefior Don 
Pedro Bahl ; ask him to provide 
mules, servant, and muleteer ; and 
thus ride straight and hard for 
San Pedro Sula. Thai is the bet- 
ter plan. It will also be the 
cheaper route ; and I shall, by this 
means, enjoy the mountains I love 
so well, and see them in all their 
beauty ;—the grand Honduras 
mountains, over which few English- 
men, and still fewer English- 
women, have ridden ! 

It has been ascertained, and I 
have been assured of this from 
Honduras, that the dangers of this 
route have been much exaggerated, 
the chief drawback being the bad 
roads and the peril of fording some 
of the streams. There exists also 
a great difficulty in obtaining food. 

ell, I shall have a servant and 
a muleteer to forage, and I can 
live as they do for twelve days or 
so (rash asseveration) ; and let me 
only come by a tolerable supply 
of milk, and I will travel far an 
well. 

Now falls on my soul the remem- 
brance that I am alone in the 
world ; and at this moment the 
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knowledge brings no pang. No 
one near of kin exists whose anx- 
ieties might deter me; no loving 
heart to be broken should my por- 
tion be evil. Suffering, physical 
and mental, will fall upon myself 
solely ; and should this expedition 
end in the “last disaster,” there 
remain those outside the ties of 
kin, thank God, who will hold 
me in kindly remembrance and 
deal gently with ~~ name. Let 
me forward whilst I have health 
and willing spirit. I am alone in 
the world—yes; but I go with 
God. 

* What are you doing, Soltera? 
why are you going to San Pedro 
Sula, and where on earth is the 
place ?” had inquired of me, some 
weeks previously, my handsome 
young cousin of the clan Campbell, 
who had come on board at Auck- 
land, whereat the steamer Aus- 
tralia touched (in which I formed 
one of the passengers), from love- 
ly, hospitable Sydney. We were 
bound to San Francisco, and had 
to stay afew hours in Auckland 
in order to take in the New Zea- 
land contingent of mails and sea- 
farers. This cousin and his wife 
were bound “home” on a visit, 
and it was quite in the usual 
accidental nature of things in 
travel that we should thus meet 
without the slightest provocation 
thereto on either side. 

Rail and steam here gave evi- 
dence that the world 1s small enough 
to render chance encounters with 
long-parted friends a common in- 
cident. 

Apart from the fact that the 
presence of this relative would con- 
tribute to throw an air of respect- 
ability over me, I was very glad to 
meet him, and to secure an auditor 
as to my plars and intentions. 

In answer to his inquiries, I in- 
formed Mr Campbell that San 
Pedro Sula was a large town in 


the Republic of Honduras, situate 
about fifty miles, or rather more 
off the Atlantic coast, at the foot 
of a range of mountains, name for. 
gotten. That its climate, accord. 
ing to a pamphlet compiled by the 
Rev Dr Pope, is salubrious (it ig 
no such thing—but the nights are 
bearable) ; that a colony of Britons 
and some French people were be 
ing located thereat. In addition 
to this, the Government of Hon. 
duras was granting large con- 
cessions of land (quite true), and 
doing its utmost to get Europeans 
to make a settlement there. 

“ What has all this to do with 
you?” cut in my cousin, who 
seemed to fear that the whole con. 
tents of the pamphlet were about 
to be let loose upon him. 

“ Simply this : as I speak Span- 
ish fairly, and can be otherwise 
useful, [ am invited (after some 
correspondence on the subject) to 
take charge of the school which 
is being erected for the colonists’ 
children at San Pedro Sula. A 
salary has been guaranteed me; 
and in addition to this, the Gov- 
ernment will assign me a planta 
tion of one hundred and sixty 
acres for the taking it—subject, of 
course, to its being cultivated and 
kept in order. Dr Pope writes 
me that a plantation once put in 
working trim, requires little fur- 
ther outlay, beyond the first or 
second year’s expenses. 

“ Who is this Dr Pope?” 

“The agent of the Honduras 
Government and a Catholic priest, 
He has already located a number 
of families from Ireland, and he #8 
to return shortly and fetch out four 
hundred more. ‘The pamphlets 
circulated as a proclamation and 
confirmation of his position to the 
outside world, and contains, both 
in the Spanish and the English 


language, a copy of all the ongse 
ments existing between the Fresl- 
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dent of the Republic, Dr Soto, 
and this agent. There are also 
published letters of authority from 
most of the principal persons of the 
State, the Dutch consul, and the 
Bishop of Comayagua.” 

“ Coma—what ?” 

“Comayagua,” I replied, “ the 
ancient capital of Spanish Hon- 
duras. The seat of government is 
transferred now to a town which 
lies further south of Comayagua. 
The name of this town is Tegu- 
cigalpa—perhaps you like that 
better ?” 

“ Don’t chaff a fellow ; the names 
are wonderful! What a country 
it must be to stand such queer 
sounding appellations ! Excuse me 
further. Let me hope that you 
have not bought any land, or placed 
money in this agent’s hands.” 

“Certainly not. You know that 
I have been obliged to increase my 
pittance by taking pupils in Syd- 
ney. Lam very,very sorry to part 
with these dear people ; but I am 
not getting younger, and I want to 
make a home of my own. This 
appointment will help me on till I 
do so. Don’t you see?” 

“ Yes—well—and if it does not 
do, you can go back again. I don’t 
know much about the matter, but 
Ihave always had the impression 
that the climate out there is rather 
awful—hot as fire, is it not ?” 

“Not among the mountains,” I 
retorted quickly ; for a shadow of 
suspicion must not be allowed to 
fall upon my beloved mountains. 
“The climate is unhealthy, and 
worse, I know, on the sea-coast 
and low-lying plains; but I shall 
be very little among these.” 

“Haven’t they a place there 
called Mosquito ? hat sounds 
lively, but decidedly the reverse of 
pleasant, eh ? ” 

“Mosquito, my good cousin, is 
another province altogether. Look 
atthe map. You can abuse that 
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as much as you please. San Pedro 
Sula lies in the interior of the 
country, and is surrounded by the 
mountains. The only drawback of 
the situation is that the town has 
been placed at their base.” 

“What are these mountains 
called ?” 

“I do not know that they have 
any particular designation ; but 
they form part of the chain of the 
principal range.” 

“You seem to be pretty well up 
in the geography of these parts at 
any rate, and I hope you will not 
be disappointed ; for really, Soltera, 
this ¢s an undertaking, and no mis- 
take about it.” 

“Yes, and if you read in some 
newspaper a few months hence 
that a lady unknown, together with 
her mule, have been found at the 
bottom of a precipice, make up 
your mind that it is I. Better 
ye can be spared ; so any way 

will try it. Besides, my late 
residence in Fiji has given me an 
insight both as regards tropical 
and plantation life. I learnt a few 
things when in those lovely isles of 
the Pacific which I hope to turn to 
account.” (A year previously 

had been employed as a finishing 
governess in a planter’s family in 
one of the islands of the Fijian 
group. This fact will inform the 
reader that I add the crime of 
poverty to my other detriments. 

The foregoing conversation will 
also explain the conflict anent ways 
and means which exercised me 
during my stay at San Francisco, 
and why the more perilous route 
chimed in so readily with my purse 
and proclivities. 

Time and the steamer vid the 
Mexican ports of Mazatlan, San 
Blas, Manzanillo,and Puerto Angel, 
saw me on my way to the Republic 
Honduras, and bound for its port 
of entry, Amapala. 

This latter place is so rarely 
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marked on the smaller maps, that 
I may mention that this town is 
situate on a small island in the 
bay of Fonseca; and that most 
— revile it as being a hot, 
irty, and not money-making place. 
aving “been and seen” the 
stores of the United States of 
American consul there, and wit- 
nessed the traffic which goes on in 
his well-stocked warehouse, I am 
much inclined to doubt the latter 
part of this assertion. 

Public opinion, furthermore, ap- 
peared to be greatly aggrieved be- 
cause the nightly lightning which 
always works with great vigour at 
Amapala has bitherto left the town 
intact, and this by a peculiar and 
persistent perversion of right and 
wrong. From the manner also in 
which some persons talked about 
this coast, I was led to believe that 
an inevitable lion was to be descried 
on its shores on the approach of a 
steamer, watching, it was implied, 
for the rare meat which, in the 
shape of a passenger, might de- 
scend upon Amapala. This lion 
also enjoyed the peculiarity of 
being reported as a “ tiger,” prob- 
ably from the circumstance of an 
po Se called “La Montana de 
los Tigres” being close to the land- 
ing-place, and whence the creature 
might have hailed. Before the 
journey had nearly ended, however, 
he had subsided (by description) 
into a mountain-leopard. Ba 
enough ; but I never met him under 
any of these phases. 

Acapulco is one of the Mexi- 
can ports at which we touched on 
our way down the coast, of which 
I shall ever retain a “ pleasant 
memory.” We arrived in its lovely 
harbour in the early morning ; and 
the sight of the picturesque little 
town, over the red roofs of which 
the thin veil of the mists was slowly 
clearing itself away, reminded me 
of the face of a friend determined 
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to wear asmile. Its situation be. 
tween two irregular and projecting — 
tongues of land, with the back. 
ground gradually widening and 
rising towards the hills, invests it 
with an air of coziness, and of 
being, at the same time, thoroughly 
well protected. 

A few trees, dotted about in all 
the beauty of unprecisicn, serve to 
relieve the whole landscape from 
the appearance of aridity so com. 
mon to the majority of seaboard 
towns. Several broken rocks of 
peculiarly vivid colour jut out like 
an advanced-guard to the right of 
a long pier at the entrance, and 
upon this pier the natives, in full 
costume or in little costume, stand 
out in pleasing relief. Add to 
these the bright-coloured fruit and 
fish, lying in baskets of every shape 
and shaun texture, shrouded par- 
tially in grand green leaves, which 
of themselves suggest the idea of 
sheltering trees. Not overlooking, 
either, the delicate shell-work held 
up for sale in the hands of the 
loveliest female peasantry in the 
world ; the wonderful flowers ; the 
boats covered with every variety 
of gay awning, with the Mexican 
flag at their prow, dancing here 
and there on the liquid emerald of 
the sea. 

Look with me, reader, in this 
mirror ; you will then have some 
idea of how appears in everyday 
garb Acapulco. 

“ How lovely these Mexican girls 
are!” said the ship’s doctor to me 
as we neared shore,—a party in 
tending to spend a few hours on 
land whilst the good ship Colima 
took in cargo, and transacted the 
business which would detain her 
in harbour for the rest of the day. 
“Quite beautiful,” continued the 
doctor, speaking to no one in pat- 
ticular, and keeping his eyes mv 
eted upon a damsel who was wait- 
ing on the pier ready to pounce 
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down upon us, and bewitch us into 
buying some of her shell-work. 
This was a wreath of stephanotis, 
most artistically made in small 
white shells, and as_ tastefully 
mounted with green silk leaves. 
It was a crown for a fairy queen. 

The doctor was a very young 
man—indeed this was, think, 
his first trip as doctor on board a 
steamer. He had talked during 
the voyage from San Francisco 
with much contempt concerning 
Mexico, the Mexicans, and all 
their ways and works. In fact 
he could see nothing admirable 
but the United States of America, 
and had repudiated with great 
energy the imputation often made 
by the passengers in general, that 
America is only biding her time 
to “annex ” Mexico to the States. 
“Nothing of the kind,” he 
would asseverate; “you are all 
wrong ; the States would not take 
the country as a gift. A land 
that requires other people to point 
out her means of wealth, and in- 
vites foreigners to exploit her 
mines and build her railroads! 
A lazy, good-for-nothing set of 
men ; and as for the women a 

“Hold hard there, doctor,” had 
retorted a young English engineer, 
who had embarked at Mazatlan on 
his way to join a mining-camp 
somewhere in Guatemala. “I give 
you the men; but as for the wo- 
men, nothing short of paradise can 
beat them. I was in Mexico last 
year, so I think I know something 
about it. I repeat, the ladies of 
Mexico are all lovely.” 

This opinion was emphatically 
supported by a party of students 
fresh from college at San Fran- 
cisco. These youths, who, in this 
most cosmopolitan of cities, must 
have seen many Mexican ladies, 
Were unanimous in backing the 
engineer’s assertion. This gentle- 
man had a smattering of the$pan- 
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ish language, and thus, with the 
alliance of the students, his posi- 
tion appeared to be impregnable ; 
but the American doctor stood to 
his guns. 

«Paradise, indeed! what have 
they to do with the place? They 
are too lazy to walk in even if the 
door were opened to them. No 
brains—no usefulness—can’t do a 
thing but thrum on a guitar. One 
American girl is worth a hundred 
of them. And as for beauty,— 
dirty,brown skins—glaring, beady, 
black eyes without intelligence. 
No——” 

“May I ask,” interrupted the 
engineer, politely, “who is the one 
American girl worth half a hun- 
dred of—well—houris ?” 

“ Angels,” suggested one of the 
students. I think he suspected 
that the engineer’s appellation 
might not be strong enough. 

The deep flush on the quiet im- 
passive face of the doctor be- 
trayed that the conversation had 
taken a turn quite unlooked for 
by him. Happily at that moment 
one of the stewards, sent by his 
chief, came to ask for some quin- 
ine pills. So the doctor got him- 
self away, but not before he had 
heard one of the company assert, 
—‘“The Americans certainly have 
their pretty women, like other na- 
tions; but, good Lord! ‘them have 
all of them voices like a peacock.’ ” 

“Surely that is rather a sweep- 
ing assertion,” I made reply to the 
passenger who had ventured it. 

“Not a bit of it,” he answered, 
with all the hardihood of thorough 
conviction ; “that beautiful thing 
in woman, ‘the soft low voice,’ is 
utterly unknown in America. The 
children in the schools are taught 
to pitch their voices in a high key. 
It is part of their education. One 
can forgive a little of the peacock 
in a pretty woman ; but when it 
comes to the plain ones, it makes 
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one shiver whenever they open 
their mouths.” 

“T don’t know,” I replied ; “ but 
somehow it does not seem: to 
accord with our doctor’s quiet 
gentle manner to accredit him 
with a fancy even for a girl with 
a harsh voice.” 

“Can’t help himself,” was the 
rejoinder ; “and I know pretty 
clearly what I am talking about.” 

This finished the conversation as 
far as I was concerned ; but I felt 
sure that the doctor, though out 
of sight, was near enough to hear 
these remarks. To prevent the 
subject coming up again, I asked 
a young lady of ten years of age 
to favor us with some music. 

That performance had the effect 
of sending every one at once out 
of the saloon ; and the next morn- 
ing saw us invading a Mexican 
port, and admiring the beauty of 
“las Mejicanas.” 

In the multiplicity of his occu. 
pations by night and day (for there 
was an apprehension of fever break- 
ing out) our Esculapius had en- 
tirely forgotten the guerilla war- 
fare of the preceding evening, or 
he would not have so enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed, “ How lovely these 
Mexican women are !” 

Fortunately his opponént had 
seated himself in the second boat, 
and so this involuntary applause 
fell only on my ear and upon those 
of the San Franciscan students. 

These were quite good-natured 
fellows, and their “chaff” was 
perfectly guileless of being per- 
sonal or bitter. They, however, 
would have their say. 

“ Well done, doctor !” cried one 
who was called Paul by his con- 
Jréres, and who seemed to be their 
leading spirit ; “‘a confession ‘and 
retraction all in one. Now look 
here, doctor: you must buy that 
wreath ; and moreover, you must 
present it to some lady who is 


- 


not an American. Do you ‘cop. 
sent ?” 

“ Wa-al, and what then? I wil] 
buy the wreath; and further, I can 
afford to say that I have been mis. 
taken. There is great intelligence 
in that ‘Mejicana’s’ eye. She is 
a wonderfully beautiful woman, 
Ask the price of the wreath and 
I will buy it, and present it to a 
lady not American.” 

True to his promise, the doctor, 
aided by the lad named Paul (whe 
spoke English very fairly), imme- 
diately upon landing be an to 
traffic with the Mexican girl, she, 
on her side, being more than will- 
ing. Let those whose sole ac. 
quaintance with shell-work is con. 
fined to the hideous productions 
exhibited at Brighton, Margate, 
and others of Britain’s coasts, 
know that on their side of the 
world never have nor never can 
be encountered those wonderful 
seer ger of sand and glue and 

uried mussel which constitutes 
nine-tenths of what is miscalled 
shell- work in the above-named 
laces. 

The shells on the coast of Cen- 
tral America generally are ex- 
quisitely delicate, and thin to trans- 
parency. At a place called Aca- 
jutta, there is a beach so famous. 
for its rose-coloured shells that it 
is commonly styled the bed of 
leaves. 

The making of these shell-flowers 
is a prevailing industry along the 
coast, and the native women, ee 
ially the Indians and the Mex 
cans, derive a great emolument 
from their sale. The art is also 
much practised by ladies of higher 
rank, and it is taught as one of 
the accomplishments in the con- 
vent schools. It is certain that 
nature gives a liberal helping-hand 
in the tints of rose and yellow 
which in these shells are remark- 
ably natural; but a good deal 
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must be accorded to the delicate 
touch and elegant taste of those 
who arrange these charming bou- 
uets. 

The wreath being bought, it 
was not difficult to guess who was 
to be its recipient. Close beside 
me stood a young Irish lady, who, 
with her family, was on her way 
from Japan to New York vid As- 
pinwall. The mother having the 
care of a young infant, had asked 
me to chaperon “ Beauty” and 
her sister on this little expedi- 
tion. At this moment I forget the 
lady’s Christian name. She was 
called Beauty O’H all over 
theship ; and she deserved the ap- 
pellation, being a simple innocent 
girl, charming in every way. 

Three cheers from the lads, inter- 
larded with the complimentary ex- 
pressions of “ Good comrade—man 
of good heart—of honour,” &c., 
notified the extreme satisfaction of 
the students at this assignment of 
the purchase ; whilst the sapphire 
blue eyes of the girl beamed with 
gratitude as she warmly tendered 
her thanks. The doctor really at 
that moment did receive the reward 
of virtue—that is, if virtue ever 
does get any reward outside of 
tracts and little books. 

A fellow-passenger, who rejoiced 
in the name of Cookes, here re- 
marked that he liked sentiment 
and all that sort of thing in its 
place. He had come to Acapulco 
to see the peak of distant Popo- 
catepetl, “ that splendid mountain, 
madam,” he continued, particularly 
addressing himself to me, “ which 
has his head covered with clouds 
all the year round, and which 

Here interposed Sefior Hernan- 
dez, a gentle well-bred Spaniard, 
who might pass for being perfectly 
sane, did he not acknowledge to 
the ambition of becoming at no 
distant date president of one of 
the Central American republics. 
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The Sefior’s knowledge of English 
was limited, but he had understood 
enough to understand that Popo- 
catepetl was being misrepresented. 
“‘ Pardon me, his head is not always 
in the clouds,” said he, taking up 
Mr Cookes; “ and if we want to see 
him in all his glory we must walk 
ashort way into the country. In 
such splendid weather, I think we 
should be‘able to count upon a very 
clear view.” 

“Do you know the way?” in- 
quired Mr Cookes, who spoke the 
Castilian language remarkably well. 

“T was here many years ago, 
but I think I can remember the 
route ; there is no time to lose. 
Remember our captain’s words as 
we left : ‘If you do not return by 
five o’clock I shall not wait, but 
sail away.’ ” 

This admonition put us on our 
mettle, and taking the middle of 
the road, we set out on our expedi- 
tion. The streets of Acapulco as 
they recede from the shore are 
hilly, and full of sand and large 
holes. An attempt has formerly, 
been made to repair them here and 
there, but the result is not a suc- 
cess. Some of the houses are very 
solidly built, with stone pillars 
supporting the porticoes, and with 
broad stone seats, firmly built in 
the wall, within these. Apparent- 
ly there was not a glass window in 
the place, all these apertures being 
filled with light lattice-work, paint- 
ed a dull red colour. In some 
casements thin bars of iron, placed 
diagonally, admitted air and light. 

he public school window was so 
furnished, and a thick shutter hung 
outside, which could be closed at 
pleasure, according to the strength 
of the sun and glare. The school- 
room seemed to be very roomy and 
clean, and its walls were evidently 
of great thickness. We looked 
through the iron lattice, and saw 
the scholars busy at work. The 
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master came forward and bowed, 
and at a sign from him all the 
pupils who were seated rose to 
their feet. This, from all appear- 
ance, did not seem to be the first 
time that the school had been 
noticed by strangers. <A few little 
fellows poked their heads through 


the lower bars ; and some big on 
who had got into the street, fol. 
lowed us for a short distance as we 
wended on our way. They soon 
turned back, and sped away to 
school again with the speed of 
deer. Somebody was awaiting 
them ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Forward being the word, we 
quickly cleared the town of <Aca- 
puleo. Its outskirts bear a culti- 
vated appearance, owing to the 
rows of trees which are planted 
for some distance at the side of the 
footpath. At this season they bore 
a bunchy mauve-coloured flower, 
something between the lilac and 
the Devonshire climber “ West- 
eria ;” but the blossom was not so 
vlearly defined, and it crumbled 
away in the hand at the slightest 
touch. 

It was pleasant to find the China 
rose (with such a lovely pink on 
its cheek) peeping out here and 
there from a dilapidated hedge. 
This place must surely be some 
deserted garden. A look through 
a gap confirmed this conjecture, as 
we descried several tall hollyhock- 
looking plants, bearing about them 
a decided air of culture. They ap- 
peared as if they were on guard, 
distracting by their gaudy array 
the attention of passers-by from 
the desolation within. 

A party endowed with plenty of 
life and tongue generally travels 
quickly, and gets over a good span 
of ground and time at almost im- 
perceptible speed. This was cer- 
tainly the case with us, as on and 
on we went, admiring the fantastic 
peaks and heights by which the 
near distance was intersected, and 

rumbling a little when the ascent 
Am more abrupt, and the road 


rougher. Very shortly granite 


rocks, and their usual companion 
the dwarf cactus, stand out upon 
the scene ; the huts, too, had be- 
come more sparse—these were little 
else than bare poles, with their 
roofing composed of dirty skins and 
palm-leaves. Then utter desola- 
tion: for nothing living, save a 
large hare, which darted into some 
brushwood in the background, gave 
evidence that any created thing 
existed here. 

My surprise was great when I 
heard this animal declared to be a 
hare. “It was so large and black,” 
objected I. 

“ Years ago, when I landed from 
a merchant vessel here for a day, 
this place was overrun by hares. 
I remember we made a party to go 
into the interior and shoot them. 
They were mostly large, and the 
flesh was very coarse,” made an- 
swer Mr Cookes. 

“ You have been here before?” 
inquired Beauty O’H . 

“T have been almost all over 
Mexico and the coast,” returned 
Mr Cookes ; “but I was only on 


shore at Acapulco for the one day . 


I allude to, and that was twenty 
years ago.” 

“ This is how you come to speak 
Spanish so well,” said the same 
young lady. 

" a kept it up in Mexico; 
but I learned the language in 
Spain, in the old country. When 
very young I was sent into 4 
counting-house at Cadiz; but I 
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goon tired of that, and turned 
sailor.” 

“ You know all about Popocate- 
petl then ?” continued Beauty. 

“No;I don’t feel interested in 
mountains—I have seen such a 
lot ot them. This one is the high- 
est in America, they say ; but it 
is only, after all, a volcano out of 
work.” 

“Doctor,” said she, turning 
round, and speaking to him with 
an air of confidence ; “ you know 
something about this mountain. 
Why is it thought so much of, 
and where did it get its frightful 
name ?” 

“Tt got its frightful name in 
very far off times,” replied that 
gentleman; “I cannot tell = 
when, but it was so called when 
the Spaniards invaded Mexico, and 
conquered that country. The mean- 
ing of Popocatepetl is ‘ The hill 
that smokes.’ ” 

“Tt does not smoke now?” 

“No; but at the time of the in- 
vasion I allude to, it was in full 
play ; and the eruption was so ter- 
rific, and lasted so long, that the 
Indians believed it to be the por- 
tent of the destruction of their 
city. You should read ‘ The Con- 
quest of Mexico,’ by Prescott. 
You will learn all about it far bet- 
ter in that work than from me.” 

“ Prescott is an American ?” 

“Yes,” returned the doctor, 
proudly ; “ and his writings are ac- 
cepted as being standard works in 
all the civilized world. If you 
prefer to select an English author 
on the subject, read Robertson.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied the girl 
hastily ; “you Americans are so 

‘touchy. I only inquired what 
Prescott’s nationality was, to sat- 

_ isfy my own ignorance.” 

»\ “Come up here, all of you,” 
houted a voice from the front— 
the owner being perched on an ele- 
vated ridge a little to the right, 
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and taking advantage of the height 
to look down upon us with the air 
of a discoverer. This was the 
student Paul. 

We hastened to obey. The other 
students helped up the girls, the 
one am helped me, and I hauled 

r Cookes,who was lame, with my 
disengaged hand, the doctor pro- 
pelling him in the rear. 

Hats off, shouting, and an im- 
provised war-dance on the part of 
the students, announced us to be 
in the presence of Popocatepetl,— 
that is, as far as eyesight was con- 
cerned. Actually it was many, 
many leagues away—in the far 
distance. 

In the far distance—true ; but 
well did we discern this magnifi- 
cent peak, shooting like a monolith 
straight and fair into the clouds. 
Was his form irregular ; had he 
gaping wounds, black with cinder 
and burn,and disfigured by smoke? 
The rich soft mantle of snow veiled 
all these; and troops of smaller 
cones far and wide, more sober in 
their greyer tones, clustered around 
him to conceal his scars and his 
power for evil. From the point 
whence we viewed him, he was the 
giant grand and beautiful, and we 
ignored the destructions which he 
had wrought. 

** Let him not arouse,” pray we ; 
for should His hand unloose him, 
who can tell what miseries the 
pent-up fires of a century may rain 
on the earth ? 


Some longing, lingering looks, 
and we descend into the road which 
which will take us back to the town! 
Our tongues are free, for the weird 


solemn scene had subdued the 
youngest of us into silence. 

Now we all burst forth into 
praise, and admire - ourselves in- 
tensely for undertaking this pil- 
grimage. Ere long it leaks out that 
some of us are tired, and all confess 
to feeling very hungry and thirsty. 
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Good Sefior Hernandez is equal 
to this occasion. 

“T have an old friend,” said he, 
“ whose hacienda is very near the 
town,—it will not be many steps 
out of the way. If he does not 
happen to be at home, some of the 
family will be. They are kind, 
hospitable people, and will make 
us welcome.” 

“ But we are such a gang,” one 
of our number reminded Sefior 
Hernandez, 

“ Never mind ; there is plenty of 
room, and my friend is a Spaniard 
of pure race.” This last expression 
meant many things; amongst which 
the declaration of there being no 
admixture of Indian blood in the 
composition of Sefior Hernandez’s 
friend was one ;the other, that a 
true Spaniard never quarrels with 
the number of his guests. 

So we hied to the hacienda of Seiior 
Don Candido, and were admitted 
through a broken gate into a piece 
of ground, half coffee plantation, 
half garden, and whole wilderness, 
—brilliant flowers dotting them- 
selves here and there, mostly set 
on tall stalks: they reminded me 
somewhat of some pert damsels I 
have seen, who were determined 
not to be overlooked. 

A long low building stood in the 
centre of this enclosure ; and pre- 
sently there poured out from this 
men, women, dogs, unlimited in 
number as they appeared, followed 
by a very handsome lad who car- 
ried a gun in his hand. Introduc- 
tions over, we were soon seated 
in the broad verandah—which is 
sonersen d the place of social gather- 
ings in these Spanish houses. Some 
handsomely netted hammocks and 
some plain grass ones were slung 
between the several posts of the 
verandah. Out of one of these a 
head was raised up, and as quickly 
popped back again. 

“It is only Pepita,” said the 
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lady of the house, in explanation, 
“ Poor Pepita! she runs about too 
much. Sleep on,” she continued, 
addressing the bulge in the ham. 
mock ; “these good friends will 
excuse thee.” And she gave the 
hammock a swing, which, I sup. 
pose, sent Pepita off to the land 
of Nod,but which effectuallyroused 
across parrot which had been re- 
posing with its mistress, and which 
flew out of its enclosure, and with- 
out the slightest provocation made 
straight for me and attempted to 
bite my feet. Failing in this, the 
bird clung to my skirts, and at- 
tempted to climb upon me beneath 
them. I tried to push the creature 
away, but it seemed bent upon 
tasting European flesh : and as the 
O’H girls were afraid to touch 
it, [had to rise to my feet and 
hurl it from me. Just then the 
handsome lad—who was called, I 
heard, Jaime (this is pronounced 
Ha-ee-may, and is Castilian for our 
ugly, abrupt James)—caught sight 
of what was going on, and pro- 
ceeded to put a stop to the parrot’s 
annoyance, for it was rushing at 
me again. Don Jaime left the 
verandah-post against which he 
had been leaning as he chatted 
to Sefior Hernandez, and brought 
out from some corner a long and 
very thin bamboo switch. With 
this he administered four or five 
cuts sharply across the back and 
wings of the bird, reproving it as 
he did so just asif it had been a 
child under correction. 

“ Ah, naughty Marquita! take 
thy whipping: this is to teach 
thee manners. Wicked bird ! how 
dare you try to bite !” 

I had never seen a bird whipped 
before ; and fearing that he ~ 
do it a mischief, I begged the lad 
to refrain. 

“She must be tamed,” replied 
the lad, as he desisted at once; 
“she is of a very strong kind, and 
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her temper is that of the demonio. 
No, I would not hurt her ; I know 
how much to correct her.” 

All this time the bird was yell- 
ing and squeaking like a veritable 
demonio, and flew to the roof of 
the verandah, describing wide cir- 
cles about Don Jaime’s head, and 
making as if she would attack him 
with all the strength of her will. 
The bamboo switch was evidentl 
a factor in the case ; and at length 
she flew up into a corner and con- 
tented herself with emitting now 
and then some peculiar sounds, 
which possibly might be hard bird- 
swearing. 

The party at the other end of 
the verandah talked calmly on, 
and never appeared even to notice 
the hubbub which this had occa- 
sioned. I suppose in these parts 
it is not the correct thing to ex- 
pend unnecessary strength upon 
being surprised. 

Some excellent coffee and fruit 
were handed to us, and at the same 
time cigars were offered to all who 
would accept them. The lady of 
the house presented her own to 
me—first lighting it and giving 
it two or three puffs at her mouth 
asshe did so. This is the most 
complimentary manner of present- 
ing a cigar, and I felt sorry that 
natural and national prejudices 
obliged me to decline the civility. 
The hostess soon found a grateful 
recipient in one of our fellow- 
travellers, and then she and her 
daughters smoked away as hard 
as any three London cabmen. 

The Misses O’H proposed 
to stroll out into the garden, and 
the handsome Jaime put down his 
coffee-cup and stsonded us. He 
plucked some fine China roses, and 
placing these against a background 
of coffee-tree stems laden with 
berries, produced three beautiful 
and unique bouquets. This young 
gentleman told us that he was a 


nephew of the owner of the house, 
and that he was paying a visit at 
that time to Acapulco. We were 
all very much taken with the ap- 
‘emt se of the youth, and his 

ind unaffected manner was truly 
charming. 

“What alout the ordinary Brit- 
ish youth of the same age would 
be in this position ! ” said the eldest 
Miss O’H —— to me, as we walked 
behind the others. “He would be 
wishing all of us in Japan, and suffer 
the extreme of misery in his own 
mind.” 

“True,” I answered; “ but re- 
member, when the ordinary British 
lad arrives at maturity, he gener- 
ally remains in the plenitude of 
strength and manhood for many 
years. When Lubin is fifty, An- 
tonio will be looking, and probabl 
feeling, sixty-five. The Spanish 
women, you know, are considered 
to be old at thirty ; but they are 
formed and lovely at fifteen.” 

“T do not understand why this 
should be,” continued my young 
friend. 

“Nor leither. I suppose it is 
in some degree a fulfilment of the 
doctrine of compensation.” 

“ Ah ! that is my father’s favour- 
ite theory, don’t you know ?” 

“No, dear Hibernia, I did not 
know ; but I agree with your 
father. I confess to being a great 
believer in the doctrine of com- 
pensation.” 

“Have you had any compensa- 
tion in your life for your early 
troubles? None of us have, and 
papa has been done out of a lot 
of money,” said the girl. 

“So have I also ; but compensa- 
tion may not come in the way we 
expect. Good health, happiness, 


_getting married, my dear, on your 


part, and not getting married on 
mine, may perhaps be a compensa- 
tion for the loss of money.” 

So preached I; and the kind- 





hearted girl pressed my arm, and 
said she only wished that I had 
a large fortune, and that I could 
finish my journey with her and 
her family. This could not be, 
for the O'H ’3s were on their 
way to New York. 

Now were gathered together our 
forces, for we must be back on our 
way to the vessel. The doctor 
was missing. Somebody surmised 
that he had already returned to 
the ship. However, we unani- 
mously decided that he would turn 
up somewhere ; and then we all 
took leave, having well enjoyed our 
simple and cordial entertainment. 

“Ah! there you are, doctor ; 
we could not think what had be- 
come of you,” exclaimed Mr Cookes, 
as he caught sight of that gentle- 
man sitting on a step busy over- 
hauling the contents of a candle- 
box-looking article. “ We thought 
you had turned back for metal 
more attractive —the Mexican 
shell-worker.” 

“You thought wrong, then. I 
strayed out of the way to look for 
some marine plants, for I aspire to 
be a little of a botanist. Not hay- 
ing the faintest idea where you had 
got to, I walked straight here ; for 
you would be obliged to pass this 
place to get to the pier.” 

“This place” was a large and 
well-stocked store, hung without 
and within with a wonderful col- 
lection of articles, and kept by a 
veritable Englishman. I wanted 
some large white handkerchiefs 
wherewith to cover my shoulders 
during my proposed ride—as the 
back of the neck, at the juncture 
of the head with the spine, is the 
part which should be more care- 
fully covered even than the head 
iteelf under a burning sun. 

The girls, too, wanted the gayest 
handkerchiefs they could find, to 
remind them of Mexico when they 
arrived at home. 
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We were supplied with what we 
required at a terrific price. The 
shopkeeper must have netted forty 
per cent. on an average upon our 
purchases. 

“We pay very high for the 
privilege of dealing with a coun. 
tryman,” remarked Mr Cookes, 
“The French, Greeks, and Span- 
iards certainly do bleed foreigners 
pretty freely, but it is reserved to 
the English all over the world to 
overcharge and swindle those of 
their own nation. Other peoples 
are considerate to their own, but 
we are above the weakness of 
making any exception.” 

“ Really ?” 

“That is my experience in these 
countries. Depend upon it, the 
worst people to be encountered 
in any part of the world are the 
low whites,” went on Mr Cookes. 
“They get all they can out of the 
natives, and then, in some cases, 
go home and cant about the wick- 
edness of the heathen.” 

This is in a measure true, as I 
knew by experience in the Fiji 
Islands, and from statements of 
friends on whom I could rely. 

Returning in the boat to-~the 
vessel, I found myself again seat- 
ed near the doctor. He asked me 
to spare him a stem of the coffee- 
berries. 

“T want them,” said he, with 
a little hesitation, “ for a ‘school 
marm.’ She is a good girl, and, 
though an American, she Aas the 
low soft voice so beautiful in 
woman.” Here the doctor looked 
very valiant, as if he would not 
recede an inch from what he had 
averred. 

Ihanded him the stem of coffee- 
berries, and with it the finest of 
my roses. “The ‘school-marm’ 


' will be the doctor’s wife some fine 


day, I predict,” said I, shaking him 
by the hand. “Now, do you dry 
that rose, and some far-off time you 
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may chance upon it, and remember 
our little excursion in Acapulco.” 

The good gentleman returned 
the pressure of my hand, and 
merely replied, “ Yes; this has been 
a red-letter day.” 

“May all go well with you. 
Good-bye.” 

The boat had touched the ship’s 
stair, and the doctor, after placing 
me on the lower step, ran rapidly 
up on deck. Thus vanished out of 
my sight, probably forever, one of 
my pleasant travelling friends. 

The captain was standing on 
board as we ascended. “I have 
not had time to say much to you,” 
said he, addressing me; “but I 
hear you are.going to the Hon- 
duras. Surely it is a terrible jour- 
ney for you to take alone ! ” 

“T do not fear a little hardship,” 
said I, perhaps too confidently. 
“Tam the daughter and sister of 
English soldiers, and my bringing 
up has never been luxurious. Cir- 
cumstances in later years have 
compelled me to depend on myself.” 

“Tt is a wonder to me,” con- 
tinued the captain, “that your 
relatives allow you to go.” 

‘| have no near relations, and 
I go to make a home of my own. 
We have all of us our troubles, 
captain ; do not discourage me. 
Hitherto I have got on very well, 
and the world in general is kind to 
lone female travellers.” 

“Yes, the civilised world.” The 
captain here shook his head. 

I turned aside to answer a sum- 
mons. The speaker was a bed- 
room steward. “Mr Smith sends 
me to ask you to get together your 
things, please, for the boat will be 
ready in twenty minutes to take 
you on board the Clyde.” 

I looked at my roses and my 
beautiful bunch of coffee-berries, 
and handed them silently over to 
the youngest Miss O’H——-; for— 
the truth must out—I was to say 
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good-bye, and leave these friends 
of a few days “foreverand aday,” 
as the saying goes. Yes; there 
stood the vessel alongside of the 
Colima—the steamer which we 
had seen in the harbour before we 
went ashore. She was called the 
Clyde, was smaller than the Colima, 
and warranted slow. 

This vessel had been all day 
taking in and discharging cargo, 
and now was ready to receive the 
last of the passengers of the Colima 
who might be bound to the inter- 
mediate ports. The future mission 
of the Colima was to dash down to 
Panama without a stoppage; whilst 
the Clyde was to dawdle leisurely 
along the coast, stop at every port, 
and to cast anchor every night 
from sundown to sunrise. 

“ Why is this?” 1 inquired of 
Mr Smith, the head steward,— 
that kindest and most courteous of 
head stewards, wherever the others 
may be. 

“ The navigation is particularly 
dangerous along that coast, and in 
some places the water is very shal- 
low and abounds in shoals. The 
steamers always lay-to at night. 
The voyage down there will be 
very tedious, and the heat terrible, 
you'll find,” returned Mr Smith. 
* Do not be startled at the light- 
ning. It is very alarming to a 
stranger, but you will soon be ac- 
customed to that. This is the 
season for it.” 

“We have had a pretty fair 
share since we left San Francisco. 
Will it be worse as we go further 
south ?” I inquired. 

“No; but you will think more 
of it, as you will be lying still, and 
the steamer also. I mention the 
subject, to assure you that I have 
never heard of any vessel being 
struck ; and although moving ob- 
jects, they say, run less risk, the 
ightning on this coast seems to 
respect vessels at anchor.” 
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“ Are any more of our passengers 
changing for the Clyde?” I in- 
quired. 

“One steerage passenger, —a 
gentleman in every sense of the 
word. He goes only as far as La 
Union, but he is willing to be use- 
ful to youif he can. I am sorry 
to say that terrible ‘lady,’ Mrs 
C., and her children, will be your 
only companions. I transferred 
them to the other ship three hours 
ago, and they have been shrieking 
ever since. By the way,” continued 
Mr Smith, with his good-natured 
laugh, “ the captain of the Clyde is 
in a terrible fright as to what you 
may be like, as these C.’s are the 
only specimens he has of the Col- 
ima’s passengers, and Mrs C. talks 
of her friend the English lady.” 

I had only spoken to this indi- 
vidualonce. She was a demi-semi- 
gentlewoman, and her manners and 
appearance were very unfortunate. 

er hardness to one of her chil- 
dren, and the brazen way in which 
she had informed the passengers in 
, wpe that she had come away in 

ebt, and evaded her tradespeople 
in San Francisco, had caused us to 
dislike her thoroughly. 
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We found that her husband wag 
captain of a mine somewhere on the 
coast of Guatemala, and that she 
and her family were on the way to 
join him. According to her own 
account, she had left San Francis. 
co in disguise ; but from various 
discrepancies in her narrations, I 
was led to think that she pre- 
ferred being taken for a vagabond 
than to pass as one of whom 
there was nothing particular to 
be said. 

Well, here was the boat and Mr 
Smith waiting to transfer me to 
the Clyde. He brings in his hand 
a glass of champagne, which is 
sent, he says, “ with the Colima’s 
compliments.” The O’H——’s and 
students say good-bye with all the 
kindliness of their nature; and 
gentle, unassuming Sefior Hernan- 
dez tells me not to keep him wait- 
ing, for he iscoming on board with 
me to introduce me to the cap- 
tain. And so I get away, with a 
benison in my heart on these kindly 
strangers. ‘This was all my adieu, 
for I could not speak. E/ buen 
Dios los guarde muchos aios! 
(May God grant them many 
years !) 


CHAPTER III. 


The steerage passenger described 
by the head steward as being a 
thorough gentleman was already 
seated in the boat which was to 
convey us on board the Clyde. I 
saw at a glance that he was one 
of Britannia’s sons— very poor, 
perhaps, but bearing withal that 
unmistakable air of “breed,” 
which neither wealth, nor educa- 
tion even, has ever succeeded in 
imitating with success. The true 
stamp of nature’s gentleman, the 
best of all, is ever inborn. This 
fellow - wanderer assisted us to 
seats, and then we exchanged a 


few words as we were being rowed 
to our new vessel. I gathered 
from these that this passenger 
was bound for the mines in Guate- 
mala ; and he added to this infor- 
mation an avowal of his determina- 
tion never to set foot in England 
until he should return rich, or at 
least independent. ; 
“Tam going to work as a com- 
mon miner,” continued this young: 
man, with great decision, “whether 
my family like it or not. They 
sent me off to make my way as 
best I could in the colonies ; and 
because I could not get a situation 
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as a clerk in an office the moment 
I landed, it is assumed that I am 
idle and all the rest of it ; and so 
I am going to take my own way of 
it, and stick to the work that has 
been offered to me on this side.” 

Mr Smith, who sat opposite, 
listened to all this, and then said : 
“You came from Sydney, sir, did 
you not ?” 

“Yes ; I worked my passage to 
Frisco, and am now on my way to 
join a mining camp.” 

From what transpired further, I 
found that this young man was 
but one of the many who suffer 
from the extraordinary delusions 
under which many patres familiar- 
um, uncles, and widowed mothers 
of our nation labour with regard to 
the demand and supply of edu- 
cated labour in the colonies. Gen- 
erally speaking, when a young 
gentleman betrays, or has betrayed 
a proclivity for spending too much 
money, or cannot get what is 
called genteel employment at home, 
or has perhaps committed himself 
in an act of grave misdoing, there 
is always some fool at hand to 
suggest his being sent out to the 
colonies. If he may consent kto 
enter farm or domestic service, to 
learn a trade, or undertake any 
manual labour—well, let him go. 
“But no,” says paterfamilias ; 
“Dick has had a good education, he 
must go out as a gentleman. What 
he has learned in the office here will 
suffice to place him at once; and 
Crammer, the emigration agent, as- 
sures me that young men are sure 
to be provided for at once in the 
colonies.” And so, with perhaps 
one respectable introduction, and 
much oftener without any, young 
hopeful or hopeless is sent on his 
way. He perhaps makes some 
inquiries on his journey, and falls 
im generally with those who note 
only the successes. 

“Look how well have succeeded 
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MacWuskey and O’Scamp! and 
they landed in the colony without 
a pound, sir!” 

ery true of forty years agone ; 
but now are changed days, and the 
field, in the older towns at least, is 
full ; besides, the sons of the colon- 
ists must have their innings. 

Thus it is, that when Dick and 
Tom Clerk, London, first arrive in 
Sydney, for instance, they walk, 
poor fellows, day after day, from 
office to wharf, and from wharf 
to store counting-house, seeking 
work in all honesty, and finding 
none. In some instances they get 
promises, but in general they are 
recommended to betake themselves 
to the bush; and in some few 
cases they are roughly repelled, 
and requested not to bother. Des- 
peration, as they find their small 
means diminishing, leads them to 
invade the offices of the governor, 
the inspector of police, and the im- 
migration agent. Each and every 
one of these would do his best 
to help, but he has already a list 
of applicants as long as his arm. 
The answer to inquiries for em- 
—. is invariably the same. 
“You must wait. I will try and 
help you, if you can stay fora 
month or so; if not, I advise you 
to go into the bush as soon as 
you can.” 

There it is ; Clerk, London, can- 
not wait. He was sent out with 
a very small sum, and most of this 
is already spent for everyday 
wants. He would go into the 
bush now, but he cannot com- 
mand the railway fare. 

In nine cases out of ten, the 
family of the clerk has never 
supplied one shilling to enable 
him to exist until work is found. 
So deeply rooted is the idea that 
a@ man can get into a merchant’s 
office (this is the favourite vision) 
the moment almost that he lands 
in Australia, that provision for a 

I 
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month in advance is seldom thought 
of. And so the family feel very 
aggrieved when they get the in- 
telligence that Dick is hauling 
coals ona wharf, and that Tom 
is driving cattle at Tumberumba. 

Ab ! how often comes the news 
that the one is: dying in hospital, 
dependent upon the benevolence 
of a citizen and a sister of mercy ; 
and that the other, not finding 
employment, has disappeared, no 
one knows whither ! 

Our boat is dancing attendance 
now, for we have to wait tilla 
barca from the shore, unlading 
fruit, sheers aside. This conversa- 
tion is Greek to Sefior Hernandez, 
but he smiles good-naturedly, and 
tells the young man that a great 
deal can be done in mines. This 
much the Sefior has gathered. 

Mr Smith here asked if the 
mounted police of Sydney were 
not a very efficient body of men? 

“Very,” I replied ; “the force 
is chiefly constituted of young 
men who have originally emi- 
grated with the intention of fill- 
ing very different positions. They 
are well off, for the inspector of 
police takes great interest in those 
who buckle cheerfully to their 
work, and he always employs a 
fit man when he can. The mount- 
ed police, however, has its limits, 
and cannot be regarded as a refuge 
for the destitute. I strongly ad- 
vise any man who emigrates to 
the colonies to learn a trade, or 
follow some manual labour. Clerks 
and school teachers abound there 
ad nauseam, and it is neither wise 
nor honest to advise one to add to 
the number.” 

“ You are quite right,” answered 
the steerage passenger. “I sup- 

you have had some experience 
in the matter.” 

“The sad experience of being 


applied to by more than one gentle- , 
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lings wherewith to purchase q — 
meal.” 

“This must be very often the 
result of their own imprudence,” 
said Mr Smith. 

“In some cases, unfortunate- 
ly ; but bad management and igno- 
rance on the part of people at 
home has a good deal to do with 
it. If the lad is not to be trusted 
with money, why cannot parents 
or guardians send it out to some 
bank or responsible person? This, 
I am told, has been urged both 
publicly and privately. You know 
as well as I do that banishment 
to the colonies has been a favour- 
ite remedy for ne’er-do-weels at 
home. Happily the colonies will 
no longer put up with our scape. 
graces and incapables ; but work 
cannot, at first, be got for even 
the most deserving.” 

Space is now made for us, and 
we clamber up the iron steps of 
the Clyde. Mr Smith has some- 
thing to say to his confrére in that 
vessel. I hear later on that it is 
an injunction to take care of me, 
A Chinaman comes to tell me that 
my baggage is in the cabin No. 
2, which I am to occupy alone. 
This last news is very pleasant, 
and I am comforted also when 
I see that No. 2 is a deck 
cabin, and that the berth is fur- 
nished with white curtains. This 
will enable me to keep the door 
open during the night. Mrs C. 
and her children are to occupy 
No. 1, so there will be just com- 
panionship enough without too 
near proximity. 

The sunset is over, and Sefior 
Hernandez and I sit on a _ bench 
and watch the lightning. It has 
become quite a familiar object 
now ; and we both admired this 


: wonderful feature of the nights on 


this coast with deep interest. We 
talk about Old Spain, I remember, 


man’s son to lend him a few shil-, and my good friend is delighted to 
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find that I am the daughter of an 
officer who fought for that country 
in the last Peninsular war. Now 
Mr Smith comes to say good-bye, 
and to carry away this kindly 
gentleman. he parting is quickly 
over, and I plunge into my cabin 
and become “Soltera” once more. 
Four o’clock a.m. is the correct 
hour for rising at sea in Central 
America. After a night of great 
heat, I had just fallen asleep as 
the vessel moved out of port ; ten 
minutes afterwards I was roused 
by a succession of shrieks. The 
cause proved to be Mrs C. cor- 
recting one of her children with 
a box-strap ; and so my intention 
of remaining in my berth was com- 
pletely frustrated, as far as sleep 
was concerned, for, to drown the 
child’s yells, the elder sister had 
commenced a series of dismal tunes 
on an accordion. Sam the China- 
man, who had brought me a cup of 
tea, was dreadfully scandalised. 

“Very bad lot,” remarked the 
Celestial, as he handed in my tea 
through the window which looked 
out on to the deck. “ Ole gentle- 
mans other side, he swear’ awful 
at the noise, and me don’t wonder. 
Ay! wait till captain come on 
deck, he soon see. Come again 
soon.” This last promise was in 
reference to bringing me more tea, 
I suppose ; for my friend had shot 
away like an arrow at the sound of 
a voice which was inquiring for 
that “heathen Sam” in anything 
but dulcet tones. 

There were few passengers pre- 
sent at the usual hour of break- 
fast, and of these I alone repre- 
sented womankind. What were 
called gentlemen were anything but 
attractive specimens of their order. 
They all ate and drank in silence, 
fed with their knives, and never 
had the civility to pass a single 
thing on the table to me. They 
certainly knew what was the busi- 
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ness of the table-steward, and, I 
conclude, did not care to interfere 
with it. The captain, of whom I 
had heard most favourable report, 
was ill, and confined to his cabin. 

Here was one of the varieties of 
travel with a vengeance ; but we 
cannot have everything couleur de 
rose ; and as no company is better 
than uncongenial company, I tucked , 
myself into a shady corner o 
nursed the purser’s cat, ayd rea 
Jules Verne’s “'TwentyWLeagues 
under the Sea.” If anything dis- 
tracted my attention, it was the 
remembrance of the Colima and 
her seafarers ; but the copy-book 
slips of my early days impressed 
upon me that comparisons are 
odious ; and so I tried very hard 
to put everything but the present 
out of my mind, and in a sort of 
way I managed to succeed. 

A day and a night certified each 
other with regular monotony, the 
heat becoming more intense. At 
length we made Port Angel. The 
port presents a fine bold coast, but 
it bears the reputation of being 
extremely unhealthy. An enor- 
mous old lady of colour got in 
here: it was quite a work of 
mechanism to get her hoisted up 
the side. This was the first and 
last I ever saw of her, as she 
went straight to her cabin, and 
remained there till I disembarked 
at Amapala. She was accom- 
panied by a nephew, who seemed. 
to be very nervous and shy ; so 
these were no great acquisition. 

A laughable mistake had caused 
me to be sick and qualmish on this 
day. Mrs C., who treated me 
very civilly, asked me to divide 
a bottle of congress-water with 
her, both of us looking upon it 
as a kind of effervescent, such as 
lemonade or soda-water. 

The Chinaman who had brought 
it up of course made no explana- 
tion. Mrs C. divided the contents 
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of the bottle into two glasses, and 
we both drank off a good portion 
of the most abominable decoction 
I ever tasted, at a gulp. Simul- 
taneously, we put down the glasses, 
and glared at each other. 

“ What have you given me?” I 
at last gasped out. 

“It’s poison! I am sure it’s 
poison!” shrieked MrsC. “ Sam 
—Chinese fool, come to me this 
minute ! You have brought poison 
here !” 

Sam was not within hail; but 
one of the hitherto dumb male 
passengers was passing, and he was 
startled into opening his lips. 

“ Why — you have not been 
drinking this to quench your thirst, 
have you ?” said he, as he took up 
@ glass. 

“Yes ; we thought it was a cool- 
ing drink.” 

The man could not restrain a 
laugh—who could? This beverage 
was a strong medicine—diluted 
Epsom salts, and something more 
—and ranked among the ship’s 
remedies for bilious attacks and 
other ailments. We had taken 
enough for four people, and we 
naturally must expect to feel the 
effects of the medicine severely. 

“If you had wanted to ward off 
fever, you could not have managed 
it more effectually,” continued our 
interlocutor. “ Lot me advise you 
to eat something substantial, and 
avoid tea and soups for a day or 
two. So saying he turned on his 
heel, and we had the satisfaction 
of hearing him laugh like a fiend 
as he went down to the saloon. 

Mrs C. hurled the congress- 
water bottle into the sea, and sent 
for some brandy. We took about 
a teaspoonful apiece, and were not, 
after all, made very ill. Possibly 
the dose was good for us; but we 
both, I think, will “squirm” to 
the end of our lives at the men- 
tion of congress-water. 


The next day being the “ glori- 


ous Fourth of July,” some recog- 
nition of the event must take place, 
Early in the morning, the C. girls’ 
awful accordion was in full play, 
the purser following suit upon 
another, till we were nearly all 
wild with the noise; for the 
music had been supplemented by 
a fire of crackers, and human yells 
were added to these. 

Happily the captain, though an 
American, did not appreciate this 
manner of celebrating the national 
glorification day. He was pos- 
sessed of great taste and refine. 
ment ; and he would do a thing 
well, or leave it alone; so these 
rejoicings were put an end to, and 
avery good dinner was served in 
the saloon in honour of the day. 
Captain C. was a remarkably hand- 
some and agreeable man; and I 


always look back upon him as © 


being my model American. Of 
course there are many such, but I 
have not, hitherto, been fortunate 
enough to meet them. 

Three days passed wearily away, 
as the heat in the day had become 
most oppressive: it was a dull 
sickly kind of heat, which seemed 
to permeate through the system 
and absorb all strength. The sea- 
air, and a violent thunderstorm 
which took place one night, kept 
us alive. 

We stopped at one or two ports ; 
passengers coming and going by 
units, and twos and threes, as the 
case might be. The C. children be- 
came so unmanageable as the days 
went by, that I really could not 
help feeling some compassion for 
the mother. To keep these noters 
a little quiet, the officers of the 
ship supplied them with oranges, 
nuts, and other fruit, in unlimited 
quantity. The heaps of peel, skins, 
and other débris at our cabin-doors 
testified to the justice done to these 
refreshments, and Sam the China- 
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man had to come and sweep “ twice 
a-day,” as if he were cleaning up 
after a herd of swine. ‘This extra 
office, it may be supposed, did not 
tend to increase his admiration for 
the family. 

It was a great incident in our 
career when we reached a small 
port, the name of which is not in 
my journal, to see a boat come off 
shore, bringing towards us two pas- 
sengers, some bales, and a heap 
of cocoa-nuts. These last were 
the special attraction, for nothing 
quenches the thirst more quickly 
than the water which is contained 
in the cocoa-nut before it turns to 
milk and kernel. The ship’s store 
of cocoa-nuts was exhausted ; and 
we were not only thankful to see 
a new supply, but hugged ourselves 
in the opinion that they might be 
fresh. 

An unlocking of the door of an 
unoccupied cabin on the other side 
of mine announced that we were 


going to have a new neighbour. 
am informed us that a gentleman 
was going to occupy it who was 


sick, “very muchee sick. He 
waitee in boat now—got own ser- 
vant; he waitee for more mans 
pull him up side.” 

Mrs C. became violently excited 
at this piece of news. “ Very ill, 
is he?” exclaimed she. “Speak 
the truth, Sam, he has got the 
fever—you know he has. Don’t 
contradict me; it can be nothing 
else than fever.” 

“No, not anything like that, 
missee,” returned the patient Celes- 
tial. Him have fever? No, no; 
captain know better ; captain no 
let fever in here, eh !” 

There was some reason in this ; 
and though Mrs C. had replied, 
“Then it will turn to fever,” m 
fears were instantly allayed. { 
remembered how strict were all 
precautions taken on board against 
éven a suspicion of “El Vomito,” 
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as is called the terrible yellow 
fever of these coasts. A family of 
five children, however, fully justi- 
fied Mrs C.’s alarm. 

Presently a scuffling and shuf- 
fling of feet approached our quar- 
ters, and on standing aside we gave 
place to an renga, 2 large stout 
gentleman who was leaning on the 
arm of his servant. Behind these 
came a sailor with a portmanteau 
and a canvas sack, tied in the 
middle like a mail-bag, minus its 
seal. Sam darted to the front in 
order to show the cabin. 

The gentleman was a Briton with- 
out a doubt. He was dressed in a 
suit of white lineff, and a long pug- 
aree dangled from his green hat. 
His face was ghastly pale, and his 
head was laid on his servant’s 
shoulder. He evidently was suf- 
fering greatly, and appeared to be 
almost insensible. As I looked 
at him it occurred to me that he 
—— have had a sunstroke. 

he servant got his master into 
his cabin, and presently one of the 
ship’s officers came to assist in 
getting this stout gentleman into 
his berth. The servant, who was 
a ladino (mixture of Spanish and 
Indian), was but a lad, of at most 
seventeen years, and must have 
been quite unable to deal single- 
handed with so inert a load. 

During dinner Captain C. told 
me something about this new pas- 
senger. “He is travelling,” said 
he, “for a firm at New York, and, 
like most men down here, he is - 
looking after mines.” 

“He seems to be very ill,” I 
said. 

“Oh, that will pass off during 
the night. He is merely suffering 
from giddiness from exposure to 
the sun, and from getting into an 
awful rage to boot. Just fancy ! he 
stood in the boiling heat for about 
two hours disputing a charge on his 
baggage! The custom-house officer 
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came on board with him to explain 
how he appears to be so ill. It’s 
a mercy that he escaped a sun- 
stroke. Will you take some curry ? 
it is very good.” 

I got the curry, and the cap- 
tain went on. “And only about 
two pesetas” (less than two shil- 
lings)! “ This is just like the usual 
run of Englishmen ; they will bear 
an overcharge of pounds with fair 
equanimity, but when the matter 
is one of sixpence, they swear and 
tear till they have scarcely a breath 
left!” 

“'T'wo pesetas seem hardly worth 
while to dispute about,” said I. 

“The principle of the thing is 
always the reason given when the 
sum is a trifle—and it is so: but 
it is lost labour to rave at these 
people ; they do not understand, as 
a rule, one quarter of what is said 
to them. I have seen men stand 
whilst a foreigner, an opponent, 
is telling them, in the strongest of 
mixed idioms, that they are fools 
and villains,—quietly stand, with a 
half-pitying smile on their faces, 
as if they were disputing with 
a child, and must make allow- 
ance.” 

“ But if they don’t understand ?” 

“It would be much the same if 
they did. They know well enough 
that they are being abused, and 
bow and flourish between the lulls 
in the conversation in the calmest 
manner. That is so aggravating 
to the English and Americans! 
. These take it as meant for imper- 
tinence ; I, who have had experi- 
ence, know that it results from 

ure indifference, and the languor 
induced by the climate.” 

“JT have been told that these 
Central Americans stick very close- 
ly to the point where money is 
concerned,” said I. 

“That they do. Our friend up- 
stairs had, after all, to pay the two 
pesetas,or leave his baggage behind. 
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And so, what with the excitement 
and exposure, he nearly succeeded 
in bringing on a fit. However, the 
physicking he has had will set him 
up all right by to-morrow.” 

This was cheering news, and 
Mrs C. retired to rest with a peace- 
ful mind. 

On the morrow the stranger was 
reclining in a bamboo-cane chair 
beneath the awning. He did not 
look quite well, but his appear. 
ance was certainly more comfort- 
able than that presented on the 
precedin ¢ day. 

I bade him “ good morning,” and 
inquired after his health. Mr, 
Z.’s fine grey eyes lighted up as I 
addressed him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I could 
not be mistaken ; I was sure that 
you were an Englishwoman !” 

I confirmed his opinion. 

“You are not belonging to that 
woman and those horrible chil- 
dren?” he continued, speaking 
with much disgust, and indicating 
the C. party with his thumb. 

“No; lam only acquainted with 
them by the accident of travel.” 

“Excuse me, I am a plain man; 
what on earth brings a lady such 
as you in this part of the 
world ?” 

I told him, as briefly as I could, 
what my position was. He snorted 
and grunted, and finally said— 

“] hope you won’t get murdered. 
By the by, San Pedro Sula, that is 
not a bad place when you get -to 
it; I should very much like to 
go there myself, but the travel- 
lin “ 

The ladino boy, with a polite 
“Con permiso,” stated that he had 
been at San Pedro Sula. It was 
“a beautiful place,” he said. 

“He was there,” continued the 
master, “helping to build that 
confounded railway. There’s 
mess! A lot of rascals in London 
set that floating. It ought to 
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have paid ; yes, paid well ; but in 
these places there is no one to look 
after things, and the whites are 
quite as ready to swindle one an- 
other when there is nothing to be 
got out of foreigners. Would you 
believe it, ma’am,” continued the 
oor gentleman, “ that a wretched 
Reotohman, one of my own coun- 
trymen, actually upheld the cus- 
tom-house clerk, through thick and 
thin, in the matter of an over- 
charge which was made on my 
baggage !” 

I expressed my regret to hear 
this, but ventured the observation 
that perhaps the Scotchman thought 
that the official was right. 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied 
my friend with great energy, “he 
only wanted to curry favour and 
stick to his berth. Fancy their 
having the audacity to charge me 
wharfage dues for that bag of 
cocoa-nuts there!” continued Mr Z., 
warming with his subject ; “a few 
cocoa-nuts that I had bought and 
sent down the night before only ! 
The thing is monstrous! I could 
have done without the fruit, as I 
am going to La Libertad only ; but 
they threatened to detain my port- 
manteau if I did not pay all the 
dues. So I was obliged to pay 
two pesetas, as I had not time to 
waste. They gota bit-of my mind, 
though ! ” 

Here we both laughed ; and as 
Mr. Z. was in the main a good- 
natured person, his wrath quickly 
evaporated in the safety-valve, 
which I, as an unprejudiced lis- 
tener, seemed to represent. 

“La Libertad is the next port 
that we stop at,” I say, in order to 
ward off any further reference to 
this gentleman’s annoyances. 

“Yes ; I get off there, as I have 
to go bs into the interior on busi- 
ness. You will have a terrible time 
of it going across to San Pedro. 
I have often thought of going 
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there ; but from What I have heard 
about the roads, and the starvation, 
and the chances of attack (chances, 
mind, I say—for I don’t want to 
frighten you, but there is nothing 
really to eat), and other discom- 
forts, I have decided to give up 
the idea. I should like, however, 
to accompany you,” he added, after 
a short pause. 

“ Why not?” say I, catching at 
the opportunity of securing a tra- 
velling companion. “You and 
your servant and mules joined 
with mine (for I am to hire a lad 
and muleteer at Amapala), would 
make quite a respectable company. 
We should protect the one the 
other, if needs be. I have little 
fear, and surely there must be 
something to he got to eat. 
How do the people live them- 
selves ?” 

“A plantain and a cigarillo is 
all they require,” replied Mr .Z. 
* You will suffer very much from 
want of food. Take what you can 
with you. For myself, I could 
not do without my dinner more 
than twice a week. I havealways 
been accustomed to live well. No, 
no—at my time of life it would not 
do. Glad the consul at Amapala 
will look after you. Have you got 
a revolver?” 

“ A revolver! no. I never fired 
one in my life,” I replied in terror. ' 
“JT would much rather be without 
one.” 

“Wait a moment,” replied Mr 
Z. He rose and went into his 
cabin, returning with a mahogany 
case. He opened this, and dis- 
played reposing therein two revol- 
vers; one a large weapon, the 
other some sizes smaller. 

“ This is the jewellery I travel 
with,” he continued; “but the 
smaller revolver is of no use to 
me. I bought this, intending it 
for a wedding —— to a girl in 
the interior; but the poor thing 
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died suddenly, and so I have a 
revolver to spare. This is for 
you,” he said, putting it into my 
and. 

I thanked him for his kindness, 
but I put it back, saying that I 
could never make up mind to 
fire it. 

“Do you think,” he asked, 
“that a man dies any sooner be- 
cause he has made his will?” 

“No; what do you mean?” 

“T mean that danger will not 
come upon you because you pos- 
sess a revolver. Come, don’t be 
proud—take this from an old man 
and a countryman. We are in a 


strange land, and we ought to help 


one another if we can.” 

Set before me in this manner, to 
refuse would have been worse than 
impertinence. I therefore accepted 
the revolver, lamenting only, that 
I could not there and then enter 
shooting-gallery, and there make 
my mark. So [ said. 

Mr Z. replied, ‘ You are a sen. 
sible woman, and I am very much 
obliged to you for your company, 
Wish I was going with you; but 
can’t—can’t see my way.” So 
saying he plunged into his cabin, 
and I was left in the warlike atti. 
tude of holding a revolver. 


CHAPTER IV. 


No wonder that Master C., who 
had bundled himself towards the 
end of the deck whereon I was 
standing, looking, I have no doubt, 
ruefully upon this acquisition, 
should exclaim as he saw me— 
“You have got a revolver there, 
stranger, and you are in a jolly 
fix, ain’t you now, how to fire it 
off ?” 

That was just my difficulty, so 
I replied meekly, “Can you tell 
me if it is loaded ?” 

“ Why, don’t you know?” re- 
plied the youth, with great con- 
tempt. 

“ Mr Z. has just given it to me, 
and I forgot to ask him if it were 
loaded or not. Do you know any- 
thing about revolvers ? ” 

“Should rather think I did,” 
was the response. ‘ Let us have 
a try.” As he spoke he took the 
weapon out of my hand, and soon 
solved the doubt, as he discharged 
a ringing shot over the ship’s 
side. 

The report brought two or three 
of the stewards to where we stood, 
wanting to know what the noise 
was about. 


“ Did ye think I had killed yer 
grandmother?” answered the youth 
very rudely. Then as he saw the 
purser coming along, he changed 
his tone, and commenced to ex- 
plain the situation, asseverating 
very strongly that the revolver 
would be in far better hands if 
the lady would give it to him. 

As no one made any reply to 
this, Master C. addressed himself 
directly tome. “It is a jolly good 
revolver,” he said, “and no use 
toa woman. Come now, I'll give 
yer five dollars for it ; that’s a fair 
deal !” . 

“T have told you that Mr Z. has 
made me a present of this revolver, 
—pray restore it.” 

As the young gentleman seemed 
more than unwilling to part with 
this, his neighbour’s property, the 


purser intervened, and _ speedily: 


simplified the proceedings. 

He rapped the boy’s head, hurled 
him aside, and held the revolver in 
his own hands, within a minute of 
time ; and then in a calm, delib- 
erate manner he showed me how 
to manage this murderous little 
instrument. 
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“You had better let your mozo 
carry this for you,” said this good- 
natured gentleman. “I think I 
have a little case somewhere which 
this will fit into. I will look at 
once, as early to-morrow we reach 
La Libertad, and I shall be busy.” 
So saying, he withdrew. 

The day and the night passed, 
and the early morning found me 
fast asleep when the port of La 
Libertad was reached and left. 
As soon as I made my appearance 
on deck, one of the stewards ac- 
costed me, as he pointed to the 
canvas bag which had come on 
board with Mr Z. 

“ The gentleman left his compli- 
ments for you, madam,” he said ; 
“and I was to give you these 
cocoa-nuts. Mr Z. thought you 
might like them. Mr Z. would 
like to have shaken hands with 
you, but he would not have you 
called. He told me to say that he 
hoped you would havea good jour- 
ney, and to be sure and get provi- 
sions wherever you can.” 

This was the first and last I 
have seen of Mr Z., but I shall 
always have a kindly remembrance 
of this sympathising eccentric fel- 
low-traveller. 

La Union was to be our next 
port, and in consequence the whole 
of the C. family were in a state of 
high excitement, as this was their 
point of debarkation. Great was 
the scrubbing and dressing ; and as 
some of their old clothes were cast 
into the sea, I rescinded the wish 
of my heart,—viz., that the accor- 
dion would be assigned to the deep 
in their company. Much as we 
all had suffered from that instru- 
ment, and often as we had vowed 
vengeance against it, I don’t think 
any one even shivered as the eldest 
C. girl performed “ Home, sweet 
home” for the last time. It was 
an “adieu” to us in a manner, 
and they were going home to 
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“father.” The children looked 
softened, too, as they were put 
into fresh raiment; and Master C. 
was so civil to me that I made 
over the bag of cocoa-nuts to him 
and his on the spot. ; 

Amapala was the next port, so 
I made my arrangements, and we 
were all in marching order when, 
some hours later, we stood opposite 
La Union. 

Like most places on this coast, 
La Union appeared to be an as- 
semblage of red-tiled roofs, built 
in groups, the gaps being filled up 
by dwarf, green shrubs, and here 
and there by a tall palm-tree : the 
shore low and sandy, and looking 
as if quite ready to slip into the 
sea on the smallest provocation. 
This is a place of some magnitude, 
however, and is more regularly 
built farther in the interior. A 
good deal of trade is done here, 
and La Union holds the reputation 
of being an improving and pro- 
gressive town. 

The boats going to and fro from 
the port to a ship is, I think, al- 
ways an object of interest to the 
seafarers, even if there is nothing 
concerned but a passing interest 
in the scene. On this occasion I 
looked across the water with more 
than ordinary curiosity, as the 
anxiety displayed by the C. family 
to greet the husband and father 
had quite enlisted my sympathies. 
Several boats had come to the 
ship’s side, conveying merchandise 
and visitors, but no Mr C, put in 
an appearance. 

The patience of the younger girl 
was becoming exhausted, and she 
had just fetched her breath fora 
scream, when a sailor came on the 

oop, and presented a letter to 

rs C., the mother, This was to 
tell her that Mr C. was far away 
up the country, but that he had 
deputed the vice-consul to meet 
her and her children, and that 
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apartments would be ready for her 
in La Union. 

The poor woman was at once 
disappointed and relieved. Very 
soon a large boat was waiting at 
the ship’s side. A nice pleasant- 
looking man stepped on board, and 
it was announced that he had come, 
as requested, to fetch away Mrs C. 

Whilst the luggage was being 
_ in the boat, the consul held a 

ittle chat with me, and offered to 
take me over with them to see La 
Union, and partake of the hospi- 
tality of his house. There would 
be a difficulty about my return, 
and the time was very short, so I 
was obliged to decline the favour. 
Allover the world the American 
men are particularly kind to lone 
females, and I scored this gentle- 
man as one example more on my 
list. 

After a short conference with 
the captain, the consul and his 
charges took their departure. Mrs 
C.’s blue feather and the redoubt- 
able accordion perched on a moun- 
tain of baggage was the last we 
saw of this family. Now for 
Amapala. 

“T shall order a_ particularly 
good dinner on your account, as 
you will dine before you leave us,” 
said Captain C., laughing. “ What 
do you like best? You know it 
will be long before you get a de- 
cent meal again.” 

This hard fact had by this time 
been seg | well impressed upon 
me ; but am not. one to “suck 
sorrow through the long tube,” 
and so I replied, “ Do not discour- 
age a lone female, if you please ; 
other people have passed through 
rough travelling, and why should 
not I?” 

The captain was too kind-hearted 
to intentionallycause me any alarm, 
but recommended the only work- 
ing part of the Honduras railway 
—that which runs from San Pedro 
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Sula to Puerto Cortez—as the 
most direct route to get out of the 
country. 

We were seated at the promised 
good dinner when the port of Ama. 
pala was reached. “ Me Bahl, the 
consul, will come on board,” some- 
body said. “ Don’t hurry ; he wil] 
take his time, and so will we.” 

Apparently the consul did take 
his time, for we waited long before 
the custom-house boat put off from 
the shore. As it came nearer, we 


saw that two persons occupied it 
—a little white man, and a very 
large and very black man. 

“The consul is not coming this 
“ here’s his 


time,” said an officer ; 
clerk and the captain.” 

“Captain who?” I could not 
help repeating. 

“ Oh,” laughed the purser, “ that 
black fellow is called ‘ captain’ on 
account of his warlike perform- 
ances. He has fought, he says, in 
three of the revolutions in which 
this country delighted to revel 
some years ago ; and, according to 
his own account, he was the means 
of routing the enemy on more than 
one occasion. 

“Do you believe this ?” 

“Not a word. The captain is an 
awful fellow to brag, but he can 
work and does work ; I will say 
that for him.” 

“What brings him here?” I 
ask. 

“ He is the consul’s servant, and 
I daresay has been sent to fetch or 
carry something for the custom- 
house. I hope to goodness he has 
brought some fresh fish,” continued 
the purser. “ Have you your letter 
of introduction to Mr Bahl? As 
he is not here, you had better send 
it to the clerk. That gentleman 
is transacting some business with 
Captain C. just now, but I will 
see about it.” 

Presently up came the clerk. He 
was a dapper little man with 4 
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large white face, which did not 
impress me very favourably as to 
the salubrity of Amapala. I found, 
however, on conversing further, 
that he was ready to vouch that 
Amapala was a perfect sanitarium. 
“Fever! yah—no !” exclaimed he, 
in drawled out English. “ People 
die! yes, some time all must ; but 
fever here—ah, no, no!” 

“ Nor snakes neither,” interposed 
the chief engineer, with a wink at 
his neighbour. 

“ Nor yet snakes—no, no ; moun- 
tain-leopards, one or two—never 
seen—all nonsense.” 

“But these mountain-leopards 
used to be called tigers,” persisted 
the engineer. “Why, that mountain 
over there is still called the Moun- 
tain of Tigers—La Montara de los 
Tigres. You have it in both lan- 

uages.” 

The little clerk would not admit 
the tigers, and knew nothing about 
the reason why the mountain indi- 
cated should bear such an ominous 
name. I was now told that my 
departure would be a matter of 
five minutes only ; and I employed 
these in bidding farewell to the 
captain and officers of the good 
steamer Clyde. God bless them all, 
wherever they may be now. They 
were very, very kind to “Soltera.” 

When I was seated in the boat, 
the little clerk told me that I would 
have to spend a night, or perhaps 
two nights, in Amapala. The consul 
is a bachelor, and _ his sister-in-law 
is unfortunately away on a visit. 
“Twill give the note when we land; 
I don’t think the office will be 
closed,” said he. 

When we did land, it was quite 
dark. The black man took the 
luggage out of the boat, wading 
with it to the shore, for the boat 
could not come quite up to the 
_ landing-place. This done, he seized 
me as if I had been a cat, with- 
out word or sign, and from his 
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strong arms I was deposited on the 
strand of Amapala. 

“Wait, wait a bit, ya-ar,” said 
this huge porter. “Clerk him gone 
into office to talk to consul, let 
him read letter,—you brought let- 
ter ’troduction, eh?” 

“Yes. I hope I shall not have 
to wait long.” 

“No; consul read letter, and 
send him ar-ders.” 

I suppose the consul did read 
the letter, for the clerk came out, 
and, poking in the dark to find me, 
said— 

“The consul will write or send 
to you early in the morning: the 
only decent posada in Amapala is 
close here. You had better leave 
= heavy luggage in the office ; 

will take care of it. Now, cap- 
tain, take the lady’s portmanteau.” 

My black friend shouldered the 
portmanteau, and with—“ You fol- 
low me close; I all right—you trust 
me; I as good as English,”—I 
threaded my way through what in 
courtesy must be called the streets 
of Amapala. The posada was not 
quite so near as ‘I had thought ; 
and as soon as we had quite quitted 
the shore the black man said, 
“You wa-ant to go into the coun- 
try, over the mountains?” 

“ Yes, I wish to get off as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Have you got serva-ant? I 
know good serva-ant, speak English 
wa-al ; he knows all over the coun- 
try—is strong—good cook. But it 
will cost you o> ah.” 

“ Will it?” I replied quickly, for 
I saw at once what he was driving 
at ; “I do notintend going beyonc 
a certain sum, and Pe 

“ Wha-at’ will you call that sum 
in dollars ?” 

“Never you mind, you are the 
consul’s cook, and this is of no 
import to you.” 

“Ah, ya-as, ya-as; but if you 
make it worth while to ta-ake me 
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"long, you find it will be good. I 
know country—lI respettable serva- 
ant.” 

We had arrived at the posada 
by this time. Only one door was 
open, and within could be seen, by 
the light of a solitary candle, a long 
brown table on which some glasses 
stood. 

A figure came forth from behind 
this barrier. He was a nice-look- 
ing lad, and was, moreover, that 
rara avis, a very clean-looking lad. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said to the 
black. 

*“ Ya-as. I bring this lady here. 
Consul sent me with her, ’cause I 
speak English so well. Great com- 
fa-art, have man about you that 
knows well how to speak English !” 
continued this conceited fellow, 
turning to me. 

“Will you arrange for me to 
have a decent room and some 
refreshment presently?” said I. 
“Where is the woman of the 
house? I wish to speak to her.” 

“Oh no, I arrange,” continued 
the black man. “ You see, I speak 
English.” 

“But I suppose the hostess speaks 
Spanish,” I replied, cutting him 
short; and in that language I asked 
the lad to go and find her. 

He did so and a tall pleasant- 
looking woman returned with him. 
She said she could supply me with 
what I required, and then the ques- 
tion of charges came under dis- 
cussion. 

The “captain” here intervened 
and meddled to such an extent, 
that the lad, evidently annoyed at 
his bad manners, said, “ Hold thy 
tongue ; the Sefiora understands 
pretty well the language; she knows 
what is right to pay.” 

I really did not know, but I felt 
grateful to the youth for endeavour- 
ing to quench this nuisance, and 
so answered that the consul knew 
that I would pay what was just. 


Then I gave this very disagree. 
able porter a peseta (English, ten. 
pence) for carrying the portman. 
teau, and very heartily gave him 
good-night. 

Two men came in as the “cap. 
tain” went out, and we were much 
amused to hear him informing them 
of the charge he was taking of the 
English lady—“ Grand thing to 
speak English,” I heard him say in 
that language, as he finally took 
himself off. 

The men naturally scanned me 
after this remark, but respectfully 
and without showing any curiosity. 
They ordered “ vino blanco,” and 
sat themselves down to smoke. 

“Pray excuse our taking you 
through the wine-shop,” said the 
landlady, “ but we have mislaid 
the key of the otherdoor. It will 
be found to-morrow. See, Eduardo, 
take that box into the room for 
the lady.” 

A lantern was brought, and we 
passed through the back of the bar, 
and came out upon a wide veran- 
dah, which was bordered by a nar- 
row strip of garden bounded by a 


high wall. 

We entered the guest-cham- 
ber. Had I been qualifying for 
prison life, here was an opportunity 
for commencing an apprenticeship. 
The room was large, the aperture 
for the window closed by a heavy 
shutter with a bar across it ; red 
tiles, discoloured by dirt and grease, 
composed the floor, and the dust 
lay in little heaps in some of the 
ridges of the most uneven ones. A 
bed covered by a bull’s hide in 
place of a mattress, and a leathern 
pillow, were the correct thing here 
to serve as a place of “rest.” A 
wooden table placed against the 
wall, and a rocking-chair in fair 


condition, completed the furniture. — 


Not a vestige of toilet-ware of any 
sort, not a drop of water, nor any 
towel. 
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The lad deposited the portman- 
teau on the floor, and as this cheer- 
ful apartment was pervaded by a 
frowsy smell, I asked him to open 
the. shutter. He hesitated, and 
looked inquiringly at the landlady. 
Not understanding the reason of 
this, I said— 

“There are iron bars, or a lat- 
tice, behind the shutter—nobody 
ean get in; I want air.” 

“No, no,” answered the land- 
lady ; “ but at night, it was possi- 
ble—very rare—once in a lifetime 
—a serpiente (snake) might crawl 
through.” 

“Keep the shutter close then,” 
I replied with energy. “Idid not 
think snakes came so near the 
houses. How dreadful!” 

The boy explained that about a 
fortnight before a small serpiente 
had crawled one hot night through 
the lattice-bars, and descended into 
this chamber. “There was a large 
growth of thick damp herbage 
under the wall on that side,” he 
said, “and it might be that a 
snake’s hole was there.” 

“But why on earth is it not 
cleared or burnt out?” said I; “it 
is very dangerous for every one to 
let the herbage remain there.” 

“Quien Sabe?” he replied ; and 
then the opposite door was pointed 
out to me as being the one through 
which I could enter from the 
street. This was a very strong 
door, but it was unlocked, the key 
being missing, as I was told on my 
arrival. There was a latch, by 
which the occupant could open it 
when the impediment enforced by 
the lock should be removed. 

The landlady proposed to fetch 
a sheet and a pillow-slip, and then 
she added, with an air of tri- 
umph, “Ishall bring you some tea 
—only think—tea. I know the 
English like that. What I have 
1s very good—a present from an 
Englishman : he was hard to wait 


on, and he abused everything, but 
he had a good heart, Sefiora, and 
he gave me two pounds of beau- 
tiful tea.” ; 

“That was for your own drink- 
ing?” 

“No, I don’t likeit much. The 
Englishman said,—he was a coarse 
man, Sefiora,—he would leave it 
for me to give to any poor devil 
of his country who might come 
to stay here.” 

She laughed as if it was the 
finest joke, and never seemed to 
eee the sarcasm which might 

e veiled in the guise of this 
speech and present : under the cir- 
cumstances I was very glad to re- 
present the “poor devil.” She 
went out laughing heartily, and 
the boy and I and the lantern 
were left alone. 

“Can you get me alittle water ?” 
I asked him, and a—here I could 
not summon the Spanish for basin, 
so I had recourse to signs. 

“Oh yes, [ know—wash face ; 
leave it to me, I will bring what 
you want. I waited on an Ameri- 
can lady once in travelling, and 
she liked much water,” and as he 
spoke, he darted off with the lan- 
tern. I sat down on the bed, hop- 
ing that the tea would be brought 
quickly, and wondering what the 
beverage would be like. 

The landlady returned with a 
candlestick in one hand in which 
was set up a large wax candle ; 
under her arm was bundled the 
promised bed-linen, which, rather 
to my surprise, was clean and fine, 
the upper hem of the sheet being 
bordered with wide lace. The 
pillow-slip was trimmed in like 
manner ; and when the bed was 
made up and a scarlet coverlet 
thrown over all, the. bedplace 
really looked like a bright spot in 
this desert, and I began to expect 
other improvements. 

Time brought the tea, and very 
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good it proves: The English gen- 
tleman had evidently taught the 
hostess how to make use of. his 
gift. The boy, too, brought toilet- 
ware piece by piece in spasms, and 
lastly a large red earthen jar full 
of water. He had fetched it 
from a well close at hand, and it 
was delightfully pure and fresh. 

The lad withdrew, and then re- 
turning to the door summoned the 
landlady. A _ great whispering 
went on forsome minutes: at length 
my hostess returned, and said in 
rather a mysterious manner, “ You 
are going to Comayagua, are you 
not ?” 

“ 1 shall pass through that town,’ 
I answered; “but why do you 
ask ?” 

Oh, the boy comes from that 
part, and he does not want to re- 
main in Amapala. Why not take 
him as your mozo? He isa good 
lad, and I would like to get him 
a place.” 

“He is in your employ, is he 
not ?” I wea’ ety 

“What you may call employ, 
yes ; but there is nothing to do for 
a lad like him. He sells wine for 
me, true ; but I cannot pay him— 
trade very dull, and very few come 
to stay at this posada. The lad 
only lives by doing a little tailor- 
ing here and there.” 

I thought this plan might do, as 
the landlady seemed so independent 
of Eduardo’s services. She proceed- 
ed to give him a good character,and 
I promised that the consul’s opinion 
should be taken on the matter. 
Good night was given, and I went 
to the door to fasten it after the 
woman’s departure. It was closed 
by a latch ; but it was perfectly 
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innocent of either lock or bolt. 
There was nothing for it but to 
put the handle of my tooth-brush 
across the latch, and within it; 
and retire to bed with trust -in 
Providence. 

The next day came a note from 
Mr Bahl, telling me that I must 
wait one day at the posada, and 
he would arrange everything for 
my travelling onward; the lad 
Eduardo was required to attend at 
the office, if I would signify my 
intention of engaging him; and 
would I call early the day after- 
wards ? 

Little to do, nothing to see; 
heat and mosquitoes to endure,— 
such was the portion of the wait- 
ing-hours. At the dinner-time I 
went into the dining-room, think- 
ing it would be well to eat some- 
thing substantial, and a number of 
dishes on the table seemed to offer 
a choice. 

Variety there was, and very un- 
appetising variety. The soup, called 
chicken-broth, was nothing better 
than drowned hen ; and the meat, 
cut in strips, looked like leathern 
sandals from the remotest antiquity. 
Everything that could be chopped 
up was chopped up; vegetables 
which would have passed muster 
had they been served whole, were 
tormented into squash, and little 
black beans in yellow dishes were 
the only edibles which, owing to 
their small size, had escaped the 
universal carnage. 

Some persons present, however, 
did justice to this feast. Long 
may there be found some to do 80. 
For myself, I was thankful when 
the time arrived to pay a visit to 
the consul. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. 


Tue exciting pastime of flogging 
a dead horse is being practised just 
now in Scotland with praiseworthy 
zeal by a small knot of patriots. 
The “ wide jolly public”—to use a 
phrase of James Hannay’s—have 
been jogging along in a state of 
tolerable contentment with the 
machinery of Government. But 
the patriots are determined that 
they shall not be content. That 
curious kind of legalised debating- 
society—the Convention of Royal 
Burghs—has convened a meeting 
of “leading public men” for an 
early day, to consider the mode of 
administering Scottish affairs. The 
immediate occasion of this pro- 
ceeding is the rejection of the 
Local Government Bill of last 
session ; and the motive, we readily 
assume, is something more than a 
desire to be fussy, and a wish to 
help alame dog over a stile. There 
is a hazy notion, we doubt not, 
in the minds of the originators of 
the meeting, that they are thereby 
promoting what is called “ decen- 
tralisation,” and are proving them- 
selves to be possessed of the daunt- 
less spirit which nerved the arm 
of Sir William Wallace, and im- 
pelled the stool of Jenny Geddes. 
Allhonor to that spirit say we; 
but what if the scheme which 
these worthies are promoting be 
calculated to lead to results the 
very opposite of what they desire, 
and to bind the sturdy Scot more 
firmly than ever in the coils of 
Southern red-tape? That such 
would be the effect of all of the 
proposals which seem to find fa- 
vour in the eyes of Town Councils 
and Liberal Associations, we pro- 
pose in a few words to show. 

At present, as everybody knows, 
the Home Secretary is the Minister 


primarily responsible for the con- 
duct of Scottish affairs. The only 
other member of the Cabinet who 
has any special connection with 
Scotland is the President of the 
Council, who pot only is the head 
of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, but watches over the health 
of our flocks and herds. There are 
others, not usually of Cabinet rank, 
like the First Commissioner of 
Works and the Postmaster-General, 
whose functions extend over the 
whole island, and therefore in- 
clude the northern portion of it. 
All of these Ministers, but espe- 
cially the Home Secretary, are 
obliged constantly to resort to the 
Lord Advocate for advice and as- 
sistance. It is obvious that this 
would still be the case, though 
there were half-a-dozen non-legal 
Ministers specially devoted to Scot- 
tish business. So long as Scotland, 
to her great honour, retains her 
own system of municipal law, the 
assistance of a high official, practi- 
cally versed in that law, must al- 
ways be essential,not only to nfould 
purely Scotch legislation, but to 
adapt general measures to the wants 
of Scotland. But it is not only in 
the work of legislation that the 
advice and assistance of the Lord 
Advocate are required. His fre- 
quent residence in Scotland, the 
intimate acquaintance which his 
professional training gives himwith 
the men and manners of all parts 
of the country, and his position as 

ublic prosecutor, at the head of a 
arge staff of responsible officials in 
every county and in every town of 
importance,—all these make his in- 
formation of the most minute and 
trustworthy kind, and his advice 
on the ordinary business of admin- 
istration such as no prudent Min- 
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ister can afford to dispense with. 
The Lord Advocate has thus come, 
by the irresistible force of know- 
ledge and capacity, to occupy a 
position of much greater influence 
than the strict limits of his office 
would seem to infer. Instead of 
merely revising or adapting bills, 
he has for many yearg been charged 
with the duty of conducting them 
through the House of Commons. 
Instead of merely supplying the 
information for answering ques- 
tions, it has been found convenient 
asa rule that he should answer 
the questions direct. So much for 
his position in Parliament. Out- 
side St Stephen’s, successive Home 
Secretaries have delegated to him 
to a great extent the reception of 
deputations, and they have con- 
sulted him largely in the exercise 
of patronage. 

That is the present mode of con- 
ducting Scottish public business in 
London. Buta very great deal 
of Scottish public business is con- 
ducted not in London but in Edin- 
burgh. The Board of Supervision 
performs all the: most important 
duties of the Local Government 
Board in England—that is to say, 
all the duties connected with the 
poor law and with public health. 
The Board of Manufactures fills 
the place of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and the Science 
and Art Department at Kensing- 
ton ; the Commissioners .of Nor- 
thern Lighthouses correspond to 
the Brethren of the Trinity House. 
The Lunacy Board, the Prison 
Board, and the Fishery Board ex- 
ercise supreme control in their re- 
spective spheres. There are also 
certain departments, such as those 
of the Registrar-General and the 
Queen’s Remembrancer, which are 
national in their scope and inde- 
pendent in their action, except in 
so far as the latter is controlled by 
the Treasury. 
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With the Boards and Depart- 
ments in Edinburgh it is not pro- 
— by the Convention of Royal 

urghs directly to interfere. Time 
was when they also were assailed 
by the aggressive zeal of reformers; 
but the Camperdown Commission 
of 1870 conclusively established 
that they were doing their work effi- 
ciently and cheaply, and we imag- 
ine that few Scotsmen would now 
be so rash as to propose their abo- 
lition. Let us take care that the 
same result isnot brought about, 
however unintentionally, by any of 
the schemes actually propounded. 

It is nearly thirty years since 
the late Lord Eglinton raised a 
discussion in the House of Lords 
on a number of old Scotia’s griev- 
ances, and dwelt with the fervour 
of his enthusiastic nature alike on 
the loss of her great officers and on 
the decay of her ancient palaces. 
The practical part of his resolution 
was successfully opposed by two 
eminent Scotsmen—the Premier 
of the day, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Fox Maule, then Lord Panmure. 
Since that time the demand for 
some kind of parliamentary official 
to assume the political duties of 
the Lord Advocate has been re- 
newed in various forms and b 
members of Parliament on bot 
sides of the House. It was raised 
in 1858 by Mr. Baxter, and opposed 
by Mr Bouverie, Mr Edward El- 
lice, Lord Palmerston, Lord Presi- 
dent Inglis, who was then Lord 
Advocate, and by Lord Beacons- 
field, then leader of the House. 
It was again raised in 1864 by Sir 
James Fergusson, and opposed by 
Lord Advocate Moncreiff and Sir 
William Dunbar. The question 
was one of those submitted to the 
consideration of the Camperdown 
Commission in 1870, and after 
taking evidence upon it, _ re- 
jected the alternative proposals for 
a Secretary of State or an official, 
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corresponding to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and recommended 
the appointment of aspecial Under- 
Secretary in the Home Office. This 
idea was afterwards carried out by 
Sir Richard Cross in his abortive 
Under-Secretary Bill of 1878. A 
new proposal was embodied by the 
present Government in their Local 
Government Bill of last session, 
but it fared no better than its pre- 
decessors. Happily, even the Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs is not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the House 
of Lords for rejecting it, for they 
regard it as having lamentably 
fallen short of the requirements of 
the case. It will be seen, however, 
from this short recital, that the 
question is by no means a party 
one, having been agitated with 
equal freedom on both sides of 
politics. 

The reasons assigned for desiring 
a change have somewhat varied, 
but they may roughly be classed 
under three heads. At one time 
the great argument was, that the 
Lord Advocate, being generally a 
lawyer in large private practice, 
had frequent distractions from his 
public duties, and could not always 
be found in London even during 
the session of Parliament. This 
argument, whatever foundation it 
may have had at one time (and prob- 
ably it never had much), has long 
ceased to be of any weight. Recent 
Lord Advocates have abandoned 
all idea of attending the Courts in 
Edinburgh while Parliament is sit- 
ting. They areas constant in their 
residence in London during the 
session as any other Minister; and, 
under the present régime, they sit 
up with “ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform” all through those 
weary August nights to which the 
admirable management of the Lib- 
eral party has of late years rele- 
gated all the most ambitious legis- 


lation of the year. Perhaps there — 
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never was a more plaintive sight 
than the present Lord Advocate 
presented when he sat in his place 
till six o’clock on an August morn- 
ing, assisting his colleagues to emas- 
culate his own office, while his 
happier brethren of the long robe 
were peacefullyslumbering in High- 
land shooting-lodges after a long 
day on the fragrant heather. 

The second argument against the 
present system is something like 
this. It is said that the Lord 
Advocate, from being a subordi- 
nate member of the Government, 
has not sufficient influence to ob- 
tain a good place for his bills, and 
that consequently Scotland has not 
come in for her fair share of legis- 
lation. The first half of this com- 


laint has something in it, because_ —- 


it is undoubtedly true that Scot- 
tish bills have frequently been 
fixed for odd days and late hours. 
How far that is due to want of 
spirit among the Scotch Liberal 
members, rather than to want of 
influence on the part of the Lord 
Advocate, we do not stop to in- 
quire. But we altogether dispute 
the second half of the complaint, 
which is, after all, the essential 
part of it. It is impossible to name 
at this moment a single department 
of legislation in which Scotland is 
behind the sister country. People 
who make this complaint are apt to 
forget that much of the mostimport- 
ant statute law is of general appli- 
cation. But, even taking the sub- 
jects on which Scots law requires 
to be specially dealt with, where is 
the evidence of comparative ne- 
glect? It was only a few years 
ago, and in rather a lame and halt- 
ing fashion, that Parliament con- 
ferred on England the advantages 
of a public prosecutor, which Scot- 
land has enjoyed forcenturies. It 
was only last session that the Eng- 
lish law of bankruptcy was put 
upon something like the same firm 
K 
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and satisfactory footing that has 
existed in Scotland since 1856. 
It was only the other day that the 
president of the English Divorce 
Court publicly lamented that the 
English law of marriage was far 
behind the Scotch in compelling a 
judge to send a husband to prison, 
however largean allowance he may 
be making for his wife, if he finds 
it not conducive to the happiness 
of either that they should live in 
the same house. Has the Scottish 
system of national education re- 
ceived less attention from Parlia- 
ment than the English? Notori- 
ously it has received more, for it 
has longer been subject to State 
regulation. Have the grievances 
of our farmers been neglected while 
those of their southern brethren 
have been removed? The answer 
is, that the Agricultural Holdings 
Act for each country passed in 
the same session ; and that hypo- 
thec in Scotland has been abolished, 
while the law of distress in Eng- 
land remains. Is the law of entail 
more stringent in Scotland than in 
England? Is her system of titles 
to and more complicated or less 
secure? Is her mercantile law 
more antiquated ? Have the in- 
terests of her working classes been 
less carefully guarded? Has she 
been less blessed by the operations 
of amateur legislators in regulating 
the property of married persons ? 
The answer to every one of these 
questions is a negative, and each 
of them recalls a series of statutes 
which, whatever may be thought 
of the policy of some of them, are 
at least as powerful for good or 
evil in the one country as in the 
other. 

It is, indeed, a curious commen- 
tary on the charge of legislative in- 
activity for Scotland that there is 
not a single Lord Advocate, among 
those who have sat in Parliament 
for any length of time within the 
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last forty years, who has not been 
able to connect his name with some 
measure of first class importance, 
The Poor Law Act of Lord Colon. 
say, the Entail Act of Lord Ruth. 
erfurd, the Bankruptcy Act of 
Lord Moncreiff, the Universities 
Act of Lord President Inglis, the 
Conveyancing Acts of Lord Gor. 
don (not to mention the Scotch 
Reform Act, which he steered 
through the Commons), the Educa. 
tion Act of Lord Young, and the 
Roads and Bridges Act of Lord 
Watson, rise to one’s mind the 
moment these past Lord Advo- 
cates are named. It is too soon 
yet to say what may be ultimate. 
ly considered the ‘legislative chef 

ceuvre of Mr Balfour, but he has 
neither shown unwillingness to 
try his hand at legislation nor ina- 
bility to carry his bills into law; 
while it is universally acknow- 
ledged—and by none more readily 
than by his political opponents— 
that in the conduct of these bills 
he has shown a courtesy, tact, and 
mastery of the subject which could 
not have been excelled by any of 
the possible aspirants to the office 
of Minister for Scotland. 

The third argument against the 
present system, though rather 
kept in the background, is perhaps 
the most potent of all with those 
who clamour for a change. It is 
this, that the position of virtual 
Minister for Scotland ought not to 
be confined to the members of a 
single profession. If the members 
of this profession be best fitted by 
knowledge and experience for the 
duties of the office, it is a little 
difficult to see why it should be 
desirable in the public interest to 
go beyond them. But — sys- 
tem which has an air of exelusive 
ness about it is peculiarly liable 
to suffer prejudice in the public 
eye ; and therefore it may be well 
to point out, that though the office 
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of Lord Advocate is limited to a 
single profession, the profession 
itself is open to all comers. If 
the question whether the acting 
Minister for Scotland is to be 
selected from the 60 Scottish 
members of Parliament, or from 
the 200 practising members of the 
bar, has any interest at all for 
a farmer in Dumfriesshire or a 
grocer in Aberdeen, we should 
say that the farmer or the grocer 
is much more likely to see his son 
attain the desired position by the 
latter route than by the former. 
The Scottish bar has long been re- 
presentative of the various classes 
and callings in the country, in 
quite a remarkable degree. oss 


and country gentlemen, soldiers 
and sailors, professors and doctors, 
actors and men of letters, lawyers 
of every grade and ministers of 
every denomination, merchants and 


shopkeepers, capitalists and _ arti- 
sans, Lowland farmers and High- 
land crofters, have all sent their 
sons to walk the boards of the 
Parliament House. And as the 
profession is fairly representative 
of the country, so the office of 
Lord Advocate is fairly represen- 
tative of the profession. During 
the last thirty years there have 
been ten Lord Advocates, of whom 
three were sons of lawyers, three 
of parish ministers, two of country 
gentlemen, one of an officer in the 
army, and one of a merchant. It 
=T safely be said that there is no 
_ high public office which more com- 

pletely fulfils the conditions of the 
carriére ouverte than the office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

We have dealt thus minutely 
with the arguments urged against 
the present system, because the 
subject is one on which public 
opinion is very apt- to be misled. 
It “splits the ears of the ground- 
lings” to say, “ Why should our 
affairs be administered by a mere 
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lawyer ? Why should our legis- 
lation be neglected ? Why should 
we not have a Secretary of State 
all to ourselves?” Such questions 
are easily asked on platforms, and 
the people to whom they are ad- 
dressed do not stop to inquire how 
far they proceed on false assump- 
tions, and how far on Utopian 
dreams. We claim to have shown 
that our affairs are administered 
by a lawyer only inso far as a 
knowledge of law is necessary to 
their due administration ; that there 
is nothing invidious in the selec- 
tion of a lawyer for such functions, 
because no one else could properly 
discharge them ; and that, so far 
from our legislation having been 
neglected, it stands at this moment 
in a rather more advanced state 
than that of England. 

As to the appointment of a 
Secretary otf State, the idea is a 
pure chimera. Every statesman 
of authority in the country—and 
none more emphatically than the 
present Prime Minister—has re- 
jected the proposal as quite inad- 
missible. Lord Cockburn was a 
sturdy enough Scot, and it is nearly 
sixty years since he wrote in the 
“ Edinburgh Review ”—“ There is 
no more need for a separate Secre- 
tary for Scotland than for York- 
shire, Northumberland, or Wales.” 
Nothing has occurred since then to 
make the need any greater ; on the 
contrary, the tendency of all legis- 
lation, and of all social progress, 
has been to draw the bonds be- 
tween the two countries more 
closely together, to the great bene- 
fit of both. A Secretary of State 


‘for Scotland, with the usual para- 


phernalia of under-secretaries and 
private secretaries, and clerks and 
messengers, would first become a 
nuisance and then a scandal. With 
all the ardour of a new official, he 
would go foraging about among 
the other departments for work to 
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occupy himself and his yawning 
subordinates, and the earliest effect 
of a change, promoted in the in- 
terests of Scottish nationality, 
would be to destroy all distince- 
tively Scottish administration. 
The Edinburgh boards would one 
by one be absorbed into the Lon- 
don department, and the real power 
of the London department, after 
the manner of all public offices 
possessing parliamentary chiefs, 
would gradually concentrate itself 
in the hands of the permanent 
staff. There would inevitably be 
conflicts with the Home Office, 
which would probably result in the 
defeat of the new department; and 
the net result of a change, demand- 
ed by thoughtless patriotism, would 
be, that all Scottish public business 
would be transacted in London by 
subordinate officials, and that the 
parliamentary affairs of Scotland, 
as distinguished from those of the 
kingdom at large, would be man- 
aged by a half-idle Minister, un- 
familiar with her law, and obliged, 
at every turn, to resort to the Lord 
Advocate for information and guid- 
ance. An administrative chaos 
so complete would soon be found 
intolerable ; and it would be paying 
a poor compliment to the sense or 
foresight of any Government to 
suppose that they would entertain 
for a moment the idea of giving it 
a trial. 

The proposal to constitute a 
Minister of lower rank than a 
Secretary of State, but yet at the 
head of a department, is only a 
little less objectionable than that 
which we have just been consider- 
ing. Wedo not know in whose 
fertile brain the bill of last session 
was conceived. Certainly Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt showed none of the 
partiality of a parent in introduc- 
ing it. Never was an unhappy 
bantling so sneered at by its puta- 
tive father. In substance he said 


to the Scottish members—*“ The 

resent system works perfectly well, 

he Lord Advocate and the Solici- 
tor-General are excellent fellows, 
and J trust them implicitly. As 
for Lord Rosebery, I love him 
dearly, though we couldn’t get on, 
There is very little Scotch business 
to do, and it is a bad thing to 
manufacture business. But you 
are always calling out for a change, 
Here, then, is a sop to throw to 
your constituents, and much good 
may it do them and you!” There 
is positively no caricature in this 
description of Sir William Har- 
court’s speech, The Minister 
then proceeded to unfold his 
scheme, which created a bogus 
board—that is, a board which was 
never meant to meet—with a 
president at £2000 a-year, anda 
mysterious staff of “secretaries and 
other officers,” to receive such sal- 
aries as the Treasury might deter- 
mine. Appended to the bill was 
a formidable schedule of Acts of 
Parliament, imposing certain duties 
of a miscellaneous nature on the 
Home Secretary and the Privy 
Council ; and the whole was quali- 
fied with a saving clause, to salve 
the wounded feelings of the Lord 
Advocate, providing that nothing 
in this Act contained should “ pre- 
judice or interfere with any rights, 
powers, privileges, or duties vested 
in or imposed on the Lord Advo- 
cate by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment. or custom.” As the whole 
agitation, of which the bill was 
the outcome, had for years been 
directed against the exercise by 
the Lord Advocate of political 
functions, it was difficult to see 
how the clause could have any 
meaning if the bill was intended 
to satisfy the agitators. But no 
doubt the clause, like the Trans- 
vaal Convention, served its purpose 
for the moment, by looking well— 
on paper. ' 
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The reception of the bill by the 
Faculty of Advocates formed a 
curious episode in its history. We 
have some recollection that when 
Sir Richard Cross introduced his 
comparatively mild Under-Secre- 
tary Bill of 1878, that learned bod 
was up in arms against it ; and, 
not content with petitioning Par- 
liament for its rejection, sent a 
deputation to the Home Secretary, 
with Dean of Faculty Fraser at 
its head, to remonstrate against so 
flagrant an invasion of the rights 
and privileges of the office of Lord 
Advocate. No one complained of 
their action then, forit was thought 
natural and fitting that they should 
regard themselves as peculiarly 
charged with the defence of those 
rights and privileges. They dwelt, 
not without a great deal of public 
sympathy, on the eminent services 
of former holders of the office, and 
they quoted to Sir Richard the 
words of Lord Beaconsfield in 
1858 : “I must say my experience 
leads me to this conviction, that of 
all public offices,none have been sus- 
tained during the last twenty years 
with such continuous ability and 
sound intelligence as the office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland.” Re- 
cent declarations by Sir Richard 
Cross prove that their remon- 
strances made a great impression 
upon him, and the result was that 
the bill was dropped. But last 
summer the outside world learned 
with surprise that a change had 
come o’er the spirit of their dream. 
Instead of petitioning or sending 
deputations against the present 
Government’s bill, they actually 
resolved by a narrow majority to 
petition in its favour. In the case 
of a body so acute, it was of course 
Impossible to suppose that they 
had been gulled by the transpar- 
ent mockery of the saving clause ; 
but the disagreeable alternative 
was, that the fact of the bill being 
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pas by a Liberal Government 
made all the difference. It was a 
fresh illustration of the saying— 


‘‘That in the captain’s but a choleric 
word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blas- 
phemy.” 


The worst of it was, that the action 
of his brethren, procured—shall we 
venture to suppose ?—by the ac- 
tion of his political confederates, 
resulted in the present Lord Ad- 
vocate cutting a very sorry figure 
in the debates on the bill in the 
House of Commons. We have 
cheerfully born testimony to the 
skill and courtesy which Mr Bal- 
four has shown in the general man- 
agement of Scottish business. But 
we cannot say that his speech on 
this subject was at all an edifying 
performance. Instead of saying 
a word for the ancient and hon- 
ourable office which he holds, he 
allowed himself for a long time to 
be completely muzzled ; and then, 
when he was forced by repeated 
taunts to explain his position, he 
sought an ignoble shelter behind a 
scratch division of his brethren. 
Let any one compare his speech 
on that occasion with the manl 
and weighty defence of the office 
by the present Lord President in 
1858, and the difference will be 
painfully apparent. 

The history of the measure is 
too fresh in the public memory to 
require recapitulation. Its defects 
were pointed out by Mr Charles 
Dalrymple in a speech remarkable 
both for humour and force. When 
the imposing list of Acts of Parlia- 
ment was critically examined, it 
was found that the duties therein 
prescribed would not afford employ- 
ment for one day in the week to 
the proposed President, let alone 
the “ secretaries and other officers.” 
It thus became apparent that the 
new department could only justify 
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its existence by taking the conduct 
of legislation out of the hands of 
the Lord Advocate on the one 
hand, and by poaching on the 
domain of the local boards on the 
other. Indeed the Home Secre- 
tary, at an early stage of the dis- 
cussion, admitted, with cynical 
frankness, not only that this last 
would be the effect, but that it was 
the intention, of the measure ; for, 
when asked where he proposed to 
find the money for the new staff, 
he replied that it would be the first 
duty of the president to inquire 
into the working of the Edinburgh 
boards, and to cut and carve in 
such a manner as to provide salaries 
for his subordinates. It is unne- 
cessary to point out how objection- 
able such a proceeding would have 
been. If the Edinburgh boards 
are too expensively managed, by 
all means let their expenses be 
curtailed, although it is not very 
likely that there can be any great 
abuse, seeing that they passed 
through the ordeal of a searching 
inquiry so lately as 1870. But to 
let loose among them, not a calm 
and impartial investigator, but a 
hungry official, and to tell him 
that, unless he lopped off a clerk 
here, and docked a salary there, or 
(better still) rolled several boards 
into one, his own staff must starve, 
seemed about the most extraordi- 
nary way of carrying out an admin- 
istrative reform that ever entered 
into the mind of man. Then, as to 
the legislative functions of the new 
president, it was piain enough that, 
while he would be of sufficient offi- 
cial rank to overshadow the Lord 
Advocate, he would not (apart from 
personal considerations) be influ- 
ential enough to obtain any better 
hearing for Scottish demands. We 
mention personal considerations, 
because any outside support ac- 
corded to the measure was proba- 
bly to a large extent due,to the 
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vopularity of Lord Rosebery, and 
the belief that he would be the 
holder of the new office. But Lord 
Rosebery sailed away to the 
southern seas, and any little in- 
terest which the measure had ex- 
cited began to droop, until at last 
it received its quietus at the hands 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, with 
no one to shed a tear over its 
grave. 

The efforts of the convention of 
Royal Burghs will, no doubt, be 
directed towards obtaining a full- 
blown Secretary of State, and, if 
so, they will certainly fail. Whether 
the result will be a mere resurrec- 
tion of the bill of last session, or 
some new and ingenious “ Pop- 
kins’s plan,” it is impossible to say, 
In all probability, the fierce com- 
bats that are impending will leave 
no room for placid discussions on 
administrative machinery. But, 
whenever the agitation again takes 
practical shape, the people of Scot- 
land will do well to guard against 
one thing, and that is a Depart- 
ment. The appointment of an 
additional Under-Secretary in the 
Home Office, or a Scotch Lord of 
the Treasury with rather fuller 
powers, sone do no great harm, 
though it might do no great good. 
Such an appointment would only 
be amplifying a little the existing 
system. But the creation of a new 
department means a permanent 
staff ; and we cannot too emphati- 
cally repeat that a permanent staff 
means conflict of authority, the 
manufacture of business, more red- 
tape, and more centralisation. 

We have heard it assigned as a 
reason for making some change,that 
there is great difficulty in getting 
anything for Scotland out of the 
Treasury. Now the Treasury is 4 
high-sounding word, calling up 4 
picture of Premiers and Chancellors 
of the Exchequer and other great 
authorities sitting round a tableand 
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making or refusing grants of public 
money. But everybody who has 
any practical experience of such 
matters knows that the Treasury 
simply means Sir Ralph Lingen 
and the Financial Secretary for the 
time being. Except in the rare 
cases when the Premier himself 
interposes, these gentlemen are 
supreme, and even Cabinet Minis- 
ters find them often very flinty. 
If it were proposed to dislodge Sir 
Ralph Lingen, and to place some 
open-handed Scot in his place, we 
could imagine there being some 
hope of more public money finding 
its way across the Tweed. \ But it 
is idle to suppose that the Presi- 
dent of a Local Government Board, 
or any similar functionary, would 
be one whit more successful than 
our present rulers in melting those 
stony hearts. It lies with the 
Scottish members to see that their 
country gets justice in this, as in 


other respects. The action of pub- 
lic opinion on all governments is 
now so immediate and so powerful, 
that there ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining for any part of the 
country any boon which has reason 


on its side. But the official mind 
requires some pressure, and the 
most sensitive part of it is that 
which hopes for parliamentar 
support, and fears its withdrawal. 
Equally wild is the notion that 
the creation of a new Minister 
would tend in some mysterious 
way to curb the pretentions of the 
Court of Chancery, and to prevent 
the repetition of such judgments 
as that which lately startled the 
Scottish public in the case of Mr 
John Orr Ewing’s succession. Into 
the mysteries of English Chancery 
procedure we do not feel compe-, 
tent to enter, though we share the 
surprise with which it was dis-! 
covered that the trust-estate of 
a domiciled Scotsman might bei 
thrown into Chancery, and the 
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management of his trustees super- 
seded, merely because an English 
infant happened to be one of the 
beneficiaries under his will. But 
it is plain, from the judgment of 
the Sense of Lords, that the juris- 
diction there asserted is of a kind 
deeply rooted in the Chancery 
Courts; and to imagine that it 
could be got rid of merely by in- 
vesting a Scottish peer or member 
of Parliament with official rank, 
implies simplicity so profound, that 
we should have thought all refer- 
ence to it unnecessary, but for re- 
cent indications in some quarters 
that the case would be used to bol- 
ster up the arguments for a new 
Minister. The undue assumption 
of jurisdiction is of all subjects 
one which cannot be corrected 
without the intervention of law- 
yers; and to suppose that the 
Scottish law officers, supported by 
the Scottish representatives, are 
not perfectly competent to deal 
with any real grievance of this 
purely legal kind, is a libel alike 
on their sagacity and their public 
spirit. 

We have pointed out the unfor- 
tunate results which we believe 
would flow from the success of the 
present agitation; and we think 
them unfortunate,because we agree 
so far with the agitators that a 
certain amount of the public busi- 
ness of Scotland ought to be con- 
ducted in Scotland, and by persons 
familiar with Scottish ways of life. 
It seems to us that these results 
are none the less certain to follow, 
that they are not the results which 
the agitators expect or intend. We 
believe, further, that the agitation 
is a factitious one, supported by no 
real demand on the part of the 
public. But while all this is the 
case, it is impossible to shut one’s 


§ eyes to the fact that the promoters 


of the movement are playing with 
a sentiment, creditable and honour- 
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able in itself, but capable of bein 

made subservient to prejudice an 

even to passion. These. are not times 
when wise and sobe:-minded men 
would desire to loosen by a single 
strand the ties which bind together 
the loyal and orderly portions of 
the community. When treason 
under the specious name of Home 
Rule is stalking through the land, 
and threatening to inflict on rep- 
resentative institutions a deadlier 
blow than they ever received from 
monarchs or mobs, let us have no 
paltry jealousies and no petty dis- 
sensions. The party to which Scott 
belonged, the magazine in which 
Aytoun wrote, need fear no imputa- 
tion of indifference to the true spirit 
of Scottish nationality. But it is 
one thing to insist on maintaining 
institutions which are suited to the 
genius and dear to the hearts of 
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the Scottish people ; it is another 
and a very different thing to iater- 
pose artificial obstructions to the 
gradual assimilation, in laws and 
customs, which must inevitably 
take place between twohigh-spirited 
nations, sprung from the same race, 
inhabiting the same island, owing 
allegiance to the same Sovereign, 
united in achievement and in hope. 
It is well that the daily work of 
administration should, as far as 
possible, be in the hands of those - 
who understand national character 
and local requirements ; it is well 
that Scottish lawyers should look 
to the preservation of all that is 
essential in our deeply rooted sys- 
tem of jurisprudence ; but it is not 
well that, in the higher regions of 
public policy, loyal Scotland skould 
be treated as anything but an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. 








